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PREFACE 


ARLY in the year 1885 the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
k Irwin, General Editor of the Religious 

Tract Society, informed me that the 
Committee wished to keep on their List of 
Publications a little book entitled The Dwellers 
on the Nile, which I wrote tor them so far 
back as 1885. The book, he said, had been 
well received by the public, and had been 
reprinted fron, stereotype plates several times. 
It would have been reprinted again had the 
plates been available, but unfortunately during 
the Great War the Government, being in need of 
lead, requisitioned them for military purposes 
and they wcre, together with those of the books 
of many other writers, melted down. The first 
idea of the officers of the Society was that the 
book might be revise? before ereprinting, and 
they brought with them the last available copy 
of the book, viz., the file copy, to discuss the 
matter with me. A glance at the Chapters in 
the book showed that no revision, however 
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drastic, would be satisfactory either to the 
Society or their readers, for the book was written 
when the long series of important excavations, 
which only became possible after an occupation 
of Egypt by the British in 1882-83, was about to 
begin. 

During the forty and more years that TAS 
elapsed since I wrote the little book excavations 
have been carried on in many parts of both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Nubia, the Egyptian 
Südan, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, by the 
accredited Agents of the Governments of Great 
Britain, America, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia, and by numerous Societies 
and private individuals. Besides these, the 
natives in many parts of Egypt who possessed 
local knowledge embarked on excavations of 
sitcs and tombs known to them, either clandes- 
tinely, or with the permission of the various 
Directors of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt. 
All these excavations have brought to light an 
enormous number of historical monuments and 
funerary antiquities, and the information derived 
from them through the exertions of scholars 
both in and out of Egypt has completely 
revolutionized the science of Egyptology in all 
its branches. The objects recovered from the 
cemeteries at Abydos and the sites in its neigh- 
bourhood, and from Nakadah and Gebelén 
(Jabalén), the date and historical value of 
which were first recognized by the late, alas ! 
J. de Morgan, have revealed to us much of the 
civilization of the Egyptians towards the close 
of the Neolithic Period in Egypt, and supplied 
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much information ábout the kings of the earliest 
Dynasties. “The results‘ obtained from excava- 
tions in the Delta, in the pyramid-fields at 
Sakkadrah, in the Fayyüm, in the Thebaid, in 
Nubia and in the Egyptian Sudan, have made 
m possible to construct a nearly complete list 
of the kings of Egypt, to write with very con- 
siderable accuracy the history of Egypt, and to 
describe the foreign influences, both Asiatic and 
European, that transformed the rude and semi- 
savage aboriginal peoples of the Nile Valley 
into one of the greatest and most civilized 
nations of antiquity. The discovery, made by 
a peasant woman at Tall al--Amaàrnah in 1888, 
of a hoard of clay and mud tablets inscribed 
in a Semitic language (two are written in the 
language oí Mitani, at present unknown), has 
placed in our hands some hundreds of letters 
and dispatches which were sent by the kings of 
Babylonia, Mitani and Assyria and by the 
governors of cities and towns in the land of the 
Hittites, Syrr and Palestine, to Amenhetep III 
aud his son Amenhetep IV in the XVth 
century B.C. These illustrate the foreign rela- 
tions of Egypt during the period when she might 
be correctly described as a military power and 
the mistress of the world, and from the historian's 
point of view their value and importance cannot 
be overestimated. The excavation of the tombs 
of all periods has also increased to a most 
remarkable degree ot: knowledge of the daily 
life, manners and customs, trade and com- 
merce, and the religious beliefs of the Egyptians. 
The publication of the newly discovered texts, 
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both historical and funerary, with translations 
and commentaries, proceeded rapidly i in England, 
France and Germany, and the information which 
became available as the result compelled the 
older Egyptologists to revise drastically their 
opinions on many important points of Egyptian 
chronology and history. The great pioneer of 
Egyptology, Samuel Birch, on reading Maspero's 
edition of the texts from the pyramids of Unas 
and Teta in the Recueil de Travaux, remarked 
sadly, “ Ah! The new Egyptology can only be 
dealt with by strong young men." 

Now all these facts were as well known to 
Dr. Irwin as to myself, and when I told him that 
The Dwellers on the Nile must be re-written and 
enlarged he cordially agrecd, and the present 
volume is the result. It was impossible to deal 
even briefly with the difficult subjects of origin, 
race, language, chronology, etc., of the Ancient 
Egyptians in a small work of this kind, and 3t 
was therefore decided to concentrate on the 
daily life of the people, and to add only such 
fundamental facts as would enable the reader 
to understand the general character of their 
History, Religion and Literature. An attempt 
has been made in this book to describe the life 
of the Ancient Egyptiaus from, so to speak, 
their cradles to their graves. The Introduction 
contains a brief summary of the growth and 
development of the rule of the Dynastic kings 
over a unified Egypt, and a list of their names 
derived from the monugnents. To assign exact 
dates to the kings who reigned before the 
XVIIIth Dynasty (about 1580-1350 B.C.) is at 
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present impossible, for,the necessary facts are 
wanting ; accurate dating is not possible until 
the end of the VIIIth century B.c. It is known 
now that scores of kings reigned independently 
in Lower Egypt, and presumably in Upper 
Egypt also, before the unification of the two 
Egypts under Nàrmer or Aha, but the total 
length of their reigns cannot be even guessed 
at, and the predynastic monuments are silent 
on this point. 

According to Manetho, who wrote a History 
of Egypt for Ptolemy II Philadelphus in the 
IlIrd century B.c., the first rulers or Egypt were 
Gods, who were followed by the Demi-gods 
and the Nekues or Spirits, and the tota] length 
of their reigns was 24,836 years. These figures 
(like those which state that ten kings reigned 
in Babylonia for 456,000 years) are of course 
fabulous, but they are useful as showing that 
Egyptian civilization was believed to be very, 
very old. From the time of Lepsius, who 
published his g: eat work on Egyptian Chronology 
in 1848, Egyptologists have devoted much time 
and energy in trying o find out when the first 
dynastic king of Egypt ascended the throne. 
One after the other has formulated chronological 
systems, but no two of them agree, and the 
difference between the dates assigned to the 
beginning of dynastic rule in Egypt is sometimes 
as much as 2,500 years for Champollion-Figeac 
gives 5869 B.c. and Meyer 3315 B.C. Some 
scholars have tried to fix dates in Egyptian 
history by calculations based on astronomical 
data, and have assumed that the Egyptians were 
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acquainted with and ysed the Sofhic Cycle, 
but these are not to be depended upon, for the 
Egyptians were as ignorant of the Sothic Cycle 
of 1,401 years as they were of the Phoenix 
Period. This has been well shown by Nicklin 
(Classical Review, vol. xiv, 1900, pp. 146-148) 
Legge (Recueil de Travaux, vol. xxxi, 1909, 
p. 106) and Torr (Memphis and. Mycenae, 1896). 
The native Egyptian King Lists, as exemplified 
by the series of names found at Abydos, Karnak 
and Sakkarah, have been shown by the evidence 
of the monuments to be incomplete, and the 
fragmentary List found in the Turin Papyrus is 
only helpful in the case of certain Dynasties. 
Valuable information about the order of succes- 
sion and acts of several of the kings of the 
Dynasties of the Old Kingdom has been supplied 
by the fragment of the stele now known as the 
“ Palermo Stele,” the chronological importance 
of which was first recognized by H. Schaefer, but 
it does not enable a complete scheme of Egyptian 
chronology to be formulated. Within the last 
few years various scholars have suggested restora- 
tions of the portions of the text that are lacking 
on the Stele, but none is satisfactory or con- 
vincing. For a discussion on the subject see 
Meyer, Die ältere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assy- 
riens und Agyplens, Stuttgart, 1885, pp. 40 if. 
The cuneifo m inscriptions have helped greatly 
in fixing approximate dates for the kings of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty (about 1580-1350 B.c.), but 
for no earlier period. 

The Egyptians of the earliest dynasties dated 
their years by events, as did the Sumerians, and 
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dating by yegnal years, was not adopted until 
a much later period. we had a complete list 
of kings and knew the length of the reign of 
each the construction of a correct chronological 
table would be comparatively easy ; but such 
fnaterial does not exist, and the difficulties of 
Egyptian chronology are due chiefly to this 
fact. The earlier Egyptologists made lists of 
kings and then assigned to each an average length 
of reign, and in this way Lepsius found that the 
first dynastic King of Egypt began to reign 
about 3892 B.C., while Brugsch gave his date as 
4400 B.C. It has been shown that the latter 
date is too carly, and that the lengths, according 
to him, of the periods between the Vith and the 
XIIth and the XIIth and the XVIIIth Dynasties 
were too long. Taking the evidence available as 
a whole there seems to be no doubt that the first 
dynastic king of Egypt began to reign about the 
middle of the fourth millennium before Christ, 
or a little earlier. It is unnecessary to consider 
the period of 'he introduction of the Calendar, 
if there ever was one, for the agriculturists of 
Egypt never had anv doubt when the seasons 
of the year began, and the annual Inundation 
of the Nile regulated the affairs of the whole 
country. It is probable that originally the 
Egyptians only recognized two seasons—Winter 
and Summer —though the copies of the 
Calendar extant mention three—Winter, Summer, 
and the period of Inundation~each containing 
four thirty-day months. The five additional 
days at the end of the year provided for 
irregularity in the coming of the Nile Flood. 
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The Calendar, which according to Brugsch and 
other Egyptologists began on July 19, was, 
it seems, an invention of the priestly class for 
the benefit of the business and commercial 
sections of the community, hut was useless to 
the agriculturist. 

The reader who is specially interested in 
Egyptology because of the light which it has 
thrown on many portions of the Bible narrative 
will probably think that some paragraphs dealing 
with the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, and 
particularly with the Exodus, ought to have been 
found in this book. But these subjects cannot 
be treated adequately in a few paragraphs. 
The explanation of the Exodus is exceptionally 
difficult, and it must be said at once that iff the 
present state of Egyptological knowledge no 
solution of the problem which it presents is 
possible. That an Exodus of Israelites from 
Egypt, whether they were traders or nomad 
shepherds, or both, took place is beyond doubt, 
though some regard the account of it given in 
the Bible narrative as a legend pure and simple 
which is full of many hopelessly irreconcilable 
statements. But even so there must be a 
definite historical fact underlying the legend, for 
no mere legend could affect so deeply the 
thoughts and belief and life of the Hebrew people 
for so many centuries. Josephus connected 
the Exodus with the expulsion of the Hyksos 
from Egypt, and very probably he is right, but 
it is doubtful if the writer of the Book of Exodus 
knew anything about the triumph of Amasis I 
and the flight of the Hyksos from Egypt into 
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Palestine and Syria. The Exodus has been 
supposed io have taken place in the reigns of 
Thothmes III, of Amenhetep III and of Meren- 
ptah, and it has been stated definitely that the 
last-named was the Pharaoh who pursued the 
{sraelites and was drowned in the Red Sea. 
Viewed as an ordinary event the Exodüs would 
have been impossible under Thothmes III, who 
held Western Asia in the palm of his hand, or 
under Amenhetep III, but an exodus of Semites 
from Egypt in the early years of the reign of 
Merenptah was possible. It is true that this 
king boasts in his Triumph Inscription (dated 
in the fifth year of his reign) on the stele in Cairo 
that he had left Israel without seed and Syria 
a widow. But this remark can only apply to 
the Israelites who had been settled in Palestine 
for some time, and not to their kinsmen who for 
some reason or other were domiciled in or near 
the, fertile district now called the Wadi Tumilat 
in the Eastern Delta. The Book of Exodus 
tells us (i. ix) that the Israelites built for 
Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses, 
and were compelled ʻo make bricks under the 
supervision of cruel t2skmasters (i. 7-19). It is 
quite clear then that the Israelites had to serve 
in the corvée somewhere in the Delta, and there 
is no evidence whatever to show that they were 
condemned to forced labour iu the copper mines 
at Wadi Maghàrah or Sarabit al-Khadim in the 
Peninsula of Sinai, as has been rétently suggested. 
If the Israelites referred to were shepherds or 
men engaged in commerce in the towns of the 
Delta, they, being wholly unaccustomed to 
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perform manual labour, would find the work 
of the corvée unbearablé Whether Rameses II 
or another king was the “ Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion" matters little, but it is manifest that 
the Israelites of any king's vorvée would take 
the first opportunity of escaping from Egypt. 
Whether they did so in the reign of Merenptah 
or not cannot be said, but I cannot see that this 
king's boast of his destruction of the Israelites 
in Palestine makes an exodus of Israelites from 
the Delta on the death of Rameses II impossible. 
It does not follow that there was only one exodus 
of Semites from Egypt, in fact it 1s reasonable 
to suppose that during every period of anarchy, 
when neither life nor property was safe, such as 
could escape to a place of refuge would do so. 
There is no good reason for doubting that 
Israelites were dwelling in the Wadi Tümilat, 
or Goshen, in the XIIIth or XIVth century B.c., 
or even earlier, and that owing to some conflict 
with the Government of the day, either about 
taxes or forced labour, they decided to flee into 
the desert, and did so. The remains of Pithom, 
one of the two r330$""v or “ treasure cities,” 
built by the Israelites for a Pharaoh, have 
been discovered by Naville, who has identified 


them with Pa-Tem, ^ ?.^ ME or Pa-Atem, 
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at the eastern end of the Wadi Timilat 
(see his Store-city of Pithom, London, 1885). 
Where the other was situated is unknown, 
unless it may be identified with the great city 
of Tanis (the Zoan of Psalm Ixxviii,.12, 43, and 
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Isaiah xix, 31), which was rebuilt and beautified 
by Rameses II. 

An interesting theory as to the date of the 
Exodus has been put forward by Prof. T. E. 
Peet in his Egypt and the Old Testament, London, 
1022, who rejects utterly the theory of an Exodus 
under Merenptah, Rameses IInd's successor, 
who reigned about 1220 B.c., and thinks it not 
worth the trouble of defending. He bases his 
theory upon the statement in 1 Kings vi. X to the 
effect that Solomon began to build his Temple 
in the fourth year of his reign, 480, years after 
the children of Israel were come out of the land 
of Egypt. He thinks that Solomon ascended 
the throne 970 B.c., and that the building of the 
Temple was begun 966 s.c. Adding 480 years 
to 966 years we get 1446 B.c. as the date of the 
Exodus. According to the now generally 
accepted chronology of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
the year 1446 B.c. would fall within the reign 
of Amenhetep II, who began to reign about 
1448 B.C. and .eigned some 20 years. Thus 
Amenhetep II becomes the " Pharaoh of the 
Exodus." Prof. Peet i. inclined to believe that 
the Israelites who weni up out of Egypt were 
the people called “ Khabiru" in the Tall 
al-‘Amamah Tablets, and that they formed 
a section of the invaders who were led into 
Palestine by Joshua. He thinks that ‘‘ Kha- 
biru" means “ Hebrew " but others would 
translate it by “confederates " (see Knudtzon, 
Die El-Amarna Tafeln, Leipzig, 1915, vol. i, 
p. 47). All the theories described above are 
interesting, but it will be noted that no 
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Egyptologist is able to say exactly when the 
Exodus took place. 

A substantial contribution to the literature of 
the Exodus has been made by the Rev. J. W. Jack 
in his Date of the Exodus, Edinburgh, 1925. In 
a series of fourteen chapters the author lias 
discussed the question from almost every point 
of view, and he supports his statements for and 
against the theories advocated by various 
scholars with a large number of references to 
books and articles that illustrate the subject. 
The evidence of the Tall al-‘Amarnah Tablets, 
Atenism, the Habiru, the SA Gaz, and other 
highly controversial subjects are deftly handled, 
but only in very few cases is a definite conclusion 
arrived at which will be generally accepted as 
final by archaeologists. This is not Mr. Jack's 
fault; it is due to the lack of sufficient evidence 
for settling the question under discussion once 
and for all. The arguments in the book, for and 
against, are set forth with rigid fairness, and the 
writer's impartiality is so strict that the lay 
reader will find it difficult to decide for himself 
which opinion is the more probable, and which 
authority is the most likely to be right. Many 
of the statements made by older writers about 
the Date and Route of the Exodus were palpably 
absurd, even before the archaeological evidence 
that we now possess was available ; most of these 
have been capably dealt with and consigned 
to the limbo'of dead conjectures, but it is not 
possible to disprove all the old speculations. As 
a result of the “ corroborations, correspondences 
and coincidences not found in other theories,” 
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Mr. Jack concludes that his own theory is the 
most likely one to be coritct, and he agrees with 
Prof. Peet that the Exodus took place in the 
reign of Amenhetep II, and that the oppressor 
of the Israelites was not Rameses II, but 
Tifothmes III. And he finds it difficult not 
to “ compare” Queen Hatshepsut with the 
“ Pharaoh's daughter" who took Moses from 
the little papyrus chest on the river in which 
his mother had laid him. Mr. Jack has 
rendered Biblical archaeology real service by 
showing that the date of the Exodus still 
remains unknown. 

The question of the date of the Exodus is 
difficult enough, but that ot the route taken by 
the Israelites from Goshen to Palestine is more 
difficult still. The carlier Egyptologists assumed 
that the Israelites made their way eastwards 
along the Wadi Tümiláàt and, crossing some 
northern extension of the Red Sea, passed into 
the Peninsula of Sinaj, and received the Law 
from Mount Sinai, which was thought to be 
situated in the Peninsula, where they wandered 
about for 40 years. It ‘s, of course, possible 
that the Red Sea extenaed far northwards into 
the Isthmus in those days, perhaps as far as the 
northern end of Lake Timsàh, but the Hebrew 
text says nothing at all about the Red Sea. 
The Israelites crossed the Yani Süph ot, 
t.e. the “ sea of reeds ” (rc ' es), and the identifi- 
cation of this swamp as the Red Sea is due 
entirely to the compilers of the Septuagint, 
who have thereby misled many commentators. 
Some modern Egyptologists reject the old 
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conservative opinions of their predecessors 
absolutely and take the view that fhe Israelites, 
who were anxious to get into Palestine as fast as 
possible, marched northwards from Goshen and on 
leaving the town of Rameses (Pelusium) followed 
the road, of immemorial antiquity, which ran from 
the north-east of the Delta and along the south 
side of Lake Serbonis, direct into Palestine and 
Syria. They discredit all the identifications of 
the holy places made by Antoninus Martyr and 
other Christian pilgrims of the IIIrd and IVth 
centuries, and would place the mountain from 
which God gave the Law to Moses somewhere 
near Mount Seir. They further point out that 
most of the places mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative cannot be identified, and that 
such identifications of sites on the supposed 
route of the Exodus as have been made by 
Naville cannot be accepted. The arguments in 
favour of the view that the Israelites left Egypt 
by way of the Wadi Tümilàt and crossed one 
end of Lake Timsah or the Bitter Lakes and 
proceeded to the Peninsula of Sinai are well 
set forth by Naville in his Store-city of Pithom 
and the Route of the Exodus, London, 1903 ; The 
Shrine of Saft el- Henneh and the Land of Goshen, 
London, 1888; and Archaeology of the Old 
Testament, London, 1913. The arguments which 
are adduced to show that the Israelites followed 
the old highway from Egypt to Palestine are 
set forth by Gardiner in the Jul. of Eg. Archaeo- 
logy, London, 1918, vol. vi, pp. 99 ff., and are 
summarized by Peet (of. cit. pp. 105 ff.). But so 
long as we do not know what the original form 
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of the Stomy of the Exodus was, and cannot 
eliminate from the verfion that we have the 
obvious interpolations and omissions and mis- 
takes of the editors and scribes, who lived many 
centuries after the events recorded in it, and 
sô long as we know nothing of the physical 
condition of the Isthmus of Suez at the time 
when the Exodus took place, and of its geo- 
graphy, we are powerless to say which theory 
is right or wrong. No Pharaoh would instruct 
his court scribes to set down in writing an 
account of the manner in which the Israelites 
who had succeeded in escaping from one or 
other of his corvées left his country. Therefore 
it is futile to look to the Egyptologist for 
an ‘explanation " of the Exodus for, like the 
critic of the Hebrew text, he lacks the necessary 
information and evidence. And it must never 
be forgotten that the account of the Exodus 
given in the Bible is the story of a miracle, or 
rather a succession of miracles, which are beyond 
the experience of every-day life, and cannot be 
dealt with by the ordinary canons of criticism. 
Whilst writing the lust chapter in this book, 
that on the Egyptian Dead, it was suggested to 
me by a scholar of eminence that I should 
devote a section of it to a full description of the 
Egyptian tombs, and discuss in it the Pyramids 
of Gizah, and especially the Great Pyramid, 
one of the most remark. le tombs in the world. 
He was anxious that the discoveries made by 
Messrs. D. Davidson and H. Aldersmith, and 
described in their joint work, The Great Pyramid : 
tts Divine Message, London, 1924, should be 
b2 
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made known to all who are interested in the 
history of Egypt, and thought that a popular 
work like The Dwellers on the Nile would help 
to bring this about. Now the three pyramids of 
Gizah have always appealed to the imagination 
of visitors to Egypt, many of whom have refused 
to believe that they were funerary buildings 
intended to cover the graves of the three great 
kings of the IVth Dynasty—Khufu, Khäfrā 
and Menkaurà—and thought and maintained 
that they had some other, but unknown, purpose. 
What this purpose was many thinkers have tried 
to find out. In the second half of the XVIIIth 
century of our Era, John Taylor published a 
book in which he stated that the Great Pyramid 
was built to convey to man a Divine Revelation, 
and that its unit of measure was the Polar 
Diameter inch. In 1864-65 Piazzi Smyth con- 
firmed this view and said that the base circuit 
was a representation of the solar year. In 1865 
Robert Menzies started the theory that the 
Passage System of the Great Pyramid was 
a chronological representation of prophecy, that 
the scale was one Polar Diameter to a solar year, 
and that the Great Gallery symbolized the 
Christian Dispensation. This Dispensation Col. 
J. Garnier, R.E., said (in 1905) started with the 
Crucifixion, placed by him in A.D. 31. Messrs. 
Davidson and Aldersmith have taken the matter 
up, and they,think that :— 

(1) The Great Pyramid is a geometrical repre- 
sentation of the mathematical basis of the science 
of a former civilization. 

(2) This civilization, which was the source 
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of all subsequent civilizations, reduced its 
knowledge of natural lZw into a single general 
formula, the application of which was anal- 
ogous to the modern application of Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity. This application left 
ifs impress on every form of constructional 
expression. 

(3) The Passage System is a graphical repre- 
sentation of a system of prophetical chronology, 
intimately related to Biblical prophecy. 

To the explanation of these and other con- 
clusions the learned authors devote about 556 
pages of text, illustrated by a series of plans, 
diagrams, tables, calculations, etc., of a highly 
technical character. The subjects discussed by 
them in their marvellously erudite work, e.g. 
prophetical chronology, datings for events of the 
Christian Dispensation, such as the Great War 
of 1914-18, are not usually studied by Egypto- 
logists, and I doubt if any one of them, how- 
ever sympathetically inclined he may be to 
such matters, 1s capable of criticizing effectively 
the results of the rescarches of Messrs. Davidson 
and Aldersmith. But whether this be so or 
not there is no doubt that such highly contro- 
versial subjects ought not to be introduced into 
an elementary work on Egyptian Archaeology 
such as mine. 

In connection with the chapter on the Egyp- 
tian Dead another print must be mentioned. 
The excavation of the dynastic tombs of all 
kinds in Egypt has shown that the Egyptians 
took endless trouble in the burying of their dead, 
and that they tried to hide their bodies in places 
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where they hoped or — they would never 
be disturbed. We knów that the bodies of 
kings, nobles, officials and men of rank and 
position were mummified and swathed in ban- 
dages, and laid in triple coffins, each of which 
had its cover fastened on it by means of dowels 
driven through flat pieces of wood fixed in slots 
cut in both coffin and cover. The coffins were 
placed in sarcophagi of stone or wood with 
massive covers fastened to them, and these were 
lowered down shafts from 20 to 9o feet deep, 
and laid in chambers which were entered from 
the bottom of the shafts. The chambers were 
walled up and the shafts filled up with stones, 
sand and earth, and it is only the excavator who 
really knows how difficult it is to obtain 'access 
to the bodies of the dead in well-constructed 
Egyptian tombs. It has always been assumed 
that the Egyptians expended such time and 
thought on the burial of their dead because they 
loved and revered them, and many English 
writers have denounced the excavator for dis- 
turbing the dead in their last sleep and destroy- 
ing the “ houses of eternity " in which loving 
hands had placed them. But it is possible that 
the Egyptians did not take all this trouble 
in hiding their dead in what they deemed to be 
inaccessible places through love, but through 
fear, and there is good reason for believing that 
they did not want the dead to return to this 
earth. After the death of the body the various 
spiritual and mental parts of a man continued 
to live, and, as Osiris had given them immortality, 
it was feared that they might put on, once again 
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their old máterial body, or take some other 
form, and come back to"prey upon the living. 
The beings capable of doing this were called 


Aakhu, IE SN © > af |, a word that may be 


rehdered by ''spirit-souls " or “ ghosts,” and 
some were benevolent and some malevolent. 
They lived upon the offerings made in their 
tombs or at their graves by the living, sharing 
them with their Kau, or “ doubles," but it was 
believed that some of them came to earth and 
fed upon the lives of the living. The pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, with the view of preventing 
any return on the part of “ ghosts " to earth, 
dismembered their dead or burnt them (in places 
where fuel was to be had). Neither dismember- 
ment nor burning destroyed the Aakhu, but it 
deprived it of its power to injure the living and 
of returning to its body and of assuming the 
form of a bird or reptile by which 1t might deceive 
men and do them harm. At a later period the 
head of the aeceased was cut off and placed 
between his legs, and later still the hands and 
the feet were also cui off; it was thought that 
such mutilations wouid render the body unsuit- 
able for the purpose of the Aakhu. Even so it 
was thought that the Aakhu might make use of 
magic to effect his purpose, and it is said in the 
Pyramid Texts (lines 181 aud 629) that King 
Unas did so and wa able to company with 
as many women as he pleased. The whole 
question of the Egyptian belief in the existence 
of vampires has been discussed with charac- 
teristic learning and abundant references to 
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original sources by Prof. A. Wiedemann in Der 
Lebende '' Leichnam” im Glauben der alien Agypter, 
Elberfeld, 1917. According to him mummifica- 
tion of the body (after the removal of the heart 
and viscera), the bandaging of the same, the 
nailed anthropoid coffin and sarcophagus, the 
well-constructed tomb with its walled-up door- 
ways, and shafts filled with stones and con- 
cealed entrance, were all intended to keep the 
deceased in his tomb and to prevent him írom 
coming back among the living and working his 
wil upon them. And Wiedemann has shown 
that the belief in immortality went hand in hand 
with the belief in the existence of the “ living 
corpse " in the tomb. 

I am indebted to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for permission to photograph the objects 
which are reproduced on some of the plates in 
this book. And my thanks are due to the Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Irwin for his unfailing courtesy and 
assistance, to Mr. H R. Brabrook for the care 
which he has taken in the production of this 
book, and to the staff of Harrison and Sons, 
the printers. The Bibliography will, I hope, be 
found useful to the beginner in Egyptology, 
and perhaps also to the reader who has made 
some progress in the study. For further infor- 
mation about monographs and papers on special 
branches of Egyptology the reader is referred 
to Miss Ida A. Pratt's invaluable work Ancient 
Eevpt: Sourcas of information in the New York 
Public Library, New York, 1925. I have added 
a full Index to all the important names of persons, 
places and things mentioned herein. In the 
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transliteration of Egyptian and Arabic names 
and words I have not attémpted to use diacritical 
marks over and under letters, e.g. à, h, b, k, s, s, 
S, t, t; but wherever possible the long vowels 
are marked. 


E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. 


48, Bloomsbury Street, 
Bedford Square, WC 1 
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INTRODUCTION 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Palacolithic Age ends, 10,000 (?) Rc. 

Late Neolithic Kingdom, 5000-4500 B.C. 

Independent Kings in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, 4500-3860 or 3500 (?) BC 


OLD KINGDOM 


Ist Dynasty. Uron cf Upper and Lower 
Egypt under Nārmer and Aha Mena (Ménes ?). 
Art of writing introduc 1, native pictographs 
being employed.  lligjous texts composed 
and chronological tablets compiled. Capitals, 
Tarkhan and Memphis. Raids in Peninsula 
of Sinai and in Libya. 3500 (?)-335e (2) B.C. 

The high state ol Egyptian civilization under 
the early kings of the Ist E, «stv is well illus- 
trated by the monuments which have been 
recovered from the tombs of Nàrmer and Aha, 
either of whom may have becn the Ménes of 
Manetho, for each adoptcu “ Men " or “ Mena" 

A 
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as one of his strong names. The sculptured 
green stone palette (?) of Narmer in Cairo (there 
is a cast of it in the British Museum) proves 
that the workers in stone had brought their 
craft to a high pitch of perfeciion. The king’s 


Horus name, Nàrmer, ex Ta is given on each 


side of the palette (?) between two heads of 
Hathor, the Cow-goddess, who even in that 
carly period was represented as a woman. 
On the obverse we see the king, wearing the 


crown of the South, d , and a short tunic 


with bch and an animal’s tail, about to smash 
in the head of a captive with a stonc-headed 


mace T Behind him stands an attendant 
carrying the royal sandals, DE in his left 


hand and a vase or pot in his right. In front 
of him is a hawk, t.e. Horus, holding à short 
chain or cord with a hook which is fixed in the 
nose of a bearded captive. From the body of 
the captive project six flower-like objects which 
have becn considered to represent the number 


WITT. 6,000, and to indicate the number 


of prisoners taken in a certain campaign. 
Under the king’s feet are two dead enemies. 
On the reverse we see the king wearing the 


crown of the North, M. and accompanied by 


his sandal-bearer. Before him is the officer 
Thet, =5°, who is directing the carrying of 
four standards, two with hawks, one with a 
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jackal and one with an object which has not 
yet been identified with certainty. These men 
are conducting the king to inspect the bodies 
of decapitated captives, whose heads are placed 
between their legs. Below these are two fabu- 
lous long-necked lions (?) each with its attendant, 
who wears a loin-cloth, and below these is a 
bul, symbolic of the king, breaking into a 
strongly fortified building, either round, <. 


or oval, { 4, and trampling upon the body of 


one of its defenders. The scene of the king 
smashing thc skull of a captive enemy was 
repeated on the monuments from this period, 
say 3500 B.C., to the time of thc rule of the native 
kings and qucens of Meroc, say about A.D. 200 
The bull was the symbol of the king as well as 
the hawk, and the greatest kings of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty delighted tc call themselves ‘ Mighty 


Bull,” FA X, Ka Nekht And it was the 


bellowings, ONO hs hemhemt, of the royal 


bull that were supposed to make the whole 
world quake. 

The scene on p. 5 is taken from the great 
stone mace-head of Narmer, which Mr. J. E. 
Quibell discovered at Hicrakonpolis (see Hiera- 
konpolis, London, 1900-02, two Parts). Here we 
see Narmer seated like a god in a shrine, with 
sloping roof and pillars, one on each side of the 
open front; the king wears the crown of the 


North. and holds the whip, JN. The shrine 
resis on a platform with nine steps, which became 
the recognized suppori for the throne of the 
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“god who is on the top of the stairway,” t.e. 
Osiris. By the side of*the platform are two 
bearers of long-handled fans made of ostrich 
feathers. Above the shrine hovers the hawk 
of Horus. In the top register are a cow and a 
calf and the four standards already noticed. 
In the middle register, under a canopy resting 
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Scene from the great mau head of Narmer. The king s ated in state, with his queen (’) 
facing him. 


on a stretcher with short legs, is the “ king’s 
woman," or queen, and behind her are three 
men dancing a special dance, probably the 
“ dance of the god," whi was so greatly beloved 
by the kings of the Vth and VIth Dynasties. 
Below these is a summary of the spoil taken by 
Narmer during his wars, namely “ cows, 400,000, 


srry $13 $212; goats, one million, four hundred 
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and twenty-two thousand, Sy TED $> "ME 
and captives, onc hundied and twenty thousand, 


Kr 32 ] ] " The figures of men, birds and animals, 
are well shaped, 
and the woik- 
manship leaves 
nothing to be 
desired Every- 
thing about this 
monument 
shows that the 
craftsmen who 
made it were 
not only slulled, 
but experi- 
enccd. 
IInd Dynas- 
a ty. Cult of 
! wa» Wooden tablet recor ling tbe cclel 1atiug A p 1 S an d 


of a festival by King Semti when he 


aanced. before hue ead Ist Dy nani Mnevis Bulls 
egieateventsofeach yer wer note 
on 4 tatlet of this kind and the bistcry cf the hings ES t a bl ] sh e d i 


reign was compiled from such tablets RR ay and Set 
c 


worshipped 3350 (?)-3190 (?) B.C. 

Ilrd Dynasty. Wais m Libya. Memphis 
the capital. Step Pyramid of Sakkarah bullt. 
Iemhetep, architect and physician, and Kagemna 
the Wazir flourish. 3190 (?)-3100 (?) B C 

IVth Dynasty. Seneferu conquers Sinai, 
builds the Step Pyramid at Médüm and a 
true pyramid at Dahshür, 1aids the Sadan for 
slaves and gold, and establishes a fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Pyramids of Gizah built. 
3100 (?)-2965 (?) B.C. 
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Vth Dynasty. Cult of Rà of Heliopolis 
established, and three*of his high priests 
succeed each other as kings of Egypt; kings 
styled themselves ' Son of Rā.” Sun-temples 
built. Pyramids built at — Abusir and 
Sakkàrah. Expeditions to Punt, quarries in 
the Wadi Hammàmat worked. Tomb of Unas 
inscribed with religious hieroglyphic texts. 
2965 (?)—2825 (?) B.C. 

VIth Dynasty. Raids in the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Canal made in the First Cataract, and 
negotiations for trading purposes opened with 
the feudal lords of Elephantine (Syene, Aswan). 
Expeditions made to Punt, z.e the south-east 
Südan. Raids in Northein Nubia; ‘ Blacks " 
seive in the Army. |. Generals Una and Herkhuf 
flourish. Pyramid toinbs, with religious inscrip- 
tions, built at Sakkarah Pepi II reigns more 
than go years. Feudal chiefs assert their 
independence and the Old Kingdom ends. 
2825 (?)-2631 (?! BC. 

The Old Kingdom practically ended with the 
downfall of the VIth Dvnasty. 

Vilth and VIIIth Dynasties. Period of 
anarchy. Descendants of the Memphite kings 
and upstarts claim the throne. 

IXth and Xth Dynasties. Feudal lords of 
Henesu (Herakleopolis) atta i; the Memphites 
and proclaim themselvs, with the help of the 
lords of Lykopolis (A.,üt), kings of Egypt. 
One of them, Khati, writes a book of Precepts 
for his son. Wars of the lords of Herakleopolis 
and Lykopolis against the lords of Thebes ; the 
Thebans are victorious. 
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XIth Dynasty. Two kings called Antef are 
succeeded by four or ‘five called Menthuhetep ; 
one of the last-named builds a pyramid tomb 
and a funerary temple at Thebes. 


MIDDLE KINGDOM 


XIIth Dynasty. Many raids in Nubia ; that 
country conquered so far south as the head 
of the Third Cataract. Raid in Syria. Canal 
re-made in the First Cataract, and one made to 
join the Nile and the Red Sea. Gold mines in 
the Eastern Desert worked, commerce with Punt, 
Syria and Mediterranean peoples developed, 
and Egypt becomes very rich. Systematic 
irrigation introduced and great 1eservoirs made 
in the Fayyüm. Pyramid tombs built at Lisht, 
Dahshür, Allahün and Hawáiah. Labyrinth 
built. Great development of literature, the first 
Recension of the Tneban Book of the Dead 
compiled. End of the Middle Kingdom. 
2200 (?)-2000 (7) BC 

XIIIth and XIVth Dynasties. Period of 
anarchy. Struggle between descendants of kings 
and usurpers in Upper and Lower Egypt; length 
of period uncertain. 


1} HLQU SHASU, (if num Se. 
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XVth and XVith Dynasties. The Hyksos, 
or Shepherd Kings, i.e. the nomad tribes of 
Palestine and Syria, supported by Hittites and 
others, invade Egypt with chariots and horses, 
and conquer the country and oppress the people. 
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They suffered defeat by the Thebans (XVIIth 
Dynasty) under Seqenenta III, who was slain 
in battle. Length of the rule of the Hyksos 
unknown. 


NEW KINGDOM 


XVIIIth Dynasty, ruling from Thebes. 
Hyksos expelled by Aàhmes I, and Palestine 
and Syria become provinces of Egypt; under 
Aahmes, a truly military dictator, Egypt becomes 
a warlike power with horses and chariots and a 
large army. Wars in Libya and Syila; Nubia 
conquered as far as the foot of the Fourth 
Cataract. Wars in Western Asia, the country 
conquered as far north as the Upper Euphrates, 
Egyptian colonies made, and governors of all 
important towns and cities appointed by 
Pharaoh. Western Asia and the Südàn pour 
tribute into Egypt, which becomes the richest 
country in the world. All trade routes seized 
by the Egyptie^s; trade with Punt, Arabia, 
Syria, Palestine and many islands in the Mediter- 
ranean quickly developed. Thothmes IV marries 
a princess of Mitani, ana Amenhetep III marries 
several Mesopotamian princesses. Treaties made 
with kings of Babylon and Assyria. Great 
temples built at Abydos, Thebes, Sulb, and 
other places. Granite obelisks and the Colossi 
erected. Amenhetep IV confiscates the revenues 
of Amen, founds a capital at Tall al- 
‘Amarnah, builds temples to Aten, the Solar 
Disk, alienates his people, fails to support 
Egyptian authority in Western Asia, which 
throws off the yoke of Egypt. Art and sculpture, 
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and the handicrafts, greatly developed, magnifi- 
cent buildings and tembs constructed, display 
of vast wealth, and luxury universal. Egypt 
loses her Asiatic Empire. 1600-1350 (?) B.C. 

XIXth Dynasty. Worship of Amen restored 
and his priests reinstated. Code ot Laws 
compiled. Wars with Libyans and Nubians 
and the Hittitcs and their allies; Egyptians 
finally compelled to make a treaty with the 
Hittites. Gold mines of the Eastern Südàn 
worked, the rock-hewn temples of Kalàbshah 
and Abu Simbel made, the Hall of Columns at 
Karnak and other great buildings constructed. 
Splendid tombs on the plan of those of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty hewn in the hills in Western 
Thebes. Israel, Syrians and others reduced to 
captivity. Period of anarchy. 1321-1205 B.C. 

XXth Dynasty. Wars with the Libyans and 
the '"' peoples of the sea," who were defeated on 
sea and land. Egypt ccases to be a military 
power and employs foreign mercenaiies. Com- 
merce greatly developed ; the country prosperous 
and wealthy. Decay of Thebes. The priests 
of Amen usurp the royal power, and Herher 
one of them, seizes the throne. 1205-1100 B.C. 

XXIst Dynasty. Pricsts of Amen ruling at 
Thebes, and Nesbanebtet and his descendants 
at Tanis in tne Delta. The Libyans acquire 
great power in Egypt. 1100-947 B.C. 

XXIInd and XXIIIrd Dynasties, from 
a men (Shishak) the Libyan seizes 
COG ADORN <, MEN Palatine and Jerusalem 
ges o t history of this period is not 
$ B.C. 
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.... Conquest of Egypt by Piànkhi the 
Nubian. 721—715 B.C. 

XXIVth Dynasty, from Sais. Bakenrenef 
slain by Shabaka the Nubian. 718-712 B.c. 


XXVth Dynasty, from Napata in Nubia. 
The Nubians rule all Egypt. Esarhaddon invades 
Egypt, defeats Tirhakah, takes Memphis, and 
appoints governors over the cities of the 
Delta. Rebellion in the Delta, which is 
quelled by Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, 
who retakes Memphis advances to Thebes, 
and plunders and destroys the city, appoints 
a new set of governors and returns to 
Nineveh; Tirhakah and Tanutamen escape 
his vengeance. 715-650 B.C. 

XXVIth Dynasty, from Sais. Egypt 
‘prosperous. Necho invades Palestine, defeats 
Josiah and is defeated by Nebuchadnezzar II. 
Raids in Nubia and on the Syrian coast. 
Alliance with the Greeks, who enter Egypt 
in large numbc.s. Naucratis founded in the 
Western Delta. Incieased prosperity and great 
development of trade Egyptians make an 
alliance with the Greeks against the Persians. 
663-525 B.C. 

XXVIIth Dynasty, from Persia. The 
Persians under Cambyses conqter Egypt, 
525 B.C. Temple of Amen a the Oasis of 
Khargah built, a school for priests established at 
Sais, and stamped coinage introduced. Revolt 
of Khabash. 

XXVIIIth Dynasty, from Sais. Of the acts 
of its one king, Amyrteos, nothing is known. 
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XXIXth Dynasty. Three kings, who reigned 
in all about 20 years. 

XXXth Dynasty, from Sebennytus. Renewed 
prosperitv in Egypt. Temple to Horus built at 
Behbit al-Haj41ah, and many temples repaired, 
eg. Abydos, Edfü and Karnak. Constant 
fighting between the Egyptians and Persians, 
but at length the latte: werc victorious. Large 
temple built at Philae. 


XXXIst Dynasty, fiom Persia. Second 
period of Persian iule lasted from 359-331 B.c. 

332Bc. Alexander the Gieat becomes king 
of Egypt. 

323 B.c. Death of Alexander the Great. 
Ptolemy Lagus administers the kingdom on 
behalf of Arrhidaeus, son of Philip II of Macedon, 
and Alexander II (died 311 B.C), son of 
Alexander the Greet. 

305 B.C. Ptolemy Lagus. 

305-30 B.C. Ptolemies I-XVI rule Egypt. 

30BC. Egypt becomes a piovince of the 
Roman Empire. 


I 


PIALI 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL KINGS OF EGYPT 
WHOSE NAMES HAVE '3EEN RECOVERED 
FROM THE MONUMENTS 


PREDYNASIIC KINGS OF 


UPPER EGYPT 


LOWER EGyPr 


Seka Ro or Ru | 
m h From the Stcle Ap, the “ Scorpion 
Uatehnar of Palermo 

Mekha 


DYNASTIC KINGS 


Ist Dynasty IInd Dynasty—conld. 
Narmer Men the first two 
Narmerza (*) Sckhcmab | D2le> p, ark 
Aha Mena Narmer or | Perenmadt the King à 

Aha was the Ménes of | Perabsen Horus-names; 

Manetho the third 1S 
Tcher (or Khent) Sonti his Set-name 
Tche (or Atche), the " Ser- | Neferkarā 

pent ” N ] 
Ten (or Den) Semti (or Hotchefa () 


Khasti) 
Merpeba Antch-ab 
Smerkhat Nekhti 


IIIrnl Dynasty 


Sen (or Qebh) Khasekhem Horus- 
Khäsekhemu, 1 DOMES 
Besh of Besh 

IInd Dynasty Tcheser 

Hetep or “anekht 

Hetep-Sekhemui Icheserteta 

Ràneb or Neferka[ra] 

Kakau Huni (?) 

Baenneter or sencferu (perhaps first 

Banetru king of the IVth Dynasty) 
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IVth Dynasty 
Sharu 
Khufu (Cheops) 
Tetefra 
Khafra (Chephren) 
Menkaura (Mycerinus) 
Shepseskaf 


Vth Dynasty 
Userkaf 
Sahura 
Neferarikara Kakau 
Neferefrà Shepseskara 
Khaneferra 
Enuserra An 
Menkauher 
Tetkarà Assa 
Unas 


VIth Dynasty 


Teta 

Userkarà Ati 

Merira Pepi I 

Merenra Mehtiemsaf 1 
Neferkarà Pepi II 
Merenra Mehtiemsaf II 
Neterkara 

Menkara (Nitocris) 


Vlith and VIIIth Dynasties 

[from King Lists and the 
Turin Papyrus] 

Neferka 

Neferseh . .. 

Ab 

Neferkaura 

Khatti 

Neferkara 

Neferkara Nebi 

Tetkarà Maatua (?) 


VIIth and VIIIth Dynastics 
—contd. 


Neferkara Khentu 
Mcrenher 
Seneferkara 
Knkara 

Neferkara Terr! 
Neferkaher 
Neferkara Pepi-senb 
Sencferkara Annu 
Menkaurd 
Neferkaura 
Neferkauher 


IXth and Xth Dynasties 


Abmerira Khati I 
Uahkara Khati II 
Kamerira 


AIth Dynasty 


Antet or 

Antcfa 

Uahànkh Antefa I 
Nekhtnebtepnefer Antefa II 
Sankhabtam Menthuhctep 1 
Nebhepra Menthuhetep II 


Nebtauira Menthu- 
hetep ITI (?) 
Sankhkarai Menthu- 


hctep IV (?) 


XIIth Dynasty, 2500 B.C. or 
2200 B.C. 


Schetepabra Amenemhat I 

Kheperkara Usertsen (or 
Sen-Usrit) I 

Nubkaura Amenemhat IT 

Khikheperra Usertsen (or 
Sen-Usrit) II 
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XIIth Dynasty—contd. 


Khakaura Usertsen (or 
Sen-Usrit) III 

Enmaatra Amenemhat III 

Maatkherurd AmenemhatIV 

Auabra Her 

Scbekneferurá 

Sencferabra Sen-Usrit IV 


XIIlth and XIVth Dynasties 

(reigned simultaneously) 
Khutauira Ugafa (?) 
Sinkhtaui Sekhemkara (?) 
Aufni 


Sinkhabra Ameni  Antef 
Amenemhat 
Sckhemkhutauira Sebek- 
hetep 1 


Semenkhkara Mermashau 

Sekhemsuatchtauirà S bek- 
hetep II 

Khasesheshra Neferhetep 

Khaneferri Sebekhetep ITI] 

Khihetepra Sebekhetc» IV 

Khaanukurà Sebekhcetep V 

Uahabra Aaab 

Merneferra Ana 

Merneferra Ai 

Nebmaatra Aba 

Nehsira — . 

Menkhàura Anab 

Sekhemuatchkhàura Sebek- 
emsaf 

Sekhemseshettauira Sebek- 
emsauf 

Enmaatraenkha Khentcher 

Sekhemneferkhau Upuat- 
emsat 

Seshesh(?)ráherherimaát An- 
tefa III 


XIIIthand XIVth Dynasties 
—conid. 


Sesheshraupmaat Antefa IV 
Nubkheperra Antefa V 
Sekhemuahkhaurá Hetepra 
{and about 60 others; order of 
succession very doubtful] 


AVth and XVith Dynasties 


Semqen _ 

Anther or Anthel 
Meruscrra Igebarh 
Khamura 

Khauserra 

Aahetepra 

Madabra 

Aasehra 

Aapehtira Nubti 
Seuserenrd Khian 
Nebtkhepeshra Apepa I 
Aauserra Apepa II 
Aaqenenra Apepa III 
[order of succession doubtful] 


A VIIth Dynasty 


Seqenenra I Taua 
"eqenenrà II Tauaa 

v. qenenrà IIT l'auáqen 
Latchkheperra Kames 
Seuekhtenra 


XVI lth Dynasty 


Nebpehtii: Aāhmes I 

Tcheserkara Amenhetep I 

Acuwseperkara Tehutimes, 
or Tchehutintes (Thoth- 

_ mes) I 

Aakheperenra Tehutimes II 

[Queen] Maatkara Hatshep- 
sut 
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AVIIIth Dynasty —co: ‘d. 


Menkheperra Tehutimes [II 
Aakheperurà Amenhetep IT 
Menkheperura Tehutimes IV 
Nebmaatra Amenhetep III 
Neferkheperurauaenrà 
Aten meri Amen- 
hetep IV or 
Aakhuenaten 
Sakara 
Kheperunebra 
Tutankhaten 
Tutankhamen 
Kheperkheperuraarimaat Ai 


Tcheserkheperura Heremhen | 


XIXth Dynasty 
Menpchtira Ramescs I 
Menmaatra Seti I 
Usermaatrasetepenia 

meses I] 
(Khamuast, co-regent) 


Ri 


Merenptah I Hetepherni i.t. ' 


Menmarásetepenrà Ame. 
meses 


Merenptah II Saptah 
Scti II Merenptah HI 


AAth Dynasty 

Arsu (?) a Syrian 
Userkháuràseteperra 

nekht 
User:maatraà Rameses ITI 
Heqmaatra Rameses IV 
sekheperenià Rameses V 
Nebmaatra Rameses VI 
Usermaatra Rameses VII 
Usermadatraaakhuenamen 

Rameses VIII 
Sekhāenrā Rameses IX 


Set- 


XXth Dynasty—conid. 


Neferkara Rameses X 
Khepermaatra Rameses XI 
Menmaatra Rameses XII (?) 


XXIst Dynasty 
Kings ruling in the Delta :— 
Nesbanebtet 
Pisebkhanu I 
Anienemapt 
Saamen 
Her Pisebkhanu 
Priest-kings ruling at 
Thebes :— 
Herher, high priest of 
Amen 
Piankhi 
Pinetchem I 
Menkheperra 
Pinetchem IJ 
Pisebkhanu IT 


NAAIInd and XXIIIrd 
Dynasties 
JA Dubastis 


shashang (Shishak) I 
Usarken I 
Tekict I 
Usarken II 
Shashanq IT 
Auput 
ohaslianq III 
Pimai 
Shashang IV 
At Thebes (?) 
llersaast 
Petabast 
Teklet 1I 
Usarken III 
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AXIInd and XXIIIrd 
Dynaslics—conid, 


Teklet ITI 

Kutamen 

Usarkcn 1V 

[The ordir of succession is 
doubtful] 


XXIVth Dynasty 
Tafnekht 
Bakenrenef 


XXVth Dynasty 


Piankhi meri Amen 

Ne ferkarad Shabaka 

Tethhaurd Shabataka 

Aakhu Nefer-Tem-R3i 
harqa (Tirhakih) 

Bakara Tanutamen 


l'a- 


XXVIth Dynasty 


Uahabrà Pscmibckh I 
Uhemabi à Nekau (Necho) 
Nctcrabrà Psemthck IT 
Haààabra Uahabra (He “ira, 
Khnemabrt | Aahmes Il 
_ (Ainasis) 

Ankhkacnrà Psemthek III 


XXVIIth Dynasty 


Mesutra Kembathct (Cain- 
by ses) 


AXVIIth Dynasty —conid. 


setutid Anthriush (Darius) 

Senenenptah Setepentanen 
KKhabbasha 

Aitakhshashs (Artaxerxes) 

Userkhepcshmeri: Anthriu- 
sha (Darius) 


XXVIIIth Dynasty 
[Wanting] 


AXIXtL Dynasty 
Baenra Naifaaurut 
Ikhnemmaatrà Hugr 
Userptah Setepenia Psamut 


AXAth Dynasty 
Senctchcmabia — Nckhther- 
heubit 


Arimadátenra Tchehcr 
Khcpcrkara Nekhtnebef 


XXXIst Dynasty 


Ochus 
Arses 
Darus III 


Macedonians 


Alexander the Great 
Philip Arrhid reus 
Aloxan'ler II 
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THE CRY OF THE OPPRESSED IN EGYPT 


Work, my brother, rest is nigh— 
Pharaoh lives for ever ! 
Beast and bird of earth and sky, 
Things that crcep and things that fly— 
All must labour, all must die ; 
But Pharaoh lives for ever! 


Work, my brother, while 'tis day— 
Pharaoh lives for ever! 
Rivers waste and wane away, 
Marble crumbles down like clay, 
Nations dwindle to decay ; 
But Pharaoh lives for ever ! 


Work- it is thy mortal doom— 
Pharaoh lives for ever! 
Shadows passing through the gloom, 
Age tu age gives place and room, 
Kings go down into the tomb; 
But Pharaoh lives for ever! 


Whyte-Melville, Sarchedon, London, 1871, p. 175. 


CHAPTER I 


THE MOTHER, THE FAMILY, THE HOME AND 
THE SCHOOL 


Tos Egyptian was in all periods of his 
history a lover of his home and family, 
and the relations between parents and 
thiir children were usually of the most affec- 
tionate character. His world was the village 
where his home was, and his kinsfolk were the 
only inhabitants of it that counted in his sight. 
He regarded sojourning ir a strange village or 
town as exile and, if it had for any reason to be 
prolonged, as banishment. The same feeling 
existed in Egypt until a very few years ago, 
and when young men were drafted into Cairo 
from Upper Egypt and the Delta to serve in the 
army it was no uncommon thing to see, a recruit 
weeping bitterly and cursing the fate that had 
torn him from his balad, or village, and his 
fathe:’s “ house," t.e. his mother and his near 
B2 
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relations. Naturally these strong, hefty young 
men hated the duttes and restraints of military 
service, but the sting that biought the tears to 
their eyes was the entorced separation from their 
homes and families, and the absence of daily 
intercourse with them which it entailed. The 
Egyptian loved his home more than his country, 
and service in any part of it outside his village 
or town was, and still 1s, an abomination to him. 

The master of the house, 7.e. the father and 
bread-winner, was the most important person in 
it from one point of view, but his wife, whether 
she was his “sister,” or his “ woman, ’ or “the 
» NFO 


lady of the house, » who bore him 


children and brougl.t them up was almtst more 
important, for she provided for the continuance 
of his family and preserved his uame among 
the living, and safcguarded his property. In 
Egypt and in many other parts of Africa the 
mother was regarded as the predominant partner 
in the house, and though a man inight honour 
his father’s namo, it was the name of his mother 
that he was proud to mention. And after that 
the name of his mother’s father, rather than that 
of his father’s father, was the name to be 
commemorated. On a large number of the 
funerary stelac preseived in the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo and ın the British Museum the 
name of the mother of the deceased person is 
given, Lat no mention is made of the name of 
his father. The wise and prudent mother in 
ancient Egypt ruled from inside her house, and 


hes, anfipence was very great, and the more 
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attention she gave to the well-being of her 
husband and the management of his property 
and his children, the greater was her power. 
It has often been said that the Egyptians, like 
other Oricntals, regarded women as their inferiors 
and as playthings, but everyone who has read 
Oriental history, or who knows the East even 
as it is to-day, 1s well aware that whenever the 
wise mothers of families in a village or town 
have decided collectively that an order of the 
local council in respect of their homes and 
familie. is or is not to be carried out, they 
usually have their way. Egyptian women, 
however well educated, never went about in 
public as Western women do, or made public 
specches on any subject, for such a course of 
action was contrary to the public opinion, not 
only of ihe men but of the women. There is no 
reason to doubt that women in Egypt held 
property in their own names and had money 
invested in businesses, especially under the 
New Kingdom, and we know that some learned 
to wead and wite the Egyptian language 
correctly, and some became experi scribes. 
Princess Ne«sitan btashru (about 1000 B C.) wrote 
her own copy of the Book of the Dead, and 
about A D. 1000 a woman copied the fine Zouche 
manuscript containing the Encomiums on Saint 
Michael the Archangel, which is now in the 
British Museum. 

To found a family and establish a house was 
held to be the duty of every right-minded man, 
and the first step towards its fulfilment was 
marriage. The scribe Ani wrote: ‘ Marry a 
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wife whilst thou art a young man ” (or, perhaps, 
“ marry a wife whb is a young woman ") “and 
she will give thee thy son. If thou begettest a 
son whilst thou art young, thou wilt be able to 
train him to become a propet man. It is good 
for a man to have a numerous progeny, for he 
will be applauded by reason of his children." 
How a marriage was “arranged " or brought 
about in the early period is not known, but we 
are justified in assuming that the method 
employed was the same then as itis now. The 
father, or rather mother, who had a son about 
I5 years of age looked about among the neigh- 
bours for a maiden about 12 years old, and when 
one suitable for a daughter-in-law had, been 
found, an intermediary probably was employed 
to carry on negotiations. After the maiden's 
beauty had been described in glowing terms to 
the father of the youth, and the youth's manly 
attributes and physical attractions had been 
enumerated to the maiden's father, the inter- 
mediary, who knew the circumstances of both 
fathers, brought them together and assisted 
them to settle what and how much the maiden's 
father was to receive in exchange for his 
daughter. Inearly times the price of the maiden 
was arranged by word of mouth, and when an 
understanding had been arrived at the marriage 
took place without delay ; but at a later period 
it scems that the marriage contract was drawn 
up by a scribe, or notary, as we should say, 
who took good care to safeguard the maiden’s 
interests. In due course an evening was fixed 
for the wedding, and the bride was brought to 
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the bridegroom's house and handed over to the 
bridegroom. At the marriage festival and during 
therejoicings that took place on the days following 
the marriage-night the friends and kinsfolk of 
the bride and bridegroom were entertained on 
a scale commensurate with the social position 
of the parents; animals were slaughtered and 
the poor were fed, and acrobatic performances 
and singing and dancing amused the guests. 
Whether any religious ceremony was performed 
to consecrate the marriage is not known, but it 
is not likely ; nothing has yet been found that 
can be regarded as a Marriage Office. 

Among well-to-do Egyptians young men often 
married their sisters, and the sister-wife is 
often mentioned on the inscriptions. In some 
cases such marriages were the result of affection 
pure and simple, but generally they came about 
through the desire, which was deep-seated in 
the mind of the Egyptians, to keep property in 
the family. The gods Osiris and Set married 
their sisters Isis and Nephthys respectively, 
and Osiris begat Horus by Isis and Set begat 
Anubis by Nephthys; ti ^refore the marriages of 
brothers and sisters were sanctioned by the 
gods, and there is no doubt that they existed 
in the earliest times in Egypt. It is not certain 
that the sister-wife was in every case a real wife 
to her husband, but even if she was it did not 
prevent the man from n ^'rying another woman 
if his sister-wife for any rcason failed to give 
him a son. And it does not follow that the wife 


whom the Egyptian called “ his sister," I hun 
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sent-f, was really his sister, for the love-songs of 
the Egyptians prove that the lover often called 
the loved one ''sister," using the word as the 
equivalent of the words “ beloved," “ dearest,” 
and "darling" of modern Western peoples. 
The word used for the woman who was a real 


wife to a man and gave him children was V7, 


hemt, and there is no doubt that she was regarded 
as joint owner of her husband's property, and 
that she shared the control and disposal of it 
with him. As to the woman who 1s called the 
“lady of the house," we may assume that she 
held a position somewhat resembling that of 
the “ housekeeper " in the establishment of a 
well-to-do man, and it is possible that shé was 
also one of her master's wives. Many funerary 
stelae of women who held the position of “ lady 
of the house ”?” are known to us, and it is quite 
clear that these women were held ta be as 
worthy of honourable burial as the women who 
had given thcir husbands many children. Kings 
and nobles undoubtedly kept large harims 
and married many of the women who were kept 
secluded in them, but the inscriptions show 
that theoretically, at least, the king was a monog- 
amist, and that he only bestowed the title of 
'" King’s chief woman ” on one woman at a time. 
And certainly monogamy was the rule in Egypt ; 
polyandry seems to have been unknown. 

As among all African peoples, the love of 
children among the Egyptians was very great, and 
it was generally held that every man who could 
afford to keep a wife should marry, and that 
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every woman should give her husband offspring. 
Virginity and celibacy were not approved of 
by the Egyptians in their pagan state, though 
in some religious ceremonies the women per- 
formers were obliged to be virgins. Convents and 
nunneries were unknown in Egypt until after 
her people embraced Christiamty. It is a 
remarkable fact that the founder of Christian 
asceticism, Anthony the Great, was a pure 
Egyptian. So convinced were the primitive 
Egyptians that every man, living or dead, 
should possess a wife and concubines that, on 
the death of a man of wealth and importance, 
several women were killed in order that their 
spirits might go to the Other World and minister 
to his wants therc as their bodies had served him 
in this world. The bodies of some of the women 
who werc murdered for this purpose at the death 
or burial of Amenhetcp II, about 1448 B.C., 
may be seen lying on the ground near his sarco- 
phagus, in his tomb at Thebes, to this day. 
When in the cou se of centuries funerary murders 
became too expensive or unpopular, the figure 
of a naked woman, mad of wood or terra-cotta, or 
painted on wood or papyrus, was buried with the 
deceased, so that the spirir of the woman that 
would be evoked from it by the heka, or “ word 
of power," might comfort him in the world beyond 
the grave. Sometimes the figure or model of the 
naked woman is repres œ ‘ed as lying on a bed 
with a child by her side, the child s mbolizing 
the offspring that the woman would bear to her 
husband in the Landof the Dead. Examples of 
such figures may be seen in the British Museum. 
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Now although polygamy existed in Egypt in 
all periods, the Egyptians well understood the 
moral and material advantages that accrued to 
the man who loved and honoured his wife and 
was faithful to her. Ptah-hetep the Sage said : 
“Tf thou wouldst be wise (or prosperous) 
stablish a house for thyself (v.e. get married). 
Love thou thy wife in the house wholly and 
rightly. Fill her belly and clothe her back ; cil 
for anointing is the medicine for her limbs. 
Make her heart to rejoice as long as thou livest ; 
she is a field profitable to her lord. Enter not 
into disputes with her. She will withdraw 
herself before violence. Make her to prosper 
permanently in thy house. If thou art hostile 
to her she will become like a ditch. . . ." And 
about 1,500 years later the scribe Ani said: 
“ Attempt not to direct a married woman in her 
house, when thou kn»owest that she 1s an excellent 
housewife. Say not to her, ‘Where is that 
thing ? Bring it to me,’ when she has set it in 
its proper place. Watch her with thine eye, 
and hold thy peace, and then thou wilt be able 
to appreciate her wise and prudent management. 
Happy wilt thou be if thou goest hand in hand 
with her! Many are the men who do not 
understand this. The man who interferes in his 
house only stirs up confusion in it, and never 
finds that he is the real master thereof in all 
matters.” 

And the,sages were never tired of impressing 
upon men, both married and single, the folly 
and the danger incurred in running after the 
strange woman and the women in the houses of 
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neighbours. Ptah-hetep says: “If thou wishest 
to maintain a permanent friendship in the 
house to which thou art in the habit of going, 
whether as master, or whether as brother, or 
whether as friend, or in fact in any place to 
which thou hast the entry, strive against 
associating with the women there. The place 
which they frequent is not good [for thee]; 
but the imprudent man [follows them. A 
thousand men have been destroyed by them in 
their quest of what is beautiful. A man is 
made a fool of by their dazzling limbs, which 
turn into things that are harder than quartzite 
sandstone. The pleasure lasts only for a brief 
moment, and it is even as a dream, and when it 
is ended a man finds death through having 
experienced it." And Ani the scribe says: 
“ Guard thyself well against the strange woman 
who is not known in her quarter of the town. 
Cast not longing glances after her, as do those 
who are like unto her, and have no intercourse 
with her of any sort or kind whatsoever. She 
is a deep ditch, and where her currents will 
lead no man knows. When a woman whose 
husband is absent from her fre veals her} charms, 
and beckons thee to her every day, and says 
that there is none present to bear witness, and 
arranges her net to snare thee therein, it is a 
most abominable deed which inerits the penalty 
of death for a man to... rken to her, even if she 
does not succeed in her object... Nevertheless 
men commit abominable deeds in order to 
gratify a passion of this kind." For the un- 
faithful husband Egyptian law had no penalty, 
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and the wronged wife presumably had no 
redress ; but for the unfaithful wife the case was 
entirely different, and two instances are known 
in which she suffered the penalty of death. 
Under the Old Kingdom the guilty wife was 
burnt alive and hcr ashes were scattered, and 
under the New Kingdom Anpu killed his wife, 
cut up her body, and fed the dogs, or jackals, 
with the picces! In the first instance the para- 
mour was thrown into thc Nile and a crocodile 
devoured liim. 

A father claimed implicit obedience from his 
son, but the Egyptians thought a boy owed more 
to his mother than to his father, and it was, 
therefore, his duty not only to obey her buf to 
love her and to give her con-tant proof of his 
devotion to her. The scribe Ani especially 


1 « His elder brother went to lis house with lus hand 
clasping the top of lus lead, and he smeared himself with 
mud. Then he went mto his hous and slew lus wife 


and cast her forth to the jackals " .— =l @ KK ill X 
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exhorts his son, Khensuhetep, to cherish his 
mother, and though his Boek of Precepts belongs 
to a comparatively late period, his admonition 
on the subject of a son's duty to his mother so 
well illustrates the general feeling about it in 
ancient Egypt that the paragraph may be quoted 
in full. Ani says: '" Multiplv the bread-cakes 
which thou givest to thy mother, and carry her 
as she carried thee. When thou wast a heavy 
load she carried thee often, lcaving me nothing to 
do for thee. When she had brought thee forth 
after thy months [were fulfilled], she set thee 
like a veritable yoke upon her neck, and her 
breasts were in thy mouth for three years. 
Though whilst thou wast a babe her task as nurse 
was loathsome she felt no disgust at thee, saying 
[Consider] what I have todo.’ And afterwards, 
when she had placed thee in the house of 
instruction (7.6. school), and whilst thou wast 
being taught [thy] letters, she [came] to thee 
there day by dav. regularly and unfailingly, with 
bread-cakes and beer trom her house. When thou 
art a young man, and dost marry a wife, and art 
the master and possesso: of a house, I pray thee to 
consider thine own childhood, and how thou wast 
reared, and to do for the child that shall be born 
to thce everything that thy mother did for thee. 
Let it not happen that she (i.e. his mother) shall 
have cause to blame thee and give her not occa- 
sion to lift up her hands w God [in complaint], 
and let it not be necessary for Him 1o hear her 
supplications.” Ani thought that God would 
hear a mother's coniplaint against an unkind or 
undutiful son, 1nd would punish the offender. 
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The wife, whilst awaiting the birth of her child, 
wore amulets of various kinds to protect her 
and her unborn babe from the attacks of the 
evil spirits that were held to be hostile to 
expectant mothers, and recited incantations in 
order to obtain the help of the benevolent 
goddesses who presided over child-birth. Two of 
these goddesses were believed to dwell in a 
special kind of stone, and two tablets made of 
this stone were laid down on the spot where it 
was arranged that the birth of the child should 
take place. The Hebrew women also used such 
tablets, as we see from the passage in Exod. i. 16, 
where they are called DINI hédobhnayim, 
literally, “tihe two stone tablets." Whey the 
son of a king was born several of the old 
gods and goddesses were believed to come 
into the birth-chimber to protect the child, 
and among these were Heqt or Heqit, the Frog- 
goddess, Taurit, the Hippopotamus-goddess, and 
the very ancient god, Bes. Both Heqit and 
Taurit were goddesses of fertility and birth, and 
Bes was supposed to disarm by his jests and 
drolleries and laughter the less harmful of the 
evil spirits, and to attack with his sword and 
put to flight the demons who would injure the 
mother or her child. 

Women who belonged to the industrial classes 
and peasant women relied for protection upon 
the pictures or figures of these deities that were 
kept in their houses. The birth of a son was 
followed by great rejoicings in the house, and 
warm congratulations on the part of the neigh- 
bours; births of daughters, then as now, were 
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not specially welcomed. Usually the mother 
suckled her child and devoted herself to him, or 
her, for about three years; in rich men’s houses 
nurses were often employed, and these frequently 
obtained great influence and power. Whether 
any ceremonial washing of the child took place 
after its birth, as was customary among many 
African tribes, is not known, and no religious 
ceremony seems to have accompanied the naming 
of the child The evidence of the inscriptions 
shows that the Egyptians in general did not 
cultivate pride of family and the perpe.uation of 
family names, and the prominent man of each 
generation seems to have been content to pro- 
claim his own exploits and merits, and to allow 
those of his ancestors to fall into oblivion. Only 
here and there is an instance found in the texts 
in which a man refers with pride to the genera- 
tions of his ancestors, and the few genealogies of 
great officials and others known to us were com- 
piled during the! ter period of Egyptian history. 

In the use of formal names the Egyptians were 
somewhat careless, for some names were common 
to men and women, and a man might have two 
wives each having the same name, or two or 
three sons with the same name, or two or three 
daughters with the same name. In very early 
times names were short and simple, and nick- 
names and diminutives of them and pet 
names were common. ‘uc formal name of 
a man was called his “ great name," and the 
name by which he was known in everyday life 
his “ beautiful name," and besides these he 
might have a nickname; on the other hand it 
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is doubtful if people in the lower classes had 
formal names at all. A boy might be given 
the name of his grandfather or uncle because he 
was supposed to resemble him, and a girl was 
often called “ Nefert " because she was pretty 
or good, or “ Mausherau," “little cat," 7.e. 
“ Pussy," because of her wheedling and coaxing 
ways. A child who was supposed to be sent as 
a special favour to its parents by Ra or Ptah or 
Horus would be called Petara, or Petaptah, or 
Petaher, 7.e. “ gift of Ra," “ gift of Ptah,” or 
“ gift of Horus." Or he might be called the 
son of a god or goddess, e.g. Sa-Menthu, “ son 
of Menthu," or Sa-Ast, '' son of Isis," and so on. 
Some names indicated that their possessors were 
begotten by gods, e.g. Ramessu, “ Rā b€got 
him." In many cases the names of gods and 
goddesses were given to children, and we find 
men called Horus, Khensu, Thoth, etc., and 
women called Isis, Hathor, Sekhmit, etc. The 
names bestowed upon children often had a 
definitely religious meaning, and signified the 
adherence of their possessors to the cults of the 
gods whose names they bore. Sometimes the 
great name of a man formed a complete sentence, 
e.g. Tchet-Ptah-auf-ankh, “ Ptah spake, he (i.e. 
the child) lived." Many names of this class 
somewhat resemble the names borne by some of 
Cromwell’s soldiers. Religious Egyptians often 
made the name of some deity a part of their 
names, ‘and loyal officials and others made the 
name of the reigning king a part of their names. 

Among the names of Egyptian kings and 
persons referred to in the Bible may be 
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mentioned :—1. Rameses. The original Egyp- 
tian forms of this name are' RA-MESES, oin 


Or «i i AN (variants, © N —— and c) 


and RA-MESSU, ef l Or oj] S. This was 


thc personal name of twelve kings of Egypt, 
and it indicated that the king was the “son of 


Ra," $$. and that it was Rā who had produced 
him. In Hebrew it appears as the name of a 
city in the Eastern Delta, DON, Ra‘amsfs 
(Exod. i. 11), built by Rameses II; this city 
was near Pithom = Egyptian PER TEM, E a g., 
the site of which is marked by the ruins oi Tall 
al-Maskhütah in the Wadi Tumīlāt. 2. Shishak 


(r Kings xi. 40). In Egyptian | Dp p" |. 


SHASHANQ (XXIInd Dynasty). . Bs ES king 
of Egypt (2 Kings xvii 4) In Egyptian 


dM a U . SHABAKA, the first 


king of the XX Vth Dynasty. 4. Tirhaqah 
(2 Kings xix. 9 ; Isaiah xxxvii.g). In Egyptian 


== [d 2a A |, T-H-R-Q (variant E MERE P 


or | rud wed |, Toa. -:-Q-A) 5. Necho 


(2 Chron. xxxv. 20; 2 Kings xxiii. 29). In Egyp- 


tian wa OW or | nm S |. NEKAU 
Edd C 
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(XXVIth Dynasty). 6. Hophra (Jer. xliv. 
30). In Egyptian O 1 O |, UAHABRA 


(XXVIth Dynasty). 7. Pharaoh. In Egyptian 
-a PER-A, t.e. the “Great House " [in which 
all Egyptians took asylum]. 8. Potipherah 
(Gen. xli. 45). In Hebrew Y9 "t5, POTI-PHERA‘. 
In Egyptian SE er Rit Pa-TI-PA-RA, 
“The gift [of] the Ra " (i. e. of the Sun-god), or 
“ He whom the Rā p Potipherah was the 
priest of On (Egyptian i e: , ANU), whose daughter 
Joseph married. A shortened form of the name 
occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 36, where we have eg, 
PóriPHAR. 9. Asnath, daughter of Potipherah, 
priest of On, who married Joseph This name 
seems to be undoubtedly Egyptian, and it is 
possible that it represents some name like 
ga \ Ae wd» NESENET, “belonging to the 
goddess Neith.” Others would make it = 
a K 

j i d aS di Ists-NEITH. 10. Zaphnath-paa- 
neah (Gen. xli. 45) This name, which was 
given to Joseph by the Egyptians, appears in 
Hebrew as MYB NOY, SOPHNATH-PA‘NEAKH, and 
probably represents the Egyptian 


im AS D id le Tog 


Tchet - - neter - af -  iünkh 
“ Speaks ihe God he lives," 
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or “the God spake [and] he came to life." If 
we omit the vowels from the Hebrew form of 
the name it will be seen that the consonants 
represent remarkably well the Egyptian words, 
thus :— 

My D 


IM 2 3 
Fe I= dd KR QD 
In rapid pronunciation the c= t of N would 


not be heard , the sign Và 1s the determinative 


which would be placed after a man's nàme and 
would not be pronounced. Under the New 
Kingdom many Egyptian names had this form, 


eg. a À PF | — T Vh , Ichet-Anher-auf-ànkh, 
in. n l » M | 5d AM ST Tchet-Khensu- 
auf-ànkh, 7 }y ff |. E Wh Tchet-Her- 


auf-ànkh, etc. 


From a religious point of view a man's name 
formed a very important part of his spiritual 
economy, and his very cxistence, certainly in 
the Other World, depended upon its preservation. 
To destroy the name was equivalent to destroying 
the person who bore it, and to mutilate and 
obliterate the name of the deceased from his 
tomb was to doom him to « ^livion, both in this 
world and in the Kingdom of Osiris. In the 
inscriptions found in the tombs of the Middle 
Kingdom the visitor who “hates death and 
loves life " is entreated by the deceased to pray 


C2 
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that offerings “ beautiful, sweet and pure" of 
all kinds may be given to the ka of the deceased, 
whose name is given at full length, for by so 
doing he would make the name of the deceased 
to live. Many statues from the tombs bear 
inscriptions which state that they have been 
placed there by the sons or wives of the deceased 
persons in order “ to make their names to live." 
Pious sons not only repaired or restored the 
masonry of thcir fathers’ tombs, but took care 
to recut the damaged inscriptions, both inside 
and outside. It was thought that a man might 
lose his memory in the Other World, and so forget 
his name, and a spell was included in the Book 
of the Dcad (Chap. xxv) to prevent this hap- 
pening to the deceased. In the Chapter of the 
Heart (xxxb) in the same work the deceased 
prays that “his name may not be made to 
stink " before the ichatchau, or judges, in the 
Judgment Hall of Osiris; the nameless spirit 
could not be judged, and therefore could not 
enjoy everlasting life and its happiness in the 
Kingdom of Osiris. The early kings of Egypt 
thought more of preserving their names than 
of recording their cxploits. The pyramids of 
the VIth Dynasty contain long prayers for 
the preservation of the names of the kings who 
built them, and in the Saite and later periods 
of Egyptian history the scribes composed a 
special work (the recital of which on behalf 
of the deceased would ensure the preservation 
of his name), entitled " May my name 
flourish." Thothmes III cut out the name of 
Hatshepsut from her monuments with the view 
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of destroying her existence, and Amenhetep IV 
cut out the name of Amen and the word 
for “the gods " from the monuments, thinking 
that by so doing he would cause them to cease 
to be. 

In Egypt the children of rich and poor alike 
went about naked during the earliest years of 
their existence. The childien of the rich and 
well-to-do folk played with balls made of rags, 
dolls made f wood and rags, and figures of 
animals, birds, etc., with movable legs and 
heads ; peasants’ children played with ee ch other 
and lay and rolled about in the dust ncar their 
fathers’ houses, and threw balls of mud at each 
other, and made fiiends with the cows, and 
goats, and pigcons. Even when quite young 
they helped their elders to tend the cattle 
and drive them to the canals o1 water channels 
to drink, and to keep the goats from straying. 
The chikiren of slaves were made to woik 
at a very early ag) ard large numbeis of them 
must have dicd when quite young. When we 
consider the cunditions under which the children 
of the peasant farmers and field labourers 
must have been boin and reared especially 
in the Delta, it is impossible not to assume that 
infant mortality was very great. Those who 
survived their childhood were made to help 
their fathers and uncles in the labours of 
the field and to do as the forbears had done 
—that 1s, to collect the droppings of the animals 
for fuel, to tend cattle, dig irrigation channels 
and water the fields, clear out the canals, build 
up dykes, and serve in the corvée whenever 
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ordered to do so, under penalty of a beating. 
The life of people of this class was hard and 
laborious, their food was coarse and scanty, 
and their amusements few; magic and witch- 
craft flourished among them, and they passed 
their lives in constant dread of the attacks 
that the fiends and devils whom they believed 
to exist might make upon them. The above 
remarks really describe the conditions under 
which slaves of the field-labourer class lived in 
the days of Muhammad 'Ali and his immediate 
successors, but there is reason to think that 
they are equally applicable to the slaves of 
the kings and nobles in all periods of Egyptian 
history. 

The children of the king were educated ın the 
palace, and school-fellows and playmates were 
chosen for them from among the families of the 
official classes. There they learnt to read and to 
write and to copy and understand the meaning of 
the texts that were selected for them to study. 
Those among the people generally who wished 
their children to be educated sent them to one 
of the schools that were maintained out of the 
temple revenues and were directed by the 
priests. The king and nobles who possessed 
arge estates were obliged to employ a numbcr 
of educated youths and men to keep their 
accounts and manage their farms, and these 
studied arithmetic and land surveying and any 
and every subject of which a knowledge was 
necessary for the performance of their duties 
in a satisfactory manner. Such men were 
compelled to be expert scribes and to have 
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a good knowledge of practical farming and 
the market values of farming products. The 
prosperity of Egypt depended upon successful 
agriculture. The various priesthoods of Egypt 
also were large landowners and possessed much 
property, and they educated scribes in consider- 
able numbers, not only to keep the accounts of 
their temples, but also to copy religious texts 
and keep registers of the offerings made to 
the gods, and to draft the inscriptions that 
were to be cut on the temples and painted in 
the tombs. 

Boys werc sent to school when they were about 
four years of age, and the period of their educa- 
tion lasted for ten or twelve years; there is no 
evidence that schools for girls existed, and it 1s 
not probable that they did. Whilst at school it 
scems that a boy was taught the subjects that 
would be most useful to him in the career that 
his father had decided he should follow, for 
the Egyptian father was eminently practical, 
and had little dete that his son should receive 
what may be described as a “ general education.” 
The value of the arts of ^ading and writing, and 
the knowledge of books, vas generally reccgnized 
by all classes in Egypt, and especially by the 
merchant and artisan classes, who believed that 
there was no position to which the “ learned 
scribe " might not attaim in the country. The 
art of the scribe had « pecuniary value; it 
opened the way to luciat.ve employment in the 
service of the Government, it gave to the man who 
possessed it social standing, and raised him above 
the greater number of his fellow-countrymen 
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who earned their living by performing manual 
labours. Men in general never considered it 
as a key that would unlock the treasures of 
learning laid up in the papyrus rolls in the 
temples, and would enable them to acquire the 
wisdom and knowledge that the sages of Egypt 
had stored up. Though among the nations 
round about them the Egyptians were famed for 
their learning, there 1s no evidence that, as a 
nation, they loved lcarning for its own sake, or 
sought after knowledge because they loved it. 
A proof of this fact is supplied to us by the 
“ Teaching ” of one Tuauf as it is given in two 
papyri in the British Museum (Nos. 10182, 
10222).  Tuauf set out one day to take his son 
Pepi to school, and as they were sailing up the 
Nile to the place where the school was, he talked 
to his son and tried to show him the merits of 
the scribe's profes ion. Some of his remarks 
may be summarized thus: 

I have considered hard work, and have con- 
cluded that books are the best things to study ; 
I say, then, Give thy mind to books. In an 
ancient work it is written: ''The scribe may 
attain to every position at Court; he need not 
go begging for employment there." The man 
who works for another never gains an indepen- 
dent position for himself. I have considered 
other trades and professions, and the same 
remark applies to them also. I would have 
thee love books as thou lovest thy mother, 
and I will set their beauties before thee. The 
profession of the scribe is the greatest of all 
professions ; it has no equal upon earth. Even 
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when the scribe is a beginner in his career his 
opinion is consulted. He is,sent on missions of 
state and does not come back to place himself 
under the direction of another. Now take the 
worker in metals. Was a smith ever sent on a 
mission of state? The coppersmith has to 
work in front of his blazing furnace, luis fingers are 
like the crocodile’s legs, and he stinks more than 
the insides of fish. The metal engraver works 
like a plougt man. The mason ıs always over- 
hauling blocks of stone, and in the evening he is 
tired out, his arms are weary, and the hones of 
his thighs and back fecl as if they were coming 
asunder. The barber scours the town in search 
of customers; at the end of the day he is worn 
out, and he tortures his hands and arms to fill 
his belly. The waterman is stung to death by 
the gnats and mosquitoes (?), and the stench of 
the canals chokes him. The ditcher in the fields 
works among the cattle and the pigs, and must 
cook his food in the onen ; his garments are stiff 
with mud. The builder of walls is obliged to 
hang to them like a creeper; his garments are 
filled with mortar and « ist, and are in rags. 
The gardener must work every day, and all he 
does is exhausting, His shoulders are bowed by 
the heavy loads he carries, and his neck and arms 
are distorted. He watches onions all the morn- 
ing, and tends vines all the afternoon. The 
farm labourer never «'!^nges his garments, 
and his voice is like that of a corncraxe. His 
hands, arms, and fingers are shrivelled and 
cracked, and he smells like a corpse. The 
weaver is worse off than a woman. His thighs 
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are drawn up to his body, and he cannot breathe. 
The day he fails to do hisework he is dragged 
from the hut, likc a lotus from the pool, and 
cast aside. To be allowed to see the daylight 
he must give the overseer his dinner. The 
armourer is ruined by his expenses. The 
caravan man goes in terior of lions and nomads 
whilst on his journey, and he returns to Egypt 
exhausted. The reed-cutter's fingers stink 
like a fishmonger : his eyes are dull and lifeless, 
and he works naked all the day long at cutting 
reeds. The sandal-maker spends his life in 
begging for work; his health is like that of a 
fish with a hook in its mouth. He gnaws strips 
of leather. The washerman spends his whole 
day in beating clothes. He is a neighbour of 
the crocodile, his whole bodv is filthy, and his 
food is mixed up with his garments. If he 
delays in finishing his work he is beaten. The 
lot of the fowler is hard, for though he wishes 
for a net God ‘oc; not give him one. The 
fisherman has the worst trade of all, for he has to 
work in the river among the crocodiles, and there 
is nothing to warn himof he vicinity of a crocodile. 
His eyes are blinded by fear. There is no occupa- 
tion than whicli a better cannot be found except 
the profession of the sciibe, which is the best of 
all. Every toiler curses his trade or occupation, 
except the scribe, to whom no one says: “ Go and 
work in the fields for So-a.ul-so.”” Iam sailing up 
the river to the Court, and I do it because of the 
love which I bear to thee. One day only spent in 
School is profitable for thee, and the work thou 
doest there wili endure as long as the mountains. 
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Tuauf continues: I will now say a few other 
words to thee for thy instruction. Decide 
carefully what thou wilt do; he who acts 
— knows not what the result wil be. Use 
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Osins, the judge of the words and deeds of men. His throne 15 set above 

the water whence comes the Nile. ‘The walls of his shrine are fire and 

the “living uraci" are above ıt» cornice, Isis and Nephthys are bebind 
hun, and the four sons of Horus on a lotus before him. 


not words of doubtful meaning, for they will 
react against thee. Utter not words of pride 
and arrogance, even to thyself. When thou art 
dismissed from school at midday, go not about 
singing and shouting, and trespass not in the 
houses round about. Deliver accurately the 
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message given thee to carry; add nothing 
thereto, omit nothing therefrom. And for the 
sake of the Great Chief (Osiris), speak not lies 
against thy mother; do nothing contrary to 
her wishes, even when thou art alone. If thou 
wilt contiol thy appetite thou wilt he listened 
to; if having caten three loaves and drunk two 
pitchers of beer thy belly is not full, thou must 
fight against it. The scribe who hears is noted ; 
he who hears (i.e. obeys) becomes a man of 
power. Dawdle not on thy way, spare not 
thyself. Kecp on fricndly terms with thy young 
schoolfellows. The goddesses Renenit and Mes- 
khenit are with the scribe from his birth until he 
becomes chief of the Town Council, and they 
make him to prosper and flourish. His father 
and mother give praise tu Ra; they have set 
him on the path of life. These are the things 
that I would set before thee and thy children's 
children.. 

Tuauf is thou:ht to have composed his 
“ Teaching " near the end of the Old Kingdom, 
but, as his work was made a text-book for schools 
under the New Kingdon two thousand years 
after, it is prettv clear that his vk ws about the 
profession of the scribe were endorsed by the 
fathers of sons in the later period of its popularity. 
Tuauf cared nothing for the training of the mind 
which the study of books should give the 
student; all he wanted fo. is son was freedom 
from manual labour, a good social position, and 
remuneration for his work on a generous scale. 

The schoolmaster probably received his 
pupils in his own house, and provided the 
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materials on which they learned to write 
hieroglyphs, and the rolls of papyrus from 
which they copied the passages selected by him 
for study. Whether he wrote out these passages 
in black ink upon thin slices of limestone, or 
upon whitened boards, as did the Copts, 
cannot be said. The pupils learned to draw 
hieroglyphs from lists prepared by him, and 
day by day they probably committed to 
memory, by frequent repetition, groups of 
words copied by him from a vocabulary in 
which the words were classified, as in a Coptic 
Scala. The Scala, or vocabulary, consists of a 
series of lists of objects, animate and inanimate, 
arranged in classes. Thus we have lists of names 
of countries and cities, lists of animals, "birds, 
reptiles, trees, plants, minerals, parts of the 
body, etc., and it is probable that the early 
compilers of the Scala borrowed their system 
from their ancestors, the Egyptians. The school- 
master’s authority over his pupils was ahsolute. 
They came to his house in the early morning and 
worked until noon, when thcy were dismissed 
for the day. They sat literally at his fect, and 
it is quite clear from statements made in the 
papyri that their master frequently supple- 
mented his oral instruction with corporal punish- 
ment. Sleepy and lazy boys often felt his rod 
on their backs. for he had no fear of being 
summoned for assault on their persons before the 
local magistrate. In one of the Anastasi papyri 
in the British Museum we read: “ A boy has a 
back, and he listens (or obeys) when he is 
beaten." Schoolmasters argue that if horses and 
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lions and hawks can be made to learn and be 
trained to obey man, why not the boy and the 
youth ? In addition to the education derived 
from books, boys were taught to be active and 
industrious, and the letters which great scribes 
wrote to their pupils contaiu many rebukes for 
laziness and many exhortations to work with 
alltheir might. Thclazy were always threatened 
with a beating, and one sage pertinently 
remarks : “ The ears of a boy are set on his back, 
and if you beat him he will listen." At some 
time during school hours the boys ate their three 
bread-cakes and drank thcir two jugs of beer; 
the boy who was not satisfied with these was 
held to be a gluttonous creature Unfortunately 
the inscriptions give no details of the system of 
instruction followed by a schoolmaster, and it 
is not known how he was paid or by whom 
the school was supported. The apparatus 
used by him in teaching was of a very simple 
character, and scarcely any school furniture 
was necessary. There may nave been secondary 
schools attached to the temple, wherein clever 
youths were trained for sp. cial work, but this is 
uncertain. 

Ihe scribe's equipment consisted of writing 
reeds, a palette, a water-pot, and a wrist- 
rest, all of which are represented in the hiero- 


glyph for scribe, He. The palette was a long 


narrow strip of wood or pic -2 of stone in which 
there were two shallow round hollows, one to 
hold black ink and the other red, and a 
groove in which the writing reeds were placed. 
These varied in iength from 4 to 12 inches, 
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and were about 4 inch thick. The water-pot 
was attached to the palette by a short cord, 
and both were fastened to the wrist-rest. The 
principal material used for writing upon was 
papyrus, but leather was also used, and 
drafts of important documents were written 
upon slices of fine white limestone and upon 
pieces of broken pots (ostraka). Papyrus was 
made bv gumming together layers of strips cut 
from the stalk of the papyrus plant, which grew 
in abundance in the swamps and marshes of 
Egypt. The heads of the large variety of the 
plant which is found in the Südàn were cooked 
and eaten by the natives. The strips were peeled 
off from the stalk and laid in a row, amd their 
edges were fastencd together by gum. Another 
layer of strips was laid horizontally across the 
first layer and :astened to it by gum; when 
pressed and trimmed the sheet of papyrus thus 
made was ready for use. The sheet could be 
made almost any length by attaching new strips 
from a plant at one end. The width of the 
largest sheet of papyrus known is about 20 inches, 
and the length of the longest roll about 133 feet. 


The papyrus roll was called ichama, | Q Tes 


The colour of papyrus varied in different periods 
from dark to light brown, but in the Ptolemaic 
and later periods many papyri are light yellow 
or cream colour, and some are nearly white. 
Paw «s, as a writing material plays a very 
1mportant part in the history of Egyptian scripts. 
The pre-dynastic Egyptians used pictographs 
in their writing, just as did the Anzanites and 
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Sumerians. But whilst these people, who had 
nothing but clay to use as æ writing material, 
finding that they could not easily draw figures 
of animals, circles, etc., on it, developed the 
cuneiform system of writing, in which the original 
forms of the pictographs disappeared, the 
Egyptians were able to draw their pictographs 
in ipk easily on papyrus, and so preserved the 
use of hieroglvphs in writing until the Roman 
Period. 

Papyri were preserved in the form of rolls, 


and the hieroglyph for “book,” J| or =s, 


shows that the papyrus roll was kept in shape 
by a papyrus cord, later a strip of linen, which 
was tied in a knot and sometimes fastened by 
a clay seal. Important rolls were usually 
preserved in wooden boxes; the Papyrus of 
Nu and the Harris Papyrus No. 1 (both in the 
British Museum) were found in boxes, and both 
papyri and their b.xes were sealed with clay 
seal. bearing impressions made by inscribed 
scarabs. Business docume ts, letters, etc., were 
stored in earthenware pot., especially in the 
Graeco-Roman and Coptic Periods. The black 
ink used was in early times made of charcoal, 
water and a little gum, but in later da ys a mineral 
preparation, which made the ink “ bite ” into 
the papyrus, was added. i+ was found that 
characters written in the ink with gum in it,gften 
flaked off. The red ink and the various c.iuuie 

paints that were used in the decoration of 
papyri were made of mineral substances; red 
ink was used chietly in writing the titles and 
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“catch words ” in literary compositions, and 
in making the red dots that mark the ends of 
the members of sentences. In the Book of the 
Dead the titles of the Chapters and many 
Rubrics and names of devils are written in 
red ink. Full descriptions of all the implements 
used by the Egyptian scribe will be found in 
the Guide fo the First, Second and Third Egyphan 
Rooms in the British Museum, London, 1924. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EGYPTIAN HOUSE AND ITS FURNITURE, FOOD 
AND DRINK, ETC. 


T: earliest inhabitants of Egypt, long 
before the course of the Nile was fixed, 
and whilst the valley was full of swamps 

and marshes, sheltered themselves behind 

straight screens made of reeds tied together 
with vegetable fibre. Later it occurred to some 
of them that they would o tain more shelter if 
they bent the screen round so as to form a circle, 
leaving a space to serve as a door, and very soon 
they began to plaster the screen with mud, 
which served as a protection against wind and 
sun. A roof was formed by laying reeds and 
palm branches on the top o: the circular screen, 
and little by little the circular hut was ev^veq,. 

Long before the Dynastic Period of Egyptian 

history the Egyptians began to make their huts 

or houses of the mud deposited by the Nile. 

At first the walls were made by piling up the 


D2 
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mud in lumps, one on top of the other, but 
experience showed' that such walls often fell in 
or fell out, because the lumps of mud contained 
nothing that would bind them together. Gradu- 
ally the circular form of hut or house was 
abandoned, and men began to build houses 
rectangular in form. One of the oldest examples 
of this kind of mud house is preserved in the 
British Museum (No. 35505), and from this we 
see that in the Late Neolithic Period the 
Egyptians built houses with both windows 
and doorways, and with “ battered " sides. 
The inclination of the walls inwards gave 
them greater stability. The doorposts, etc., 
were made of wood, and it seems that woodeh 
doors were known. When the Egyptians 
began to make bricks is unknown. Some 
authorities think that the art of brick-making 
was introduced into Egypt from Mesopotamia, 
but there is no good reason why the Egyptians 
should not have found it out for themselves. 
Ihe early Sumcrian bricks (say 3000 B.C.) are 
plano-convex, but the oldest Egyptian bricks 
have not this form, and all of them are unbaked. 
In building the primitive house of unbaked bricks 
no mortar was used. The circular or square 
hut made of reeds and palm branches and mud 
contained only one room; the later mud-brick 
houses in which wood was used for doors and 
their frames, etc., probably contained two rooms 
z. more. But from first to last the Egyptians 
generally lived in mud-brick houses, and every- 
one who has lived for any length of time in 
their country will admit that, provided the 
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walls are thick enough, mud-brick houses are 
preferable to those built accprding to European 
models. Gods as well as men lived in plaster- 
and-reed houses, even in the early Dynastic 
Period, and the form of the circular hut whicb 
served as a shrine for the god Menu is represented 
on stelae of the XVIIIth Dynasty. But the 
shrines of several of the gods were rectangular, 
and their shape and some of their characteristics 
are preserved in the granite shrines down to 
the Ptolemaic Period. Thc carly kings also 
dwelt in houses, or “ palaces," made of mud 
bricks and decorated with stonework. The 
fact that Tcheser, a king of the IIIrd Dynasty, 
built a “ house of stone” for himself was 
considered to be such a remarkable event by 
Manetho (a priest of Sebennytus in the IIIrd 
century B.C.) that he specially mentions it when 
speaking of Tcheser in his List of the Kings 
of Egypt. It may be noted in passing that 
Mr. C. J. Firth, -f the Government Service of 
Antiquities of Egypt, found the remains of this 
house and its fluted stone columns in 1924. 
It is impossible to give details of the early 
Egyptian houses, for, being built of mud or 
mud bricks, they soon, owing to the annual 
Inundation of the Nile, cracked or fell down, 
and others were promptly built on their ruins. 
Under the New Kingdom stone and metal were 
freely used in the constiuction of the houses 
of well-to-do persons. The doors, whitz swere 
sometimes single and sometimes double, were" 
often set in stone frames, on which were cut the 
name of the owner and magical symbols, as at the 
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present day, and sometimes to these was added 
an inscription containing phrases of laudation 
of the god under whose protection the master 
of the house placed himself and his house. 
Rich men framed their doors in copper, and 
the frame-plates were often inscribed. A 
good example of an inscribed house door 
(belonging to Khensuhetep) is exhibited in 
the British Museum (No. 566). Doors were 
secured by bolts, made of wood or metal, 
and simple contrivances which served as locks ; 
modernized forms of such contrivances can be 
seen in many outlying districts of Egypt and 
in Nubia and the Northern Südàn at the 
present day. 

Up to a comparatively late period, when a 
man of wealth was going to build a house, an 
animal (originally a man?) was sacrificed by 
him in order to obtain the good-will of the spirits 
of the earth, and, as figures of gods and amulets 
of various kinds have been dug up from the 
floors and out of the walls, we may assume that 
they were placed there to protect the fabric 
of the house from the attacks of evil spirits. 
From the large Vignette in the Papyrus of 
Nekht in the British Museum (No. 10471) we 
learn that the houses of well-to-do folk were 
provided with what are commonly called “ wind- 
catchers,” 7.¢. triangular wooden erections which 
were placed on the roof and were open to receive 
the cna} wind from the north. These caught 
‘ti wind and made it to blow down into the 
house; every purely Arab house has its Malkaf, 
which has the same form as its old Egyptian 
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equivalent. In some parts of Upper Egypt 
large houses may have been provided with 
sardabs, or underground chambers, to which the 
inmates withdrew for coolness during the heats 
of summer, but in Lower Egypt such chambers 
would be made uninhabitable through the 
infiltration of Nile water. In the Vignette 
mentioned above, the house is built on a platform 
in the form of the hieroglyph <=, maát, which 
means ''truth," and it has four rectangular 
windows placed high up in the wall, to prevent 
surface dust from blowing through them. Many 
large houses stood in a courtyard planted with 
vines and palms and other fruit-trees, and close 
by it was a small ornamental lake containing 
fish, and lotus and other water-plants. Such a 
garden formed a paradise for birds. Near by 
were the quarters of the servants or slaves, 
which consisted of a series of low mud huts, 
and the storehouses for grain and other articles 
of food. ` 

The granary was strongly built and was 
usually rectangular in form; it was provided 
with a stout wooden door and massive bolts 
and other fastenings. Along one side of 1t was 
a series of bins, with shutters through which 
the grain was poured in or taken out; the 
name of the giain in each bin was sometimes 
written above the shutter. A stairway led up 
to the roof of the bins, . lich was perforated 
in several places, probably for the purpose of 
pouring in grain or for ventilating the grain 
below. In some houses a stairway led from 
the ground floor to an upper storey, and in 
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almost every house a stairway gave access to 
the roof, where at one corner there stood a small 
shed to which thé master of the house might 
retire for rest and meditation in the cool of the 
evening. At a little distance 1rom the house 
of the rich man were the byres for the cattle 
and the buildings in which the servants of the 
estate did their work and kept their tools and 
implements. Here, too, was the threshing 
floor, which was circular and resembled a 
shallow bowl. Every drop of water used in 
the house had to be brought from the river, and 
was stored in large porous jars either set in a 
row in the ground or on a wooden stand, and 
all sanitary arrangements were of a primitiye 
character. 

The mud on which the house stood formed the 
floor, and usually it was left in its natural state. 
The dust which worked up from it through the 
traffic over it was swept up and carried away, 
and water was sprinkled over the floor tó prevent 
for a short time more dust from rising. Some- 
times, as we see at Tall al-Amàrnah, the floor was 
decorated with frescoes representing aquatic 
landscapes with birds, animals, flowers, etc., 
but if they were trodden on by many feet the 
dust soon rose up as before. The walls of 
ihe rooms, and sometimes the roof, or as we 
should say, ceilng, were either washed over 
with a neutral-coloured wash or decorated with 
frescoes. 

From time immemorial the Egyptians built 
along the walls outside their houses long low 
'* benches °’ of mud bricks, the tops of which 
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were carefully plastered with mud, from 3 to 
4 feet wide, and about 2 feet high ; “benches ” 

of this kind may be seen to-day in many parts of 
Egypt and the Siidan, and the Arabs use them, 
as did the Egyptians, as beds or couches. Boys, 
youths, and some of the watchmen, slept on 
them, a bundle of their own garments serving for 
a pillow, and a reed mat as a mattress. Those 
who slept on them probably had no other 
covering thar the cloaks which they wore by day, 
and, if we may judge by the habits of the modern 
Egyptians, their chief anxiety was to kecp their 
heads covered. The master of the house and 
some of his family slept upon bedsteads, 
which closely resembled the ankarib used by the 
modern Egyptians. The rectangular framework 
and the four legs, which were carved in the form 
of the legs of a lion, were made of stout pieces 
of wood and, when the wood used was ebony, 
were often inlaid with ivory. The framework 
was decorated wit^ a lion’s head at one end and 
a lion’s tail at the other, but occasionally the 
head of a hippopotamus took the place of the 
lion’s head. The bed o: the early period, as 
well as the bier, was represented by the hiero- 
glyph 7. The space between the framework 
was filled in either with wood or cordwork, as at 
the present day, and on this were laid simple 
reed mats or cushions. Men and women alike 
used a pillow or head-res: x , which was often 
buried with them in their tombs. It “ lifted up 
the head " of a man when living and the head 
of his mummy when dead. The pillow was 
sometimes made of limestone and was inscribed 
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with the name of its possessor in hieroglyphs 
inlaid with blue or green paste. Pillows of 
wood were frequently ornamented with ivory 
inlay, and on the rounded portions beautifully 
carved figures of the head of Bes are often found. 
The single upright support is often replaced by 
folding legs, the ends of which are carved to 
resemble the heads of geese. These brought to 
the sleeper the protection of the goose, which 
the Egyptians believed to be a good, ever- 
wakeful watcher that would warn the sleeper 
of danger. The Egyptians made amulets in 
the form of the pillow and buried them with 
their dead; on these was generally cut 
a version of Chap. clxvi of the Book of 
the Dead. 

The mats or cushions that served as mat- 
tresses varied in thickness, and it seems that 
they were sometimes supplemented by what 
may be termed a padded quilt, like the haf 
which is found in Egypt to-day. The sleeper 
lay on one part of this and drew the other part 
over him to serve as bed-clothes. Good bed- 
steads stood high, and footstools were often 
needed to get on them. The well-to-do provided 
themselves, as Herodotus says (i. 95), with 
network coverings under which to sleep, and 
these were the equivalents of the modern 
mosquito nets. These were, of course, un- 
necessary in hilly districts, hut in places near 
the river and in the Delta at certain seasons of 
the year sleep would be impossible without them. 
Palladius tells the story of a certain ascetic who 
went to a marshy district in the Delta in order to 
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mortify the flesh through the bites of the gnats, 
i.e. mosquitoes, and when he had been there but 
a short time his skin became covered with lumps 
and was like the hide of the hippopotamus. 
The chairs had high, straight backs, decorated 
with inlaid work, and must have formed very 
uncomfortable resting-places ; the seats of some 
were so high that footstools or cushions were 
necessary for comfort. The seats were often 
made of wocd, and for these cushions were 
provided ; the scat made of papyrus cords or 
leather was the most comfortable to sit upon. 
The arm-chair with a low back was well known 
and much used by people of good position. 
Chairs of State were elaborately carved, inlaid 
with ivory and ebonv, and otherwise decorated, 
and those that served as thrones for kings were 
regarded with the same awe and reverence as is 
the king's stool among modern African peoples. 
Favourite chairs, stools, cushions, pillows, etc., 
were often buried ‘1 the tombs of their owners, 
as the collections of furniture from the tombs 
that are exhibited in the great museums in 
Europe and America testity. 

The various kinds of tables used by modern 
nations were unknown to the Egyptians, and 
their one table was that from which they ate 
their food. It consisted of two parts: a round 
stand, about 12 inches high, with projecting 
ends, and a thick flat circular slab, which formed 
the table proper, on which the food was placed. 
The slab was often covered with a layer of 
pieces of palm branches, but sometimes the 
branches were stuck into holes in the slab and 
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stood upright, and so kept away flies. The 
dish or tray with the food was placed on the slab, 
and the family and the guests seated themselves 
round it on stools and took the food with their 
hngers. The clothes of the family were kept in 
wooden chests or in small crates made of thin 
strips of wood or the stems of palm branches; 
the former were divided into sections by wooden 
partitions, and some of them contained small 
wooden receptacles in which objects of special 
value could be placed. Jewellery was kept in 
little square or rectangular coffers, made generally 
of wood, and their sides and covers were inlaid 
with ivory, glass paste, plaques of blue and green 
Egyptian porcelain, etc. Under the Middle 
Kingdom, and probably eailicr, an official, when 
travelling about on his duties, carried the 
necessary changes of apparel in small wicker- 
work cases like the modern suit-case. These 
were divided into sections, like those of a 
dressing-case, in which articles for the toilet, 
etc., were kept. 

How the Egyptians warmed their houses is 
not known exactly; fireplaces in the modern 
sense of the word were unknown to them. 


In making fire they used a fire-drill, L, which 
was similar in form to that which has been 
employed in Africa from time immemorial. The 
drill itself was a piece of very hard wood, around 
one end of which several ridges were cut; this 
was inserted in a hole made in a piece of soft 
dry wood, and made to revolve rapidly by the 
two hands between which it was placed being 
rubbed quickly each over the other, or by means 
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of a cord. A little inflammable material was 
placed in the hole in which theborer worked, and 
this soon burst into flame. There is reason to 
believe that the Egyptians knew how to strike 
fire from flints. For fuel, straw of various kinds 
and dried cow-dung were used, and rarely wood ; 
nothing in the nature of coal was known to the 
Egyptians. The houses were lighted by lamps 
from the carliest times. It is probable that the 
ordinary lamp was made of stone or earthenware, 
and was round or shell-shaped and verv shallow, 
with a projecting lip. Into this a small quantity 
of castor oil, or some other vegetable oil, was 
poured, and a few linen threads, laid in the oil, 
served as a wick. These threads were drawn out 
over the lip and lighted, and trimmed from time 
to time. Forty years ago many such lamps were 
to be secn in many parts of Egypt and in the 
Südàn; they gave very httle light, it is true, 
but theyemade no smoke. The Egyptians must 
have used artificial ught of some kind in painting 
the walls and ceilings of the tombs, but nowhere 
do we find any trace of blackening by lamp 
smoke, and the only light tuey can have had was 
that given by lamps. We may dismiss from 
consideration the statements that have been 
made to the effect that the Egyptians used 
electricity for lighting purposes, for they are 
wholly unsupported by an, evidence. But it is 
possible, as Herodotus suggests (i1. 62), that the 
wicks of their lamps were placed in some earthy 
substance which was saturated with oil and 
served as a feeder of them. Judging by the 
appearance of the objects that have been found 
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in graves of the Old Kingdom, and have been 
identified as lamps, early lamps had no projecting 
lip, and the wicks were placed in the centre. If 
this be so the shape of the lamp was that of a 
small bowl, and the oil-saturated material and 
the wick resembled the modern night-light. 
A lamp-stand that would accommodate several 
lamps was found in a Theban tomb, and we 
know from the inscription on a stele found 


at Jabal Barkal that a lamp-stand, Hs , Was 


dedicated to the temple of Amen-Rà there. The 
lighted or burning lamp played an important part 
in some of the religious and magical ceremonies of 
the Egyptians, as may be seen from the Vignetfe 
of Chap. cxxxvii of the Book of the Dead. 
The Egyptian Christians, ż.e. the Copts, made 
their lamps of bronz: and carthenware, and 
some of them had as many as seven burners. 
Egyptian Dress. A mere summary of the 
different kinds of articles of apparel worn by 
the Egyptians during the long period of their 
history would fill a good-sized volume, and in a 
little book like the present only a few of the most 
important of them can be mentioned. The 
primitive waist-cord, with its knot of magical 
significance, became a belt or girdle made of 
costly material, the loin-cloth made of linen 
became a tunic of elaborate form, and under the 
influence of the wealth, derived from conquered 
or raided nations, the Egyptians attained to a 
height of luxury in dress which it is hard 
to understand, and harder still to describe. It 
was not modesty or shamefacedness that drove 
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them to multiply the size and number of their 
garments, but love of display and of personal 
adornment. The naked human body at no time 
troubled them. Boys and girls went about 
naked, the former even whilst they were at 
school. Men and women worked in the fields 
naked, servants of both sexes went about their 
work in the house and around naked, and women 
of the upper classes were not ashamed to leave 
their necks and breasts uncovered before the 
public gaze. The bas-reliefs and paintings of 
the New Kingdom show that about r400 B.C. 
women loved to have their longest garments 
made of diaphanous materials, through which 
every part of their bodies could be seen. And 
noblemen sat at meat and took part in religious 
festivals with the upper half of their bodies and 
their legs bare. The dress of the god and the 
king had much in common. The god had on his 
head a sort of helmet-cap, above which was his 
characteristic symivl. He wore a tunic which 
reached from his breast to his knees, and was 
held in position by two bar ds or straps, one over 
each shoulder. Round hi. waist was a girdle, 
and from its centre at the back hung a long 
tail made to resemble that of an animal. His 
legs, from the knecs downwards, and feet were 


bare. In one hand he held a sceptre, |, and 
in the other r the symLol of “life.” The 


goddess wore on her head her characteristic 
symbol, and usually a collar round her neck. 
Her body was covered by a garment woven in 
one piece, reaching from her breasts to a little 
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above her ankles ; it was held in position by a 
band or strap over each shoulder. The top 
of this long garment was covered by a band, 
which was put on after the garment, and its 
position was immediately bclow her breasts. 
Her ankles and feet were bare. In some pictures 
the goddess wears bracelets or bangles and 
anklets. 

The king, like the god, wore a loin-cloth, 
which was kept in its place by means of a band or 
belt and a strip of linen that passed between 
the legs ; sometimes this was supplemented by 
a kind of short tunic, the fold of which projected 
in front. From the back of the waistband or 
belt hung, in the earliest times, a jackal’s tail, 
but at a later period an artificial tail took its 
place. Round his neck the king wore a collar, 
which was sometimes deep enough to cover the 
upper part of the breast, and on his head a 
helmet-cap (usually made of leather or linen), 
with two side flaps which fell one over each 
shoulder on to the breast. Under the New 
Kingdom shoulder-cloths and long garments 
like the cloaks worn by the Egyptians at the 
present time came into use. The artisan 
classes also wore loin-cloths and short tunics 
over them, and their forms and styles varied 
very little in the course of centuries. The 
peasant class wore very little clothing, and their 
dress, both for men and women, consisted of 
a single garment, even as it does in Egypt and 
the Sudan to-day. The slave usually wore 
nothing. Women, including the queen, wore 
a single garment, which was held in position by 
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a band tied under the breasts and which reached 
to the ankles. Both the upper and lower hems 
were ornamented with designs in needlework 
which were more or less elaborate. Originally 
women of all classes were content to wear 
garments made of homespun linen, which closely 
resembled the damür lineu seen in the Südàn 
at the present day ; but as time went on weavers 
learned how to make the fine, diaphanous fabrics 
which are now gencrally called byssus, and 
these were commonly uscd in making the apparel 
of the queen and the princesses and the wives 
and daughters of rich men and high officials. 
The head-dress of the queen was usually made in 


the form of the Vulture-goddess Mut, N t.e. 


the “ Mother,” because the queen was keld to 
be the mother of the ration. 

The linen garments of the rich were washed 
in the River Nile by professional washermen, 
and those of the ,^oier classes by the women 
of the household. The clothes were laid upon 
flat stones and well beater with palm sticks, or 
even stones, and it seems tat fine sand or earth 
was used in the process of cleansing instead of 
soap. In the Ptolemaic Period, and probably 
earlier, the Egyptians used cakes of a kind of soap 
which was called ANTCHIR, ING m l Ill PA 
This word is preserved in wx optic, and in the 
Homily of John, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
on Susanna, it is said that when she went into 
the garden to 1est she sent her servants away 
to bring her owp ucal sit ova txip, z.e. “ soda 
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and soap.” (See Budge, Coptic Homilies, page 49 
(text).) Socks, stockings, handkerchiefs and 
boots seem to have been unknown in Ancient 
Egypt, but many sandals have been found in the 
tombs. Their shape is shown by the hieroglyph 


for sandal, M They were made chiefly of plaited 


papyrus, but examples in wood and leather are 
known. Most people, and certainly the lower 
classes, went about barefoot, and many must 
have suffered from the stings of scorpions in 
consequence. The sandal latchet was frequently 
made of leather. Kings and men of high rank 
numbered a sandal-bearer among their servants, 
and noblemen were proud to be royal sandal- 
bearers. Then, as now, the sandals were put 
oft on entering a house or royal or sacred pre- 
cincts. Closed sandals, :.e&. shoes, became 
common in the Graeco-Roman Period, and were 
adopted by all who could afford to protect 
their feet. The Christian monks made sandals 
as well as mats and baskets, and added to the 
revenues of their monasti ries by their sale. 
The fingers and tocs of statucs of gods and kings, 
when “dressed” for day ot festival, were 
covered with fingc:-stalls, similar to the fingers 
of the modern $loves. Those that were placed 
on the fingers and tocs of Thothmes III were 
made of massive gold, and the royal finger-nails 
and toe-nails were represented by thin nail- 
shaped plaques of lapis-lazuli. They reached 
to the second joints of the fingers, and were 
held in position by straps of gold, which were 
fastened to gold bands round the wrists and 
ankles. 
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The articles of jewellery and other decorative 
objects used as personal adornments were 
originally amulets... Amohg these may be 
mentioned collars, necklaces and pectorals 
formed of rows of beads made of semi-precious 
stones, gold, crystal, etc. The earliest known 
beads were unpierced Under the XIIth Dynasty 
necklaces were made entirely of scarabs in 
amethyst, sard, carnelian, agate and lapis-lazult ; 


at a later time the amulets it ^. T |, and 


figures of the gods and flies and heads of Hathor, 
all in gold, were intcrspersed with the beads. 
Armlets and bracelets were worn by large 
numbers of women; the former were usually 
made of copper, and the latter of gold. A few 
examples of bracelets or bangles made cf flint 
and glazed Egyptian porcelain aie known. 
Anklets closely 1esembled aımlets in shape, and 
were made of copper oi gold Small earrings 
made of gold inl» 1 vith semi-precious stones 
were common 1n carly days ; 1n the later periods 
of Egyptian history they ‘vere made very long. 
The most elaborate examp es of them ure found 
in graves of the first five centuries of the Christian 
Era. The varicties of the finger ring are many. 
The greater number of them wure made of gold 
wire of varying thickness, ana ihe bezel was 
formed by an inscribed scarab or a plaque, 


t The word " amukt " 1s denved fiom the Arabic ‘| : 


which means something that 1s worn o» carried to protect 
à person against the attacks of evil spimts. Compare 
“ phylacteiy." 


E2 
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rectangular or oval, on which were carved figures 
of gods and goddesses or magical inscriptions. 
Some of the massive gold rings have bezels of 
cylindrical form, and some have elongated 
projections in the form of a cartouche with royal 
names written in it. The finger ring had a 
special importance in the Other World, and 
when a man was too poor to afford one in metal 
he provided himself with one made of plaited 
grass or straw. 

The Egyptians of the upper classes paid great 
attention to their personal appearance and to 
the physical well-being of the body. In early 
times women, and sometimes men, cut or 
punctured designs of various kinds on cerfhin 
parts of their bodv, with the idea that they would 
protect them against the attucks of evil spirits. 
In later times loyal ı pficials had the name of the 
reigning king tattooed on their shoulders or 
breasts, and 10yal cartouches were often cut 
on the shoulders and breasts of the statues of 
officials, perhaps with the idea of placing them 
under the magical protection of the king. As 
a rule men shaved off thor beards and side- 
whiskers, but not the hair of their head. Their 
razors were made of flint in carly times, and in 
later of copper The models of the elaborately 
plaited beard which we see attached to coffins 
represent the traditional form of the beard of the 
natives of Punt in the Northern Südàn, to whom 
the primitive Egyptians were related. The 
purely native form of the heaid is represented 
by the short, almost square, tuft of hair which 
is seen on the point of the chin in paintings of 
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all classes of people of all periods. Figures of 
Osiris generally have the Puntite beard, a fact 
that suggests that it had a special ceremonial or 
religious character. Men wore wigs made of 
sheep’s wool, and several paintings in the tombs 
show that they wore false beards. Some 
paintings suggest that the hair of some Egyptians 
culled naturally, but whether curly or straight 
the hair was cut comparatively short. Women 
dressed their hai m many dificrent ways. Some- 
times it fell naturally over the neck and shoulders, 
sometimes it was arranged in plaits of different 
length-, and sometimes it was done up in a mass 
which was fastened by a band o: fillet at the back 
of the head. In many cases the hai was divided 
into two parts, each of which fell down in front ; 
an ornamental fillet placed immediately above 
the forehead prevented it fiom falling over the 
face At festivals and entertainments women 
wore Jotus flowers in then hair, the blossoms 
projecting over then foreheads, and on the top 
of the head a cake or ball of scented unguent 
in a light framework was p` ced. This unguent 
melted bv degrees und ran ov. 1 the head and down 
into the hair, and besides producing a pleasant 
coolness in the — imparted to the hair itself 
a delightful aroma (see p. 72). 

In figures and statues of the Old Kingdom 
the hair seems to have b ev “ bobbed,” and 
the appearance of the hair ot some of those 
of the New Kingdom suggests that a mode of 
treating and dressing the hair closely resembling 
the “ shingling " of the present day was known 
to the Egyptians. lt is not certain whether 
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Egyptian women knew of or used depilatories, 
but judging by the prescriptions for the hair that 
are found in the Ebers Papyrus, they must have 
dyed their hair black when it was turning grey. 
To increase the thickness of the hair they used 
many kinds of perfumed oils and scented unguents 
composed of ingredients that were believed to 
possess magical properties. Women greatly 
hoped that they would have masses of hair on 
their heads in the Other World, and 1n order to 
make this certain their hair, under the New 
Kingdom, was cut oll by their relatives and tied 
up in a bundle, which was placed under the fect 
of the mummy initscartonnage case  Hairpjns 
were made of wood or ivory, and weie ornamented 
in various ways The combs used for the hair 
were also made of wood or ivory, and several 
examples of the small-tooth comb are known. 
Of the combs that were placed in the hair as 
ornaments, the oldest known belong to the Late 
Neolithic Period; many fine examples of those 
used by Coptic women are to be seen in the 
British Museum 

The intense heat of the summer, and the bitter 
cold of the nights, and the blinding glare of the 
water which covered the land during the 
Inundation, produced ophthalmia and many 
other diseases of the eyes, which frequently 
destroyed the sight. At a very early period both 
men and women smeared their eyelids with 
specially prepared unguents, and laid over them 
powdered antimony, or stibium (which the 


Egyptians called il | c IN ir mestemt, and 


PLATE HI. 


V Theban teast 


The guests male and female, are seated on Chars, with Jegs made ij. the torm of the legs ot hons, and are being 

serv d. with dood and dink by naked female savans, On the topot the wig of cach guest wc see the rone 

contaimng scented unguent which melts and runs down over the head and body, borang with at cocdness 
Ad. retrestimit nt 


The inspection and counting of the king's cattle at Thebes, Fiom a tomb wa'l-paiuting in the British Museum. 
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the Greeks oripmw, and the Arabs (eS, or Ruhl), 
or a powder made from lead or copper or 
practically any substance possessing astringent 
properties The unguent was applied by the 
finger, but the powder was laid on the eyelids 
by means of a short stick made of wood or bone 
or ivory or stone, with a flattened end. The 


Arabs call such a stick the “ needle,” sa, ıbrah, 


of the kuhl put Eye-paint, as we may term these 
preparations, was kept 1n tubcs made of alabaster, 
Egyptian porc: lain, wood, ivory. earthenware, 
ctc, and the tube and its needle were often 
provided with a leather case. And the Egyptian 
women soon discovered that smearing the eyelids 
with unguent and stibium not only eased the pain 
in the eyes and rested them, but also added to 
the natural beauty of their faces The whiteness 
of the whites of the eyes was emphasized by 
the darkened eyelids, ind the large dark pupils 
appeared like black pools in their midst, the 
whole effect being very striking The eyebrows 
as well as the eyelids w.-e frequently painted 
with stibium, of which several preparations 
were known, some wholly black and others 
greenish in colour. Whether the custom of 
painting the eyelids and eyebrows was indigenous 
or of foreign origin is unknown, but there seems 
to be little doubt that so.. kinds of eye-paint 
were imported {fiom the East. Under the XIIth 
Dynasty a present of eye-paint was brought to 
one of the nobles at Bam Hasan by the Amu 
people from Western Asia, ihe scene is repro- 
duced in the following illustration. 
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In the upper register we see the great Egyptian 
nomarch Khnemu-hetep II accompanied by his 
dogs and an attendant. ‘Lhe royal scribe Nefer- 


hetep, i presents to him a document on 
which is recorded the arrival of a company of 
the Amu bringing eye-paint. Bchind him is the 
official Khati, *— |], and behind him is the 


inte (4 SR hea "uM. Kod 


dane f wi 


The Amu bringing (y« paint to Khnemu bet p U ai Bari Hà an 


governor of the lund, Absha, / xa | Ih, who 


together with his men 1s noe wild animals 
from the desat. The inscription above reads, 
“ The coming to bring eye paint; thirty-seven 


Anetra ts i) Dae 


np 
SB, iin In the lowei register 
are s seen n the pus men of the company and 


their women, a boy, and tlie asses. 
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Climatic conditions have in all periods made it 
necessary for the Egyptians to anoint themselves 
with oils and unguents of various kinds, and 
the dead in the various mansions of heaven, 
as well as the living, found it necessary to make 
use of them. The oils were obtained from 
plants and irees, both native and foreign, and 
were supposed to possess magical as well as 
medicinal properties; what kind of fat, or 
fats, was used in the preparation of salves and 
pomades is not known. Scented oils and salves 
were kept in vessels made of stone or alabaster 
(with closely fitting covers to prevent the escape 
of the perfumc), hundreds of examples of which 
may be seen in every large museum. Sets of 
four, six or morc, containing the choicest kinds 
of perfumed oils, were frequently arranged in 
specially constructed cases, as in Persia, India and 
other countries at the present dav. Anointing 
the body usually followed bathing, and as the 
Egyptians attached the greatest importance to 
personal cleanliness, the daily use of oils 
and salves was general an ong women of the 
upper classes; then as now it brought with it 
a feeling of physical well-being and restiulness. 
The hair was perfumed by pourmy scented oil 
on the top of the head, e«specisllv during the 
festivals and other public rejoicing:. Anointing 
with oil had also a ceremo. i ! importance, and 
under the Old Kingdom the acad were anointed 
with the Seven Holy Oils, the names ot which 
are duly set forth in the Liturgy of Funerary 
Offerings, and on the alabaster anointing slabs, 
exainples of which may be seen in the British 
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Museum (Nos. 29, 421, 6124, 6125). Women 
also perfumed thejr bodies by fumigation, for 
they seated themselves over or near small piles 
of burning powder made of gums and aromatic 
substances. Once of the principal ingredients was 
probably sandalwood powder, which is largely 
used in Egypt and the Sudan at the present day. 

In the matter of washing and anointing, 
cleanliness and godliness went hand in hand, and 
the feeling of physical well-being which resulted 
from them was enhanced bv the consciousness 
that a religious obligation had been discharged. 
The use of the juice of the kinna plant for staining 
the nails of the hands and fect a reddish-y coy 
colour was common in Egypt, but whether it 
had any teligious significance or whether the 
plant possessed valuabie medicinal properties, 1s 
not known Painting the cheeks and staining 
the lips red was not unknown among Egyptian 
women, as one of the mummies found at Dêr 
al-Bahari proves. The breath was sweetened 
by holding in the mouth small pellets made of 
aromatic spices mixed with honey, and perhaps 
the famous dufigum. The toilet-box, or dressing- 
case, of a lady contained tubes of stibium and 
salve for the eyelids, flasks of scented unguent, 
a “shell” in bronze or alabaster on which to 
mix unguents, a pair of sandals, a comb with 
two rows of tecth, small papyrus cushions, and 
a mirror. The mirror was made of a round 
or oval plate of fine copper, polished on each 
side, and was set in a handle of wood, ivory or 
copper. Some handles are in the form of a lotus 
column, and others in that of a naked woman, 
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who is probably intended to represent Hathor, 
the goddess of beauty. Mirrors were kept in 
wooden or copper cases, but few examples of 
these have come down to us. 

Speaking generally, the Egvptians lived upon 
the produce of their own country which, except 
in continuous years of famine, was amply suffi- 
cient for their needs. The food of the rich and 
well-to-do folk was more varied than that of the 
peasants and slaves, and then as now men ate 
and drank according to their means. The poorer 
classes had to be satisfied with bread and water 
and a few vegetables; meat and game and wine 
and rich pasti y were only to be found commonly 
in the houses of the wealthy. 

The most important article of food was bread, 
which was made into cakes and loaves of many 
shapes and sizes, e.g. O, Q, €, az». Flour 
was obtained by crushing and rolling the grain 
with a stone roller on a slightly concave slab of 
stone ; this grinding was done by the women of 
the house, who knelt on the ground to obtain the 
necessary purchase on thc roller. When large 
quantities of flour were required mills with two 
grinding stones placed onc above the other were 
uscd. The flour was mixed with water, and the 
resulting dough wa» twisted or cut into cakes or 
loaves, and baked either on heate 1 stones or in 
ovens. In larger houses .^ bread-cakes were 
carried from the oven to the store-house in 
baskets, as at the present day. Cooks possessing 
the skill of the confectioner mixed honey with 
the dough and made dainty rolls and three- 
cornered cakes for festivals. Many families 
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kept herds of geese of the large kind which we 
see depicted on the walls of tombs. ‘They were 
roasted on braziers or baked in ovens made 
of Nile mud. The goose was one of the principal 
offerings made to the dead, and figures of it are 
cut upon the Aetep ottering-slabs, —o—, and drawn 
on papyri. Fish was a common article of food, 
but, as we learn from the great stcle of Piankhi, 
the Nubians regarded the eaters of fish as unclean. 
The flesh of cows and oxen was eaten after 
boiling. The animal was bled to death, and then 
the head was cut off and the body dismembered 
The slaughter of the bull and the presentation 
of its heart to the deccased form one ot the most 
important ceremonies in the Liturgy of Opening 
the Mouth. 

The drink of the commumty in general was 
water fiom the Nile, foi «ven it it was drawn 
from wells, the source of their supply was the 
river. Water was brought from the Nile in 
skins (the modern gn bah). and pourcd into large 
porous jais (the modern 77), which stood in 
the courtyards of houses, presumably in some 
shady place. or perhaps in a specially 100fed-in 
building. These large pus “sweated,” i.e. 
the water oozed through their sides, and the 
water inside was cooled by the evaporation 
caused by thc currents of aii that blew through 
the courtyards. The texts prove conclusively 
that the Egyptians loved a “cool drink," 


4| g i wee, and mure than one deccased person 
prays that he may drink water drawn from the 
deep middle part, JJ c, of the river. Nile 
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water must always have had a laige quantity 
of animal and vegetable matter in solution, and 
yet if diunk fresh it causes the drinker no 
convenience Year by year the Atbard brought 
down in its roaring flood an immense mass of 
red caith, vegetable refuse, carcase,» of animals, 
and sometimes human bodies, and people drank 
its water and wore unharmed Even to-day, 
provided the zzzs and kullas are kept clean, it is 
a wonderlully refreshing dink 

The Egvptian-, like many otha African 
peoples, drank milk in lage quantities, but 


then favourite beverage was beer, i ^O, hegt. 


The king and every man of substance lad his 
own brewery. but the poo: man had to buy 
his heer at the  hou-c of beer," i e. beer-shop, 
untold numbers of which must have existed 
throughout the countiv. Beer was made from 
almost any kind of guun The grain was wetted 
and kept until it .«pon to sprout, then they 
rubbed it down and made a paste of it, of 
which they fashioned laig cakes. These were 
lightly baked and then oioken up, and the 
piece» were put into pots which were filled 
with water [hese were left for à dav or two 
so that fermentation might take plice, and 
then the liquid was strained auc drunk whilst 
fresh. It had a slight ‘Sitter, acid taste, 
probably like that of the bee: made in the Südàn 
to-day, but if kept for a day or two it became 
sour and undrinkable The power of this beer 
to intoxicate was very great, 1f we may judge 
by the warnings against excess in drinking it 
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that are given by the sages, but it was drunk 
freely by young and old, and by men and women 
alike. Beer formed one of the most important 
offerings to the dead, and specially prepared 
kinds of it were presented to the deceased during 
the recital of the Liturgy of Opening the Mouth. 
Curiously enough, offerings of bread-cakes and 
beer were made to certain of the granite obelisks 
at Thebes, but this practice must have arisen 


1 Here is an es of such warnings fiom the Precepts 


K N SUB bi Y [ses | AAA 
f m l D -—: YN nw Jia. N <> e 
eae not thyself hclphss m drinking in the 


e Ai VOS 20.7 4 $5 


beer sepe Lor wilnot the words of [thy] rx port repeated 


e eae a ee 


i out OD thy without) thy I} fthat a 


mouth f Lbnowing ,  Lutiured them ? 

SUM TUI XS SNC 
n SN A = NT SP ^.] dys N 

Falling down thy Iinbs will be broken, [and] 
-Ae D VN WEN ta g, AAN a SEEN 
AMAMA \ n 2l ca | < IN Ul KA 

noone wil — give thee f a h ina. tolie'pl as for thy 

Yl the up) f 


WA meu UL 


companions inthe — swilhng of beer, they will get up 


a 219% SE 


and say, “ Outside with this drunkard.” 
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through the persistence of the belief that the 
spirit of the Sun-god dwelt in them, for the 
obelisk was only an elongation of the shaft of 
the Sun Stone which was worshipped at Helio- 
polis under the Old Kingdom. The drinking 
of wine in Egypt is as old as dynastic 
civilization. The hieroglvph for the growing 
vine shows us a vine branch trained over 


«takes, Kr and the hieroglyph for wine- 


press, | which illustrates the pressing out 


of the juicc of grapes into a vesscl, proves that 
ihe manufacture of wine dates from the carliest 
times. 

The king and every large landed proprietor 
possessed a vineyard and stored the wine in large 
earthenware jars, the mouths of which were 
stopped with mu and scaled with seals bearing 
the name of the owner of the winc. Many 
districts,-eg Aswin /Syene), Pei-Uatchit, the 
Fayyüm and the countiv round about Lake 
Marcotis were famous for their wine, and that 
made in the Delta, which was a species of vin 
ordinaire, is often mentioned in the lists. Large 
quantities of wine were imported into Egypt 
from Libya and Palestine and Syria, and a 
portion of a wine-jar, inscribed with the words 
" Rhodian winc, found in the chamber of 
offerings of a pyramid at ?:.rawi, proves that 
wine was also imported from the Greek Islands. 
In some cases the drinking of wine formed a kind 
of ceremonial function, and it is possible that 
in certain circumstances it possessed a religious 
significance. Vases of wine and censers filled 
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with burning incense were offered as verv special 
gifts to the gods at all periods of. Egyptian 
history. Specimens of the wine-cups used 
under the New Kingdom are exhibited in the 
British Museum (Nos. 246080, 26226, 4801). 
Besides the ordinary beer the Egvptians drank 
a special kind which was swectened with honey 
and resembled mead. 


CHAPTER III 
PHARAOH AND HIS SUBJECTS 


HARAOH, King of all Egypt, was, as 
P this title signifies, the “Great House," 

D, Por-d, in whichall his people lived and 
sought asylum ; with far less reason the Sultan 
of Turkey also called himself “ Bab al-'Ali," or 
“the Exalted Cte,” which is commonly 
rendered 'Subliine Porte." In prehistoric 
times each large district of Egypt had its own 
ruler, and the country was divided into a series 
of what were practically small kingdoms. In 
the Late Neolithic Period there was one great 
king in Upper Egvpt and another in Lower 
Egypt, zc. the Delta, and these two great 
divisions of the country were known throughout 
the late: Dynastic Period us the “ Two Lands," 
= Upper Egypt seems to have been divided 
into two parts, and the capital of the southern 
half was Hensu, which Hebrew writers, e.g. 
Isaiah (xxx. 4), « Alled Kháünés, and the Greeks 


F 
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knew as Herakleopolis. At the end of the Neo- 
lithic Period war broke out between the kings 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, and the king of the 
South conquered the king of the North, and so 
became the Unifier of the Two Lands and King 
of all Egvpt. The conquest of Lower Egypt 
was probably not effected by one king, and it is 
not quite certain which king really earned the 
title of “ Unifier of the Two Lands," though 
on the whole the credit of the subjugation of the 
North by the South must be given to Narmer, 
who was a mightv warrior and a great conqueror. 
Manetho, in his King List, makes Ménes to be the 
first king of Egypt, and as this name no doubt 


represents the Egyptian Mena, E: |. or Men, ~>, 


which was also on of the titles of Aha, the 
successor of Nàrmer, we may assume that the final 
unification of Egypt was etfected by him. "Ihe 
power of the king of Egypt at that .time was 
absolute, and right of conquest made him the 
owner of the whole country and the master of 
every living being in it, and the religious directors 
of the people were his servants. But sooner or 
later every king of Egypt has found it expedicnt 
to be on good terms with the ancient priesthoods 
of the country, and the carly dynastic kings 
obtained the support of the priesthood of 
Nekhen in Upper Egypt and of the priesthood 
of Per-Uatchit in the Delta ; in the former city 
the deity worshipped was Nekhebit, the Vulture- 


goddess, AN and in the latter the Uraeus- 
goddess Uatchit, D But the king was the 
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lineal descendant of a god who had reigned upon 
earth, and was, therefore, a god, even though 
he possessed a body of flesh ; he was not only 
the god of his people, but he could present their 
offerings, together with his own, to himself. 
The king's will was the god's will, his actions 
were the outcome of the god's thoughts, and in 
looking upon the king's person the people looked 
upon the god He was worshipped as a god, 


the “ great god," | f neter d, the ‘“ beneficent 
god,” £ neler nefer, and even as “ lord, maker 
of things,” "> <> 2. neb ari akht. As man he 


built a temple to himself as a god, and he 
worshipped himself in 1t; for Amenhetep III 
built the temple at Sulb in his own honour, and 
worshipped himself in it, and he built another to 
his wife Ti as a goddess, and worshipped her as 
such in it. 

The king claimed as his ancestor the god Her, 
or Horus, whose symb 1 was the hawk, SN 
which was in early times regarded as the personi- 
fication of the spiritof the highest heaven, hisright 
eye, Sc, being the sun and his left eve, <3, the 
moon. His solar character is wdicated by the 
disk on his head, A As + e son and descendant 
of Horus the king adopted a Horus name, or 
title, which was written on a rectangular object 


NE 


represented thus ; as the king approved 


by the ancient ‘‘ mother-goddesses " Nekhebit 
F2 
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and Uatchit he assumed a Nebti name, or title, 
NA and as the “ Horus of gold," X, he added 


a third name to his titulary. As “ Lord of the 
Upper 


Herus in bhum^n form ard wenta the double crows: oul g up the Nile 
dunng tas conquest of fteyyt Tle ha driven Ets Jutja tite tne 
hippopotamus the rib lof revelt, rebelim 2 id eval, ntubo fe ttered 
by chains bod by Hlc. aid byla violn dsin tle bov of the boat, 


and Lower Egypt. he took, at a later time, a 
fourth title, i.e. the Nesubat name, AM - in 


) 
O C 


this double character the reed, I? 1s the symbol 
of his sovereignty over the South, and the bec, 
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or hornet, \Z , of his rule over the North. The 
unity of the Two Lands is geaphically depicted 
in the hieroglyph Vy which represents the lotus 


of the Delta and the papyrus of Upper Egypt 
twined round the svmbol of union, and we sec it 
cut on the sides of the royal throne. But asa 
matter of fact the separate existence of the South 
and the North was always recognized As lord of 


the South the kine wore the White Crown, Q. 


and as king of the North. the Red Crown, Y., 
and cach is cleaily distinguishable in the double 


crown, » 


For some time, probably for many centuries, 
the king was worshipped as the son of Horus 
the Sun-god, but during the rule of the great 
kings who built the Pyramids of Gizah, the 
priesthood of An or Anu, the On of the Bible 
(Gen. xli. 45), succeede, in gaining great power 
in the North, and their god Ráà, a torm of the 
Sun-god, attained a predominant position among 
the gods of Egypt. The city of On, or Heliopolis, 
* the city of the Sun," was founded in very early 
times, and it was a large and important town 
long before the unificati ^ of Upper and Lower 
Egypt by Narmer or Aha. Tt was the terminus 
of many caravan routes from the east, north, 
west and south, and was the greatest centre of 
trade and commerce in the north of Egypt. 
Men of many nationalities and religions met and 
transacted bu:iiess there, and as a result the 
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priesthood of On became a very wealthy and 
powerful body. By —€— On foreign influences 
of all kinds camé into Egypt, and the peculiar 
form of the worship of the Sun-god that obtained 
there seems to have been introduced from some 
country in the east coming through Syria and 
Palestine. The priesthood of Rà watched their 
opportunity and, having succeeded in dis- 
posing of the last kings of the IVth Dynasty, 
they were able to set on the throne in suc- 
cession threc of the sons of a woman called 
Ruttet, the wife of a priest of Rà of 
Sakhabu. These children were declared to 
be the sons of Ra who, in human form, ehad 
companied with her. The same story is told 
about Queen Hatshepsut and Amenhetep III, 
who were held to have been begotten by Amen- 
Ra, and according to the narrative of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (Book i. Chap. 8), Alexander the 
Great was the son of Amen (Ammon), who took 
the form of Nectancbus, the last king of Egypt, 
and begot him by Queen Olympias. The bas- 
reliefs illustrating the conception and birth of 
Amenhetep III aie found in his temple at Luxor, 
and those that concern Quecn Hatshepsut in her 
temple at Dër al-Bahari. The priests of Ra, 
having placed their nominecs on the throne, deter- 
mined to make an addition to the royal titulary, 


and a fifth name or title was added to it describing 


the king as the “son of Rā,” as, sa Ra. From 


that time onwards every king of Egypt called 
himself the “son of Rā,” and the Nubians, 
Persians, Ptolemies and Romans who reigned 
over Egypt adopted it without scruple. In 
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many cases this name was the personal name of 
the king, or an abbreviation of it. Both fourth 
and fifth names of the king were written within 


ovals, | | and on many bas-reliefs the oval is 


represented as being formed of a rope, of which 
the two ends are knotted together. This oval, or 
cartouche,as it is commonly called, was intended 
to protect the king's name from evil influences, 
for to injure the king's name was to injure the 
king himself. The double knot was believed 
to be an amulet of great power. 

Of the ceremonies that were performed in the 
earliest times when a new king ascended the 
throne we know nothing, but the news of his 
accession was quickly promulgated. Under the 
New Kingdom four birds were released and sent 
each into one of the quarters of the world to 
inform all and sundry that a new king occupied 
the throne. Te :ourt scribes drew up his 
titulary, and despatched copies of it throughout 
the country, and the king himself made a roval 
progress to all the ancieat shrines, and assured 
the various priesthoods that he would respect 
their privileges and increase them. In the 
first or second ycar of his reign he set out to 
raid some country (in the earlier times the 
countries were Sinai and the Northern Südàn, 
in the later Palestine, 5).:2 and Mesopotamia), 
in order to show the nations around that he was 
a mighty warrior as well as a god. He fought in 
person, and the custom of the country demanded 
that he should slay a number of prisoners with 
his own hand ; :epresentatives of the vanquished 
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peoples or tribes were made to kneel before him 
with their arms ,tied together at the elbows 


behind their backs, fy and the king smashed 
in their skulls with a stone-headed or metal- 
headed mace, t or cut off their heads with a 


scimitar, ~. Usually the king was the elde-t 
son of his predecessor by the “ king’s woman," 


|v, or Queen, who was somctimes his sister, 


but many of the kings of Egvpt were not of royal 
birth. In early times it wa» thought that when 
the king died he departed to a heaven that was 
inhabited by the gods alone. The Suntgod 
welcomed him as his son and equal, and he 
reigned over the ' gods " a- autocratically and 
as absolutely as he had reigned over men upon 
earth, and hunted at will in the fields of the 
skies. He forced the “ gods " to transfer their 
power and immortality to him, and hp reigned 
in heaven for ever and ever. 

In early times the king liv ed with his queen and 
family in a mud-brick house, like his subjects, 
and his household was very numerous. Though 
in theory he directed the aftairs of the kingdom, 
and attended personally to everv detail of the 
administration of the laws, etc., in practice the 
government of the country was in the hands of an 


official called That, fe p who was the cquivalent 
of the Wazir in modern Oriental Courts. Next 
to him in importance caine the Keeper of the 
Seal, G\). The seal itself was a small cylinder 
made of wood or stone on which were cut the 
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royal names and titles; it was perforated 
lengthwise and was carried " a string, and was 
worn on the person of the Keeper of the Seal. 
The cylinder was rolled over the soft sealing 
material used (mud ?), leaving on it a copy of 
the inscription in hieroglyphs in high relief. 
Several wooden cylinder-seals which were made 
and used in the Late Neolithic Period have been 
found, and it is doubtful if the use of the cyluider- 
seal was introduced into Egypt from Lower 
Babylonia, as has been stated. The cylinder- 
seal was superseded by a flat, rectangular stone 
seal, and later by thc signet ring. The Wazir 
and the Keeper of the Seal had a staff of scribes 
and other officials to assist them, and the overseers 
of the royal estates and cattle and granaries, 
etc., were very numerous. Certain of the officials 
at court were kinsmen of the king and qucen, 
and these bore the honorific title of Rekh Nesu, 

7— , but the king sometimes conferred this title 
on a friend who was no relative at all. Another 


title of honour was Smer, L T. or Smer uat 
| ee , te.“ Friend " and “ Only Friend.” 

The king's personal attendants were very 
numerous, and among them may be mentioned 
the bearer of the roval stool or chair, the 
sandal-bearer, the fan-beurer, the men of the 
bodyguards-- each of whom was responsible for 
the safety of the royal person—the keeper 
of his apparel, the steward of the palace, 
the keeper of the king’s private chambers, 
the butler, the baker, the treasurer, the captain 
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of the royal barge, the keepers of hunting and 
fishing equipment, the architect. The queen's 
household was also numerous, and included 
nurses and tutors for the princes and princesses, 
keepers of the apartments, keepers of the ward- 
robe, etc. One of the most valued honours that 
the king could bestow upon a meritorious 
official or friend was the gift of a tomb and 
permission to be buried near the royal tomb. 
As kings and rulers have done from time 
immemorial in many parts of Africa, the king 
of Egypt sent a funerary offering when one of 
his officials or friends was buried. This offering 
was not only a proof of his regard fore the 
deceased, but it indicated that he would extend 
his divine protection to him in the Other World ; 
in other words, the deceased entered the Other 
World under royal auspices. When heaven was 
democratized and the king was believed to 
share it with the humblest of his subjects, it 
was generally assumed that he sent a funerary 
offering at the burial of every one of them. The 
result of this was that on tombs, sarcophagi, 


coffins, stelac, ete., the signs IA were 


prefixed to every inscription in which the deceased 
prays to the gods and goddesses of the dead for 
meat and drink tor his KA, or personification of 
his spiritual individuality. The hieroglyphs 


mean “the king (1) gives A) an offering (2), 


or perhaps a tablet of offerings, and they are 
found on funerary monuments of the latest 
period. 
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The great Babylonian king Khammurabi 
divided his subjects into three classes, viz., 
the aristocracy or nobility, the class below, 
which probably included what we should call 
the middle and artisan classes, and the slave 
clas. The Egyptian inscriptions make no 
mention of any such division of the population 
into classes, but three classes of beings are 
mentioned which may at one time have repre- 
sented classes of the people, viz., the HENMEMET, 


1L S Éd) the Resour, Sl] -Eg 
and the APERU. a S Y |, the first being the 


gentry,the second the intelligent, instructed class, 
and the third the peasant labourers and «slaves. 
In Egypt the hereditary landed proprietors 
formed a sort of feudal aristocracy, and their 
power was very great; many of them held high 
offices under the king as priests and governors 
of nomes and heads of the departments of the 
state. The nomarch v'as obliged to have an 
armed force under his command in order to 
keep order in his district, and had to equip and 
supply troops, both for land and river service, 
when the king ordered a raid to be made. Such 
high officials sat as chicf judges m the Law Courts, 
and drew up and enforced laws, and assessed 
and collected the king’s taxes. The nomarch 
was directly responsible to the king for the well- 
being of the people in his nome, and his authority 
was well-nigl: absolute. Egyptian history shows 
that the old ft udal nobles in places like Nekheb 
(Hierakonpolis! and Sun (Syene, or Asw4n) 
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were practically kings in their districts. It was 
through Mckhu,, Sabben, Herkhuf and other 
nobles of Sun (Syene) that the Egyptians of the 
VIth Dynasty made their way into the Südàn 
and laid the foundation of their future conquest 
of that country. The nobles of Nekheb protected 
the southern frontier of Egypt for some centuries, 
and two of them, called Aahmes and Aähmes- 
pen-Nekheb, contributed largely to the success 
of Egyptian arms in Western Asia under the 
XVIIIth. Dynasty. Fiequently the interests 
of the great feudal lords and those of the king 
clashed, and the officials ot the king found it 
very difficult to perform their duties. The power 
of the king began to diminish towards the 
close of the Vlth Dynasty, and that of the 
nobles increased st‘ adily until Amenemhat IH, 
a king of the XIIth Dynasty, toreed them to 
recognize his authority and to obey his laws. 
But whenever for any reason the central power 
was weak or lacking in the country, every lord 
proceeded to do what was sight in his own eyes. 
Robberv and oppression became the oider of the 
day, and the lower classes suifercd greatly. 
Though theic are manv examples of men of 
humble birth attaining high position, either 
through their great personal abilities, or through 
marriage with well-born or wealthy women, it 1s 
tolerably certain that, speaking generally, sharp 
dividing lines existed between the classes. The 
nobleman taught his son to rule and manage the 
family estates so that he might succeed him; the 
handicraftsman taught hiis «on to follow his trade, 
and the priestly classes and the scribes were the 
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most exclusive of all. The man who was born 
a slave lived and died a slave, and left no 
memorial of himself behind ; if he was given a 
wife, or if he took one and had children, they 
were the property of his master. The Egyptians 
were a humane people, and it is quite possible 
that the lot of the slave was not as miserable as 
has been generally supposed. The inscriptions 
give us no detailed information on this subject, 
but, on the whole, I believe that the condition 
of the slave, in the first half of the XIXth 
century, under Muhammad ‘Ali and his sons, was 
substantially what it has cver been since the 
beginning of the Dynastic Period, six thousand 
years ago. There have always been kind masters 
and cruel masters, and there must always have 
been very much worse conditions of life than 
those under which the slaves of Khnemuhetep 
lived at Menat-Khufu under the XIIth Dynastv. 

The Egyptian Soldier. [he history of 
Egypt shows clearly that the Egvptians as a 
nation were whollv lacing in military spirit, 
and that thev abhorred war. Whenever it was 
necessary to do so they were ready to fight in a 
primitive fashion for their fields and canals 
and homes, but tor the defence of their country as 
a whole they were by nature at d temperament 
unfitted; they had no national spirit, at all 
events under the Old aad Middle Kingdoms. 
And evcn under the New Kingdom the principal 
object of all their raids and so-called “ wars " was 
the acquisition of spoil and prisoners, whom they 
could use as slaves. Though that portion of the 
Nile Valley which is Egypt, and is 600 miles 
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long, lay open on both sides of the Nile to the 
attacks of the warlike peoples of the deserts, and 
invasion from the north and south was always 
easy for a determined foe, Egypt never possessed 
anything that could be called an “ Army " until 
the beginning of the New Kingdom. The expul- 
sion of the Hyksos by Aahmes I, and the 
successful raids in Western Asia and the Südàn, 
and the loot that they obtained, turned the 
Egyptians into fighters at intervals. between 
I500 B.C. and 1100 B.C. But after the serious 
check which Rameses II received from the 
Hittites, native military ardour evaporated, and 
with the rise to power of the XXIInd Dynasty 
the period of domination by the Libyans, 
Ethiopians (Nubians), Assyrians, Persians and 
Macedonians began. 

Seneferu, having conquered Sinai for the sake 
of its copper mines, raided the Südàn for the 
sake of the gold in its mines and rivers, and 
brought back 7,000 men (slaves), and 200,000 
oxen and goats. The reputation of the fighting 
powers of the Sadani man induced the official 


Una, ae |. who was deputed by Pepi Mereniá 
to fight against the Asiatics of the Eastern 
Desert, to “ stiffen " his troops with various 


tribes of the Blacks, «^ 1 [| 4 A ki ,  Nehesu. 


? tt 


bina S army” was a mixed mob of Blacks 
ly ptians, for they robbed '  zavfarer of 
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Rameses IT, in full panoply of war, charging the Hittite forces and their allies at the Battle of Kadesb, and cutting his way through the chariots of the 
enemy, by which he was surrounded 
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who resisted, took prisoner the remainder, and 
having laid waste the enemy's country returned 
laden with spoil to Egypt, and were welcomed 
with cries of joy. The object of every Egyptian 

‘ war,” or raid, was loot or, as it was euphemisti- 
cally called, ' ' tribute.” Great kings like Usertsen 
(Sen-Usrit) III and Thothmes III established 
their officers in various towns in the Südàn and 
Western Asia, not to teach the natives the secrets 
of Egvptian civilization, but to collect the tribute 
and to send it to Egypt annually in order to 
save their roval masters the trouble of going to 
fetch it. The king, every great temple, each 
governor of a nome, and every feudal foble 
maintained an armed force to protect their 
interests, but order was maintained chiefly 


by the Matchaiu, Ae ld SS who were 


imported fiom Nubia. E the New Kingdom 
mercenaries were predominant in the army, and 
Rameses II and Rameses ITI hired Libyans and 
other foreigners from the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean and the sea-coast to fight their battles. 
At a later period Gre eks, Carians and others, from 
a military point of view, were masters of Egypt. 

The weapons of the pre-dynastic Egyptian 
soldier were :— (1) A stout cudgel like that used 
by watchmen in Egypt to-day ; (2) a mace or 
club, " Or ); consisting of a short stick with a 
lump of bitumen on the top or a perforated 
stone (later copper) head ; (3; a spear made of 


wood, with a slice of flint fastened to one end; 
(4) bow and arrows, the latter made of reeds 
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tipped with flints; (5) a large flint knife or 
dagger; (6) a battle-axe formed by tying a 
slab of stone or flint to a short stout wooden 


handle or by fixing it in a cleft in the handle, T. 


Sometimes the axe was double-headed, 


the stones being tied to the handle with leather 
thongs. The stone head had various shapes, 
e.g. (]. O: (73); the holes in the last received 
the leather thongs which tied it to the handle. 
Other shapes of axe-heads were SY and «ce»; 
each of these was perforated to receive the 
handle; (7, 8) a curved stick, ), similar to 
that carried by peoples of the Eastern desert 
to-day, and a short pike, M The soldier wore 


a very short tunic with a belt above it, and from 
this a tail, real or artificial, hung down behind. 
In his thick hair were one or two feathers of the 
red parrot (now no lon,er found in Egypt), 
and the standard under which he fought 
had for its head the figure of the hawk of 


Horus, 9. The primitive battle-axe with a 
stone head, 4 , was probably the original of the 
hieroglyph which, at a lai. period, was the sign 
for “ god," i - here we have, it seems, a reminis- 


cence of the cult of stones. Under the Middle 
Kingdom, if not earlier, the soldier defended 


himself with a shield, OA , Which was made of 
G 
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wood or wicker-work covered with hide and 
sometimes strengthened with a metal rim and 
bolts. It was held in the left hand when the 
soldier was fighting, and on the march he 
carried it on his back ; it varied in shape, (*) or 
€], and sometimes had a boss. The front 
was often decorated with tribal marks, etc. 
The form of the primitive bow was c=, from 
which are derived the later hicroglyphs cv and 


~~ ; it was held in the kft hand, Ry. The 


arrows were tipped with metal heads and winged 
with five feathers, <« The quiver was 
usually carried on the back. The head was 
covered with a cloth cap, ornamented sometimes 
with feathers, a. the hiioglyphs show, and in 


later times the king wore a hclmet, ), made of 
leather and metal. The sling (or catapult), 


lI Ahad, was made of leather, and 
EN. RN 


pebbles for 11 were carried in a little bag sus- 
pended from the belt. The boomerang was as 
useful to the soldier as to the fowler. Under 
the New Kingdom many varicties of the bronze 
dagger and knife wore u«d; they were from 
7 to IO inches in length and were often set in 
beautifully decorated and inlaid handles. The 
battle-axe had a bronze head and a com- 


paratively short, curved handle, m but 


other forms were used, e.g. SN and f9J-— or 
CC. The later kings often used a sort of 
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scimitar, =~, khepesh, in battle, and a 


club or mace, f. like their pre-dynastic ancestors. 


The cuirass, only found under the New Kingdom, 
was made of several rows of shield-shaped metal 
plates fastencd by bronze pins. The use of 
horses and chariots, yng in war was 


borrowed from the Hyksos, Hittites and other 
peoples of Northern Syria. The horse was intro- 
duced into Babylonia by the Kassites, and after 
the invasion of their country by the Hyksos the 
Egyptians quickly realized its importance when 
swiftness of attack and mobility were required. 
Many men who were cligible for service in the 
army were enrolled by the military scribe, 


5: Y? , of the district, a man of great 
power and authority The recruits were called 


“ Neferu, | j A V Vh y. as opposed to the 
veterans, | IN S M ili NS S l, and until about 


I500 B.C. the army consisted of foot-soldiers 
entirely. Under the XVIIIth Dvnastv there was 
an army of Upper Egypt and an army of Lower 
Egypt, and these presumably were the originals 
of the Kalasirians and I!crmotybians mentioned 
by Herodotus (iv. 116). 1uese were subdivided 


into battalions, Qi, sa, each of which had a 


special title: thus there was the “Sa of Pharaoh," 

the “Sa of Amcu,” and soon. The officers were 

usually friends of the king, or noblemen, and 
G2 
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their nominees, and their military and other 
titles were many, Soldiers seem to have been 
classified according to thcir duties as com- 
batants or non-combatants ; among the former 


were the spearmen, the bowmen, Vi, the men 

with spears and shields, and the cavalry, 

"A f 5 IB] A, tent hetra, The Nubians 
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loved and admired the horse and made fine 
cavalrvmen; in many of the tombs of the 
Nubian kings at Nuri the skeletons of horses 
have been found, showing that these fine 
warriors wished to have their horses with them 
in the Other World. 

The Egyptian Sailor. The Nile being the 
great highway of Egypt, the Egyptians were 
from the earliest times compelled to be builders 
of boats, barges, lighters, war-boats, ferries, etc., 
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and to be skilled watermen. The gods were 
supposed to sail over the sky in boats, and even 
the Sun-god Ra had his Morning Boat and 
Evening Boat. Gods and kings alike made 
their progress through the country in boats, 
and the nomarch and the nobleman maintained 
their private ferry-boat and probably also a 
house-boat of the type of the modern dhahabtiyah. 
The current in the Nile carried boats down the 


river, but to ascend it a sail, uU , Was necessary. 


For the transport of granite from Aswan and 
stone from the other quarries in Upper Egypt 
large rafts were used, or specially broad lighters. 
War-boats carried a crew of about 20 men and 
a number of armed guards. Seneferu brought 
large quantities of cedar-wood from Lebanon 
in sea-going boats, but whether he built them 
or hircd them from the meichants of Kepuna 
(Byblos) or fr m the Keftiu (Phoenicians) 
is not certain. Several kings maintained a 
fleet in the Mediterrarean and a fleet in the 
Red Sea to bring copyer from Sinai and to 
protect merchant craft. The Mediterranean 
Fleet of Rameses III co-operated with his land 
forces and enabled him to win a great victory. 
The early Egyptians made the'r river boats of 
papyrus, and worked them with paddles or 
with steering poles; th y were so constructed 
that when used as punts the bows could be 
easily thrust up over the river bank, ?—^. The 
goddess Isis sailed unharmed over the lakes 
in the Delta iu a papyrus boat, and a belief 
existed that crocodiles would not attack anyone 
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in a boat made of papyrus. A very early form 
of boat was made by tying two large bundles 
of reeds together side by side, and the passenger 
sat between them and worked a sort of paddle. 
This kind of boat was called . (C. sekhnui, 
and is in use to-day in Nubia under the 
name of /óof; Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and I each 
crossed the Nile at Samnah on a /6óf in 1906. 
River boats of all periods were shallow and 
broad in the beam. The crews werc described 
ae 


“men of the sail," (o OF 


[| 


generally as 
“men of the steering pole," x YS | ; thesailors 
in royal service were called T br V t a peru. 


The pilot or look-out man, | ae sat in the 


bows, and the steersman, | i BURAN! ] š es 


ari hemil, stood in the stern. The texts show 
that boat accidents were common on the Nile 
and that many sailors suffered shipwreck, 
especially in the Cataracts, where submerged 
rocks were numerous. When the north wind 
failed and the boat began to float down-stream, 
the crew were obliged to disembark and, forming 
a line along the river bank, to tow their 
boat up the river, a laborious and exhausting 
task. The divine sailors in the boat of Ra 
were sometimes obliged to tow the boat of 
their lord in this fashion. The fare of the ferry- 


man was called M BA | i hamu. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE EGYPTIANS AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


HE prosperity and wealth of Egypt have 
T always depended upon its agriculture, 

and all the business of the country was 
arranged in accordance with its demands. But 
agriculture in Egypt depended in turn upon the 
water supply, and the water supply was derived 
from the Nile and the annual Inundation, for 
there was no rainfall worth consideration, and 
there were no fresh-water wells in the country, 
except those that were formed by the infiltration 
of the waters of the Nile. The Nile carried down 
from the highlands 1n the Südàn the mud which 
formed the soil of Egypt, which is, as the ancient 
writers correctly said, "the gift of the Nile.” 
And the Nile is to-day, what it has ever been, 
the giver of food and life to every living thing 
in Egypt. This being sc, . few facts about this 
wonderful river may here be > given. The Egyp- 


tians called it Häpi, dem em E uo from first to 
last, but the meaning of this name is unknown ; 
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it must have had a meaning, but it was forgotten 
at a very early period. The primitive Egyptians 
knew nothing about the source, or rather sources, 
of the river. Their later descendants wrongly 
assumed that it was connected with the great 
celestial ocean, or the sea that surrounds the 
whole world, and that its springs were under 
two great rocks near the Island of Philac, at the 
head of the First Cataract. 

As Egvpt was divided into two parts, Taui, 


s 1.c. “Two Lands," or the South and the 

North, so the river 
was regarded as con- 
sisting of two parts, 
the Nile of the South 
and the Nile of the 
North; the former was 
supposcd to begin at 
the Rock of Senmit 
near Philae, and the 
latter at Heliopolis. 
Under the Vth Dy- 
nasty the Nile was 
believed to come from 
Kenset, or Nubia. 
The god of the Nile 


D i ===- - was called Hapi, 
Hap, the Nile god of the North, in the form of 

a man with the breact, of a woman, he has a pales ae . 

cluster of lotus plantsonlushead Thefrog s uas Afi , like the 
a symbol of fertihtv aud new buth and, with O wwe 

the Christian Fgvpt ans of the Resurrection 


river, and he was al- 
ways represented in the form of a man with the 
breasts of a woman, which indicated the god’s 
powers of fertility and nourishment. In a fine 
hymn to the Nile (British Museum, Sallier 
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Papyrus II, No. roi82), which was probably 
sung at the festival of the, Inundation, the 
people say, “Thou waterest the fields which 
Rà created, thou givest life unto the flocks 
and herds, all the land drinks thee when thou 
descendest in rain from heaven. Thou art 
beloved of the Earth-god Geb, thou strengthen- 
est the Grain-god Nepra, thou makest prosperous 
every workshop of Ptah. . . When thou comest 
the whole land rejoices. Thou art the bringer 
of food, thou art the mighty one of meat and 
drink, thou art the creator of all good things. 
Thou fillest the storehouses, thou heapest high 
with corn the granaries, and thou hast care 
for the poor and needy." A little further on 
the hymn says that the Nile-god cannot be 
sculptured in stone, he cannot be brought forth 
from his secret place, for his place is unknown. 
He is not to be found in the sanctuaries —there 
is no habitation large enough to hold him— 
and the mind cannot conceive what his form 
is like. The name he bears in the Tuat is 
unknown ; he does not make visible his form, and 
to attempt to imagine what he is like is futile 
The principal sources of the Nile are the 
three great Equatorial Lakes, which are filled by 
the heavy rains that fall between February and 
November, namely, Lake Victoria, 1,130 metres 
above sea-level, with an area of 70,000 sq. 
kilometres, Lake Albe1:, 630 metres above 
sea-level, with an area of 4,500 sq. kilometres, 
and Lake Edward, with an area of 4,000 sq. 
kilometres. ltstributaries are the Gazelle River, 
which flows into it at Lake N6 (west bank), 
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and the Sobat River, Blue Nile and Atbara 
(right bank); north of the Atbarà the Nile 
has no other tributary. The length of the 
Nile is 3,473 miles, but if we add the length of 
the Kagera (375 miles), which flows into Lake 
Victoria, and the length of the Lake itself (250 
miles), as many writers do, the total becomes 
4,098 miles. The Egyptians did not know the 
cause of the Inundation, and thought that it 
was due to the swelling of the river, which was the 
result of the falling of a tear of the goddess Isis 
into it on a certain night called the '' Night 


of the Tear-drop," "^w V p Ill p] Se. 


The Muslims preserved this tradition and kept 
their great Nile-festival on the night of the 
11th of Paoni, t.e. June 17, which they called 
“ Lelat al-Nuktah " (“Night of the Drop”). 
But the true cause of the Inundation is the 
heavy rains that fall in the Sudan and Abyssinia. 
The river begins to rise about the middle of 
June, when the “ grecn water" appears. The 
Blue Nile is in flood at the cnd of August, and 
the Atbara about the same time. As the result 
of the floods of these rivers the Nile continues 
to rise in Egvpt until the middle of September, 
and it attains its highest level in October. It 
then begins to subside, but rises yet once more, 
then it sinks steadily until the month of June, 
when it is again at its lowest level. There are six 
Cataracts on the Nile: the Sixth is at Shablükah, 
the Fifth about 30 miles north of the Atbara, the 
Fourth extends from Abu Hamad to Kassingar, 
the Third and Second he between Karmah and 
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Wadi Halfah, and the First extends from Philae 
to Aswan. The Seven Mouths of the Nile were 
called by classical writers the Pelusiac, Tanitic, 
Mendesian, Phatnitic, Sebennytic, Bolbitic and 
Canopic. The ancient Nile-gauges, or Nilo- 
meters, cut on the rocks at Samnah under the 
XIIth Dynasty, show that the floods recorded 
there were 26 feet higher than any flood of to-day. 

The importance of agriculture in Egypt is 
well illustrated by the oldest Calendar used in 
the country. According to this the year was 
divided into three periods, each of four months, 
which were called Akhet, Pert and Shemut, and 
these contained the munths of July- October, 
Noveinber February, and March—June respec- 
tively. November-February was the winter 
season, and March-]une the summer season ; 
during the period of the Inundation agricultural 
work came practically to a standstill. During 
the early months of the Inundation the whole 
population of Egypt watched anxiously the rising 
river until it reacted its maximum, for on the 
height of the Inundation the prosperity of the 
country depended. A “i w Nile” meant that 
the waters would not rise agh enough to water all 
the cultivated land in the country ; crops would 
be short or light, bread would be dear, and many 
people would suffer hunger. With a '' good 
Nile" the watering of all the country was 
possible, and everyone wa ‘content; an abnor- 
mally “high Nile ” was followed by flooding, and 
the seed was washed out of the ground and 
man and beast suffered. A succession of “ low 
Niles" always produced famine, misery and 
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ruin to rich and poor alike. An inscription on 
a rock on the Island of Sàhal in the First 
Cataract tells of a seven years' famine which 
took place in the reign of Tcheser, a king of the 
Ird Dynasty. “ Grain,” says the king in his 
dispatch to Matar, governor of Elephantine, “is 
very scarce, vegetables aie lacking altogether, 
everything that men eat for food has come to an 
end, and now every man attacks his neighbour. 
The men who want to walk cannot move, 
the child wails, the young man drags his body 
about, and the hearts of the older men are 
crushed with despair Their legs give way under 
them, they sink down on the ground, and they 
clutch their bodies with their hands fin pain]. 
The nobles have no counsel to give, and there is 
nothing to be obtained from the storehouses 
but wind Everything 1s in a state of ruin." The 
Book of Genesis mentions another seven years’ 
famine, and the Arab historians mention several 
famines of like duration in Egypt. The famine 
of 1066—1072 nearly ruined the country. A loaf 
sold for 15 dinais (£7 ros.) and an egg for 1 dinar 
(ios.). When all the animals were eaten men 
began to eat cach other, and human flesh was 
sold in public. Passengers wcre caught in the 
streets by hooks let down from the windows, 
drawn up, killed and cooked. During the famine 
in r201 people ate human flesh habitually. 
Parents killed and ate their children, and a wife 
was found eating her husband raw. The graves 
were ransacked for food (Lane Poole, Middle Ages, 
pp. 146, 216). We have no record of the rise of the 
Nile flood which, in ancient times, was necessary 
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forthe well-being of the whole country, but to-day, 
if the rise be between 25 feet and 263 feet, the 
whole country can be watered. “The Nilometer 
is a pillar or slab, standing in a sort of well, on 
which is cut a scale divided into cubits (the cubit 
— 214 inches) and kirdts (the kirat =: -jjth part 
of a cubit). There was a very old Nilometer at 
Memphis, and Strabo and Plutarch mention 
another famous Nile-gauge at Elephantine. 

We may now briefly consider what steps the 
Egyptians took in order to obtain the greatest 
benefit from the Nile flood. Long before it 
arrived every town and village contributed its 
number of men to clear out the main and 
subsidiary canals, and to heap up dykes, which 
would serve not only to confine the waters 
within safe bounds, but would also serve as 
highways during the Inundation on which 
men and beasts could travel from place to place. 
In many places the banks of the Nile had to 
be strengthened, and embankments thrown up, 
and in certain paris of Upper Egypt, where the 
distance between the river and the mountains 
was considerable, large asins to catch and 
hold the wateis of the flood as they rushed 
northwards had to be constructed. These basins 
were sometimes more than one mile long; their 
width varied according to the width of the river 
bank. Their sides were thick, solid, sloping 
embankments from 12 : 20 feet high, and 
openings were left in their southern ends. When 
the flood waters caught in them were at their 
greatest height the openings were blocked up, 
and each basin thus contained a vast quantity 
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of water which would be available for irrigation 
purposes after the flood had subsided. When 
needed on the neighbouring ground it was let 
out by degrees, and when the basin was nearly 
empty grain was sown in the shallow water, 
and the crop from it grew up and matured 
without further watering. The bottom of the 
basin was covered with a layer of the rich fertile 
mud that was brought down into the Nile from 
the mountains and forests of Abyssinia by the 
Blue Nile and the Atbara. The soil of Egypt is 
composed of this mud-deposit, and it is to the 
thin layer of mud that is added to it annually 
during the Inundation that it owes its fertility. 
The Nile is now depositing mud on its bed at 
the rate of nearly four inches in a century ; the 
thickness of the mud soil of Egypt at Zakazik 
in the Delta is about 110 feet. Muhammad ‘Ali 
introduced a system of Perennial Irrigation 
into the Delta, and now the Basin System 1s 
practically abolished. The area of Egypt is 
about 12,000 sq. miles, but the area of the cul- 
tivable land has always varied with the annual 
Inundation; it increased during a “high” Nile 
and decreased during a “low” one. The land 
covered by the Nile deposit was about 7,250,000 
acres, but since the building of the Aswan 
Daxat 2,500,900 more acres have been irrigated. 


1 The Dam 15 built across the valley at the hea 
Cataract, north of Philae: the wally 2,185 sra eb 
Dam holds up water to the level of 348 feet above sea-level 
and its Storage capacity is estimated at 57,612,000,000 cubic 
feet. Itis filled during the months December-F ebruary, and 
the water is discharged during the months of May, June and 
Iul. Bebuesn.low and high Nile the river rises 26 feet. 
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From what has been said above it will be seen 
that the most important work to be done in 
Ancient Egypt was in connection with agri- 
culture, and it seems very probable that the 
bulk of the population was employed in it. 
The king's officials watched over the irrigation 
of the royal estates, the priests safeguarded the 
interesis of the temples, or god. houses, the 
governor of each of the 42 nomes, or districts, 
into which E, ypt was divided, took care that all 
the public works 1n connection with the river 
were properly done, and the peasant farmer 
made ready his plots with anxious care. And 
in every case the siave did most of the work. 
Most of the seed was sown whilst the water of the 
Nile flood was several inches deep, and needed 
no further attention, and that which was sown in 
the soft mud was generally trodden in by goats. 
When it was necessary to break up light land 


the hoe, Ñ, was used, heavy land required a 


plough, ^, which was drawn by oxen, SA 
In reaping the cutting instrument ^ was used, 
and this took the place of the flint knives of 
early times. The threshing of the grain was done 
by oxen on a threshing-floor somewhat of this 
shape œ^. The preparation of the soil intended 
for certain crops was carefully studied, and the 
merits of top-dressing were well understood. 
At the piesent day the dus. from the ruins of 
ancient and ruined buildings is eagerly sought for 
by the natives to lay on their fields, and it is 
most probable that «ue modern Egyptians are 
merely following in the steps of their ancestors. 
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The principal crops were wheat, barley, 
beans, lentils, millet, vetches, lupins, clover, flax, 
cotton, cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions and 
papyrus. In certain parts of Egypt where there 
was an abundant watersupply there were large 
vegetable $ardens, in which most of the 
vegetables known to the modern Egyptians, 
and beloved by them, were grown. In all 
periods the Egyptian has eaten largely of 
vegetables. And as mention is made in the 
medical papyri of tinctures and extracts and 
oils of certain plants, it is clear that the Physic 
Garden was not unknown to the Egyptians, 
and that a large number of plants were grown 
because they were belicved to possess medicinal 
properties. Even at the present day in the 
purely native markets of Egypt there will be 
found an old man (or woman) squatting on the 
ground with a series of little bowls laid out 
before him containing the dried seeds and leaves 
of a large number of medicinal plants and 
woods. Withthese are various kinds of powders, 
lead, antimony and copper, and greasc for the 
eyes, and portions of the dried bodies of crocodiles 
and other reptiles which are supposed to possess 
emetic, purgative and aphrodisiac properties. 
Arboriculture in our sense of the woid did not 
exist 1n Egypt, aud exotic trees werc only to be 
found in royal gardens or in the gardens attached 
to the temples of great gods like Amen-Ra at 
Thebes. Under the XVIIIth Dynasty certain 
trees were brought to Egypt from Southern 
Arabia, and Punt, and Western Asia, and planted 


in the palace grounds at Thebes, but the 
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Egyptians generally preferred to grow trees 
from which they obtained some solid advantage. 
The principal trees known to the ancient 


Egyptians were the thorny acacia, W, in 
Egyptian nm > Q: shentch, the date palm, 
UI KE. bener, the dam palm, which flourished 


cL 
best in the southern part of Upper Egypt, the 
sycamore, the pomegranate, two or thiec 
species of tamarisks, the mulberry, the 


carob, Christ’s thorn, in Egyptian eos | | Q i 


nebes, the persea, 6, the fig tree and the 


oil tree. 

So long as the waters of the Nile flood covered 
the land the irrigation of the fields and gardens 
was comparatively easy, for the water flowed 
into every channel prepared for it, even to the 
edge of the desert. But when “the land had 
come forth," t.e. w! en all the water had run off 
from it, the watering of the fields and gardens 
became a very serious matter. The Egyptians 
had no pumps and no mechanical help for 
watering purposes, and every gallon of water 
required had literally to be lifted up out of the 
river and poured upon the land. As the river fell 
the “ lift " became longer, and the work became 
harder, especially in Upper Fgypt where the Nile 
banks are very high. Ina pa uting on the wallofa 
tomb of the XVIIIth Dynasty (see p. 234), we see 
a man drawing water from a hole in the river bank 
into which the water of the river had flowed. 
The skin bucket was attached by a cord to the 


H 
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thin end of a long heavy pole, which worked on a 
pivot in two stout posts driven into the top of the 
bank. To fil his bucket with water the man 
drew down the thin end of the pole, and when 
he had filled it he allowed the end to rise, and 
the heavy end of it, acting as a weight, lifted 
up the bucket of water until it reached the level 
of the channel in the side of the bank, when he 
tilted out the water in it into the channel, and 
the water 1an on to the plot to be irrigated. 
This kind of water-raising machine has been in 
use for thousands of years in Egypt, and the 
Shadif, which the modern Egyptians use, closely 
resembles it. The heavy end of the long pole 
is now often made heavier by plastering it with 
several hundredweights of Nile mud, especially 
when the river is very low and greater leverage is 
required. When the Nile bank is very high it 
is often necessary to construct a second Shadif 
half-way down the bank, and two men are 
required to work each Shaduf. Whether the 
ancient Egyptians knew of the water-wheel 
similar to the modern Sakiyah is uncertain, 
but it is very probable that they had a some- 
what similar water-raising contrivance. In the 
Sakiyah an endless rope passcs over the wheel, 
and to this is attached a series of earthenware 
pots, arranged at regular intervals, which, as the 
wheel revolves, dip into a pool, fed by the river, 
at the bottom of the cutting in the bank, and 
become full, and when they reach the trough 
on the top of the bank they empty themselves, 
one after the other, into it. The wheel is made 
to turn by means of a cog-wheel arrangement 
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which is kept in motion by an ox or an ass or a 
camel, or even by a man's wives. 

The care of the live stock on the estates of 
the king and the temples and the nobles was also 
a very important work, and provided occupation 
for large numbers of peasants and slaves all over 
the country. The breeding and rearing of cattle 
were well understood by the Egyptians, and the 
paintings in the tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms attest the importance that was 
attached by noblemen to the possession of large 
herds of cattle. One painting even tolls us the 
numbers of the cattle which an official of the 
Vth Dynasty possessed, viz., 834 oxen, 220 cows 
and calves, 760 asses, 2,234 goats, and 674 sheep. 
Under the Old Kingdom two kinds of sheep 
were known, viz., the sheep with spreading 
horns, a, which was the symbol of the god 


Khnem, ANE and was worshipped by the 


people of the Fir: * Cataract, and the sheep with 
the horns curled by the sidc of its head, 573), 
which was the symbol |: £ Amen or Amen-Ra. 
The bull, ṢA, becausc of his strength and 
fertility was worshipped at a very early period, 
and kings were proud to be called “ the mighty 
bull, trampler on his enemies." Even at the 
present time many an African kin, is addressed as 
“ Mighty Bull, Bull of bul'^ " (sce page 289). The 
bull was slaughtered and offered as a sacrifice 
to the gods. The ox, 5, did much of the 
hauling and transport on the farms, and the 
cow, 43), that was a good “ milker" was 
H2 
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treasured, for the Africans love milk. Goats, 
x which are óften counted with the sheep, 
were kept in large numbers, and the pig, 55r, 
was tolerably common. The ass, Ay was bred 


on all large farms for transport purposes ; it, like 
the pig, was probably eaten by the slaves and 
“ swamp-dwellers.'"' 

The herdsmen belonged to the slave and 
peasant classes, and were probably, as in 
many parts of Africa at the present day, 
mentally or physically deficient. Attached to 
every herd was an official who watched the 
feeding of the cattle, and who understood 
how to treat them medically and to administer 
boluses, and to prescribe special kinds of food 
when necessary. The greatest care was taken 
of cows and sheep that were with young, and 
according to Diodorus sheep lambed twice a 
year. Herdsmen were skilled in the domes- 
tication of wild animals and birds, which 
were brought to the farms by the hunters and 
fowlers. Among the animals represented are 
the ibex, the gazelle, the oryx, the antelope, 
and among birds the pigeon, the heron, the 
crane, the duck, and the goose. Goose-farms 
existed in many parts of Egypt, and one district, 
Chenoboskia, derived its name from the goose- 
pens for which it was famous. Bee-keeping 


was common, for honey, V e Kur bit, was used 


in making a kind of mead and in medicine, and 
in later times for embalming the dead, and wax 
was valuable for making amulets, and figures 
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of the four Sons of Horus, and the models of 
men and animals that were burnt during the 
performance of magical ceremonies. It was 
sometimes used in mummifying the dead, and 
in ancient times in Persia mummies were always 
made with wax; the word “ mummy ” means 
a body that has been treated with wax, though 
it is often applied to bodies that have been 


preserved with bitumen. The sign \Z that 
appears in the royal title WZ is commonly 
regarded as a bee, LX aff, ie.“ Hy, or the 
“honey fly," Ll e- | A ©, but it more 


probably represents a wasp or hornet. As 
keepers of poultry the Egyptians won the 
admiration of classical writers, and Diodorus 
(i. 74) says that they used to hatch out large 
numbers of birds by an artificial process, t.e. 
by the use of the incubator, which did away 
with the necessity of the mother-birds sitting 
on their eggs. On this matter the inscriptions 
tell us nothing. 

The artisan class formed a comparatively 
small part of tlie population of Ancient Egypt, 
and the most important handicrafts were those 
ol :— 

The Potter. The pre-dynastic Egyptians suc- 
ceeded in making very graceful pottery with- 
out the help ot the wh. |, the use of which 
does not seem to have become general until the 
Dynastic Period. The earliest known coloured 
pottery is usually red and black, but this was 
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preceded by bowls and pots in monochrome. 
The art of burnishing was known, as the black, 
red, and parti-coloured vessels testify. The buff- 
coloured, unburnished pottery is frequently 
decorated with designs in red, in which human 
beings, animals of the antelope class, ostriches, 
boats with and without sails, mountains and 
water, are represented. All these vary in size 
and frequently in shape, and it is quite clear that 
the potter made no attempt to standardize 
his work, and that the size and shape of the 
vessels depended upon the quality, the available 
quantity of material, and his individual fancy. 
Some of the pots made during the early period 
appear to be copies of stone vessels. Under 
the Old Kingdom many funerary vessels wert 
made of polished red ware, and this reappears 
in the Ptolemaic and Roman Periods. The potter 
often copied the shape: of vessels from Western 
Asia and elsewhere. The black ware bowls and 
vessels ornamented with linear designs inlaid 
with lime, which are often seen in collections, 
belong to the Hyksos Period, and the false- 
necked vases, commonly known as “ Bügel- 
kannen," wereimported into Egypt from Greece. 
A considerable amount of Nubian pottery found 
its way into Egypt under the Middle Kingdom, 
and the finest examples of what may be called 
“ egg-shell " pottery were made on the Island 
of Meroe in the Südàn. The Egyptian potter 
usually confined himself to making the vessels 
that were most needed in every-day life—bowls, 
saucers, flasks for oil and unguents, large wine- 
jars, oil-jars, water-jars (like the modern zi»), 
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and huge amphorae and vessels in which to store 
grain. Unlike the Greek, he rarely attempted to 
invent new forms and shapes, but from first to 
last was content to follow native custom. He 
made vessels to be useful, not ornamental, 
and most variations in their shape or decoration 
were due to foreign influence. A good idea of 
the general character of Egyptian pottery may 
be obtained by examining the fine collection 
exhibited in the Sixth Egyptian Room of the 
British Museum ; here will be found specimens 
of all periods, from about 3,300 B.c. to the 
Meroitic Period. 

The Brickmaker. The manufacture of bricks 
gave employment to a great number of slaves 
and others, for almost every building in Egypt, 
with the exception of the temple, which was 
of stone, was made of unbaked bricks. The 
muddy soil of Egypt was particularly suitable 
for brickmaking, for it was free from stones 
and could be easily mixed with water and 
kneaded with the hands into a paste of the 
necessary consistency. A mass of paste was 
thrust into a wooden mould of the size of the 
brick required and the top of it smoothed with 
a flat stick, and when the brick was drv enough 
to take out of the mould it was laid in a row with 
others on the ground to dry in the sun ; in a day 
or two it was ready for use. Bricks varied in 
size from 10 to 15 inches in length, from 44 to 
71 inches in width, and fiom 5 to 6 inches in 
thickness ; some of the bricks made under the 
New Kingdom have greater dimensions. Many 
bricks have, like those of Babylonia, a king's 
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names stamped upon them, and some have 
thought that such, were made by the king's brick- 
makers for sale to the public. Burnt or kiln- 
baked bricks are not common in Egypt, 
owing to the scaicity of wood or other material 
for burning. 

The Weaver. The products of the looms of 
Egypt have been famous throughout the world 
from the earlicst times, and linen, cotton and 
woollen fabrics must have formed very impor- 
tant items in her export trade. The stalks of flax 
were soaked in water until the rind became loose, 
when they were taken out and dried and beaten 
with mallets on stone slabs. The outer covering 
of the stalk was made into lamp wicks, and 
the inner fibres were combed out with iron hooks 
and made into yarn, which before being woven 
into cloth was wetted and beaten with a stone. 
The greatest care was taken to clean the flax- 
fibres by heckling them with a large wooden 
comb (sce B.M. Nos. 18182, 26740). The yarn 
was spun by hand, and both women and men 
were adepts in the use of the spindle, which 
was usually made of wood and had a head made 
of some heavier material. Two sorts of looms 
were known, the upright and the horizontal. 
Linen cloth was calendered by means of wooden 
rods rubbed over it, and to smooth garments 
after washing they were rubbed and pressed 
with a wooden tool which closely resembles 
a plasterer's wall smoother. Then, as now, 
linen apparel was worn by those who could 
afford it or preferred it to wool and cotton, 
but the swathings of mummies were always 
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made of linen. Under the New Kingdom the 
city of Apu, the modern Akhmim, in Upper 
Egypt, was famous for its textiles, and the 
Coptic linen weavers to-day perpetuate its 
ancient reputation. The linen of Pelusium 
was also famous, and Signor Lumbroso believes 
that the French word blouse is derived from the 
name of that city. Cotton was grown in Upper 
Egypt, and cotton garments were worn by all 
classes of people, but it seems that largequantities 
of cotton were imported into Egypt from the 
districts near the River Khàbür in exchange 
for linen fabrics. The weaving of garments made 
of wool obtained among the peasant classes, 
but the pieces of woollen cloth that have been 
found in the tombs piove that officials and even 
priests sometimes wore such. 

The Carpenter and Joiner. The handicraft 
of working in wood was a very general one and, 
though little wood was grown in Egypt, the 
carpenter readily found employment. Though 
there were no wooden flocrs and no wooden 
window-frames and sashes in the houses, and 
the furniture was scanty in most of them, the 
Egyptians found the carpenter a necessity in 
almost all their trades. The woods principally 
used by him were the sycamore-fig, from which 
he made coffins, doors, large tables, funerary 
coffers, etc.; the acacia or tamarisk, which, 
on account of its close grain and hardness, 
he used for masts of boats, weapons, articles 
of furniture, etc.; ebony, imported in logs from 
the Sadan, and used for making or inlaying orna- 
mental boxes for the toilet, jewel-cabinets, etc. ; 
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and cedar, imported from the Lebanon in large 
quantities, and: used for making the great 
barges of the gods. Tough woods obtained 
from the trees in the deserts, and various kinds 
of deal, thought to have been imported from 
Southern Europe, were also used. The art of 
veneering was known, and inlaying with ivory 
or glazed porcelain was commonly practised, also 
a species of dovetailing by means of wooden 
pegs driven through the mitred parts of the 
sides and ends of boxes. The method of closing 
coffins and sarcophagi by inserting tongues of 
wood into slots in the cover and the coffin and 
driving pegs through them was found to be 
very effective The pre-dynastic carpenter used 
a saw and a chopper made of flint; the formêr 
was a long flat slice of flint with a beautifully 
serrated edge, and the latter had a handle, 
something like <=. Later both these tools 
were made of copper or bronze. Other large 
tools were the axe, m=, and an adze, r—, 
to the fore part of which was attached by 
leather thongs a sort of flat chisel made of 
copper; the former was used for splitting wood, 
and the latter for smoothing it, thus in a way 
serving as a plane. Holes for pegs were made 
with a borer, and slotting work was done with 
a mallet and chisel. This mallet was different 
in shape from tha* used by the stone-mason. 
The plane was unknown, and was practically 
unnecessary, for wooden surfaces were smoothed 
by rubbing with stones. The drill was used 
in pe hard woods, and was worked with a 
cord. 
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The Metal-worker. The principal metals 
known to the Egyptians were’ gold, ^"^, nub, 
silver, tap nub hetch, ie. “ white gold," 


electron, rare, tcham, a mixture of gold and 
silver, or perhaps the pale gold from the Sadan, 


copper, J , kemit, iron, baie 


hho °, tchhet, and tin, Pa | (o e min, tran. Gold 


was brought from the Südàn and from parts of 
the East Coast of Africa, and from the Eastern 
Desert. Like honey and wax, it was supposed 
to possess some special but undefined property, 
and the blood of the Sun-god was thought to 
be made of gold. Several qualities of gold were 
distinguished, the finest and purest being called 


katam, L| | NE . It was worked into orna- 


ments in the earliest. times, and under the 
Middle and New Kingdoms very large quantities 
were used. The mummies of some of the 
kings were placed in thick gold sheaths, and 
the funerary vessels—bo vls, cups, saucers— 
of kings like Thothmes III were made of solid 
gold. As specimens of massive gold work, 
the jewellery from Dahshür and the vessels 
found in the coffin of Queen Aah-hetep may be 
mentioned. Alluvial gold came chiefly from the 
Siidin, gold in the form of rings came from 
Somaliland and perhaps also from Arabia and 
Asia. Silver was known to the Neolithic 
Egyptians, and a few of their ornaments made 


baa, lead, 
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of it have been found. Copper was brought in 
Neolithic times from the ancient mines in the 
Wadi Maghárah and from Sarabit al-Khadim 
in the Peninsula of Sinai, and in dynastic 
times from Cyprus and Western Asia. It is 
possible that the copper deposits near Lake 
Tanganyika were worked by the Südàni tribes. 
Iron was known to the people of the Südàn 
at a very early period, and in the Neolithic 
Period it was imported into Egypt in small 
quantities. Objects made of it have been found 
in graves of all periods of dynastic history, but 
the use of iron never became general Its 
red-coloured rust caused the Egyptians to 


associate it with Set, | hb the god of Eyjl, 


whose bones were said to be made of iron. The 
use of tin as an alloy for copper was well known 
to the dynastic Egyptians, for analyses have 
shown that it exists 1n bronze vessels of every 
kind, wo1kmen’s tools and implements, statues, 
etc. The large bronze statues o* Pepi I and his 
brother, now in the Cairo Musc `m, prove that 
the coppersmiths of the Old Kir -lom were very 
capable handicraftsmen. Lead was known to 
the Neolithic Egyptians, but was little used in 
the Dynastic Period, except in connection with 
magical rites; in late times lead was used for 
seals. 

The Quarryman and Stone-mason. The 
tombs and funerary monuments and statues, 
and the Pyramids of Gizah, Sakkàrah and 
Medüm prove that the quarrymen and stone- 
masons were great masters of their crafts, and 
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suggest that they formed a very numerous and 
important section of the artisan classes. The 
principal quarries were those of Tura, opposite 
Memphis, Kes, in Middle Egypt, Wadi Hammá- 
mat, those near Abydos and at Jabal Silsilah, 
Syene, and there were quarries in many parts of 
Nubia. The stones mostly quarried were fine 
white limestone, alabaster, sandstone, both 
yellowish limestone and crystalline limestone, red, 
grey and black granite, basalt, diorite, and 
porphyry. For inlaid work lapis-lazuli, 
malachite, carnelian, sard, red, yellow and 
black jasper, were commonly used. The stone 
blocks were detached from their bed by driving 
wedges into a series of small rectangular slots 
cut in a row in the rock to the depth of three or 
four inches. The modern quarrymen used to 
make their wedges of the wood of the palm- 
tree and moisten them with water, and in 
swelling the wedges burst away the block 
required. That this was the method followed 
by the ancient Egyptians is proved by the 
undetached granite obelisk now lying in the 
quarry at Aswan. The blocks thus quarried were 
roughly dressed and shaped with flint and copper 
scrapers and chisels and stood ready for removal. 
When it was required to take them down to the 
river for transport to the site where they were to 
be used, they were hauled on sledges by men 
with ropes, and then sledge and block were 
dragged up or down inclined planes to the 
river. Cranes and derricks and even “ sheer ” 
legs were unknown to the Egyptians, and it is 
doubtful if they were acquainted with the lever. 
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The only mechanical means they had for lifting 
stones into their positions in a building was a 
sort of cradle, two models of which (from the 
tomb of Queen Hatshepsut) are in the British 
Museum (Nos. 26276, 54991). The final dressing 
of the blocks when in position was done by a 
broad copper chisel, which was tied on the end 
of a wooden handle held horizontally. The stone- 
mason's mallet somewhat resembled those now 
in use among Western nations. 

The handicrafts of the artisans briefly enume- 
rated above may be described as the “ key 
industries " of Ancient Egypt; other impor- 
tant trades and professions were those of the 
boat-builder, the wagon-maker and wheelwright, 
the furniture-maker, the worker in ivory and 
precious woods, the jeweller, the lapidary, the 
sculptor, the carver of bas-reliefs, the tanner 
and worker in leather, the sandal-maker, the 
coffin-maker, the painter and decorator, the 
builder, the armourer, the papyrus-maker, the 
basket-maker, the turner, the butcher, baker, 
confectioner, and brewer. 


THE EGYPTIANS AT PLAY 


The average Egyptian was by nature a cheerful, 
joyous person, fond of amusement and pleasure, 
and his greatest aesire was to “ make a good 
day,” <> O L t.e. to eat, drink, and be merry. 


The pleasures and amusements of the peasant 
and field-labourer and slave must have been 
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very few and inexpensive. Then, as now, they 
loved to assemble in the “ house, of beer," which 
was the equivalent of the modern café or wine- 
shop, and gossip with their friends, and many 
statements in the papyri containing moral 
aphorisms suggest that the Egyptians were given 
to drunkenness. Whether they were addicted 
to the use of narcotics like opium or hashish 
is uncertain, but it is probable that their sweet 
beer contained an infusion of some plant with 
soporific qualities. Acrobats, conjurers and 
gymnasts, and dancing women, were popular 
visitors in every town and village, and cach 
community maintained its local troupe of per- 
formers. These were employed at weddings and 
on festal occasions, and they even accompanied 
funeral processions to the doors of the tombs, 
where they gave exhibitions of their skill to 
amuse the general body of the friends and 
mourners of the deceased, whilst the solemn 
funerary rites and ceremonies connected with 
the deposit of the body in the tomb were being 
performed. The buffoon was as popular in 
Ancient as in Modern Egypt, and no local 
entertainment was complete without the services 
of the youth who played a single or double reed- 
pipe and sang songs (probably of an amorous 
character), and the story-teller (the Muslim 
vawiyah). Whether the carly Egyptians prac- 
tised dancing as much as the Sidani tribes is 
not known, but we may be sure that when the 
Nubian peoples came into Egypt as soldiers and 
watchmen they brought their own tribal dances 
with them, and that in dancing their steps were 
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regulated by the beat of some kind of drum 
like the modern .davabuka and by the clapping 
of hands. Children, as we have seen, played 
with balls, and toys and dolls of various 
kinds, and youths amused themselves with bows 
and arrows, wrestling, etc. The Egyptians of all 
classes played many games of chance and of skill, 
but nothing is known of the systems on which 
they were played. The oldest and the favourite 
of these was draughts (not chess, as was once 
thought), and the hieroglyph ess, which repre- 
sents a draught-board with its pieces arranged 
on it, and which is found in inscriptions of 
the earliest period, shows that this game is 
as old, at least, as dynastic civilization. The 
draught-boards preserved in our museums differ 
considerably in the arrangement and number of 
the squares on them, and this fact suggests that 
the rules and the me*hod of playing the game 
varied at different periods. The pieces used by 
the players were at first pebbles or bits of stone, 


but later they took the form A and later still 


the tops of the pieces were made in the form 
of animals’ heads (see the set of draughtsmen 
in the British Museum, No. 24668, some with 
the head of Bes and others with the head of 
Anubis). The draught-board was as much a 
necessity for the dead as for the living, and the 
tombs have yielded many fine draught-boards 
and sets of pieces, made of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, the squares being formed sometimes by 
pieces of beautiful light-blue Egyptian porcelain. 
In the Vignette to Chap. xvii of the Book of the 
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Dead we see the deceased seated in a bower 
in festal attire and “ playing at draughts,” 
eo 

Another populat game was that in which the 
two players sat facing cach other and tried to guess 
the number of fingers which each in turn thrust 
out. [t was, and still is, common in the East, 
and may have been the ancestor of the Roman 
game called “ micare digitis" and the Italian 
game of mora or morra. In very carly times 
the serpent-game was popular. The board, or 
stone slab, had on it a representation of a huge 
coiled serpent, and the pieces were in the forms of 
lions, dogs, and little balls; how the game was 
played is not known. From first to last the 
Egyptians loved music, it we may be allowed 
to use this word to describe their vocal and 
instrumental efforts. Whether they had written 
notation cannot be said —probably not —and 
none has so far been found. Certainly modern 
Central African trib >, who are capable, practical 
musicians, have none. The Egvptian was a 
singer by nature. The chil? sang his lessons, the 
peasant sang as he worked on the farm, the 
boatman sang, the fisherman sang, the king and 
his nobles maintained singing men and singing 
women, many of whom were blind, and the 
temples had their great choirs to sing litanics 
and hymns to the gods. Wherever possible 
singers were accompanied vy musical instru- 
ments. Rhyme was unknown, but rhythm 
was carefully studied and time was rigidly 
marked, either by the clapping of hands 

I 
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or the beat of a drum of some kind. The 
earliest songs consisted of short statements in 
two or three words, often repeated, and often 
followed by a jingle of meaningless words ; 
compare the modern boatmen’s “ya bab 
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The large Egyptian Harp. 


an-nàb." From these attempts at poetical 
composition folk-songs arose; it is probable 
that the tunes to which they were sung became 
traditional. The principal musical instruments 
known to the Egyptians were the reed-pipe, 


— | ING sebat, the harp, J Ki ^ » bent, the 
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small portable harp, introduced probably from 
Syria under the New Kingdom! the Nefer, I, 


the drum or tambourine, => | ji leben, 


— 
| O S and «| Q, feb, and clappers or castanets, 


. ANA NAA , ©? : 
| Buh, ahui, or iN gS LÀ nalhakhi, and 
cymbals. The lasi-named came into usc under 
the New Kingdom. All these instruments wcre 
used for secular rejoicings, but there was one 
instrument the use of which seems to have been 
reserved for religious services in the temples, 


viz., the sistrum, $ , Or p, called seshesh, =e 


This consisted of a broad band of copper, 
bent almost double, and fixed in a rounded 
handle of wood or copper, fiattened at one end 
and decorated with heads of Hathor. Through 
holes drilled in both sides of the copper band 


bent wires, SS, wac inserted, and when the 


instrument was shaken rapidly the wires rattled 
and produced sharp, ringing noises, which were 
supposed to drive away devils. The very shape 
of the wires that rattled had a magical signifi- 
cance. 

Dancing appears to have been primarily a 
religious exercise, by means of which the dancer 
gave expression to lis feelings of gratitude 
towards the gods and his worship of them. 
Already, under the Ist Dynasty, on great 
occasions the king danced before his god, and 
the man who knew how to dance the '' dance of 
the god " was an honoured and protected person. 
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King Thotkmes III, XVIIIth Dynasty, dancing before the 
goddess Hathor 
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During the processions made by the gods in 
their boats or shrines, and dufing royal pro- 
gresses, it was the duty of everyone to dance. 
The dance at a funeral was different from the 
ordinary dance, and it probably dates from pre- 
dynastic times. Whether special dances like the 
puberty dance, the initiation dance, the marriage 
dance and the war dance of the Südàni tribes 
were known to the Egyptians is uncertain. The 
monuments show that dancing men and women 
wore little more than loin-cloths, and it seems as 
if their moveinents consisted of series of short, 
sharp jerkings of the legs and arms, and leaping 
into the air. Under the New Kingdom the 
character of dancing changed greatly, and the 
ornaments of the women and the dressing of 
their hair, and the general abandon of their 
movements, show that the dancing women of the 
period were the equivalents of the professional 
dancing women of Kana in Upper Egypt and 
Cairo to-day. Thev wore long diaphanous 
garments which reached to the ankles, and 
beat tambourines and rattled castancts. 

The nobles amused themselves by giving 
banquets and enteriainments to each other, 
and the paintings in the tombs give us a very 
good idea as to the way in wlüch they were 
conducted. The guests, arrayed in festal 
garments, with plenty of scented g:ease on their 
heads and (if women) flows in their hair, sat 
on ebony and ivory stools or chairs, and ate 
course after course of meats, vegetables, and 
sweetmeats, and drank large quantitics of beer 
sweetened with honey and wine. The host, if a 
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wealthy man, gave necklaces and other orna- 
ments, and flowers, in wreaths or garlands, to 
the ladies, and the servants brought round cups 
of wine at frequent interval The stands in 
the hall were loaded with fruits and flowers, 
the perfume of which filled the air, and mean- 
while the band, i.e. players on reed-pipes and 
flutes and hand-haips, discoursed sweet music 
and accompanied singers, both male and female. 
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Among the selection of songs sung on such 
occasions was a dirge, the object of which was to 
remind the host and his guests that, however 
much they were enjoving themselves at that 
moment, ihe day would assuredly come when 
they must die; in some cases, to drive this 
lesson home into the minds of the company, 
the host had a mummy on a sledge drawn through 
the dining-hall. And whilst mirth and laughter 
filled the hall and the wine-cup was circulating, 
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through the openings in the walls, which served 
as windows, came the words oftthe dirge, which 
were addressed by a famous performer on the 
harp to Antuf, a king of the XIth Dynasty :— 


“ O beneficent Prince, it is a decree, 

And what hath been ordained by this 
decree is good : 

That the bodies of men shall pass away and 
disappear, 

And that others shall abide [in succession 
to them]. 

I have heard the words of Imhetep! and 
Hertatal,? 

Which, because they wrote them, are 
treasured bevoud everything. 

Consider what hath happened to their 
tombs : 

Their walls have been thrown down, 

Their places can no longer be seen ; 

It is just as if they had never existed. 

[And consider usoj none cometh from 
where they are 

To desciibe to us their state, 

Or to tell us of their surroundings, 

Or to comfort our hearts, 

Or to guide us to the place whither they 
have gone. 

Anoint thy head with scented unguents, 

Array thyself in apparel made of byssus, 

Steep thy body in pri. tous perfumes, 


1 A great scribe, physician and architect who flourished 
under Tcheser, a king of the JIIrd Dynasty. 
3 Son of Khufu, builder of the Great Pyramid at Gizah. 
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Which are indeed the emanations of the 


gods. 

Occupy thyself with thy pleasure day by 
day [and] 

Cease not to search out enjoyment for 
thyself. 

Man is not permitted to carry his goods 
away with him. 

Never hath existed the man who, once 
departed, 

Was able to return to earth again. 

Follow thine hcart's desire, 

Search out happiness for thyself, 

Order thy affairs on earth so that they may 

Minister to the desire of thy heart. 

For at length the day of lamentation shall 


come, 

When the Still-heart (i.e. the dead) shall 
not hear the iamentations, 

And the cries of grief shall never make to 
beat 

Again the heart of him that is in the grave. 

| Therefore] comfort thy heart, forget these 
things. 

The best thing for thee to do for thyself 
is to 

Seek to attain thy heart’s desire as Jong as 
thou livest.” 


The wall-paintings in the tombs show that 
Egyptian noblemen and high officials sometimes 
amused themselves with hunting and fishing, 
but it must be admitted that evidence is wanting 
that they did so because they were keen lovers 
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of those sports. Some of the kings of Egypt 
seem to have been sportsmen'in the true sense 
of the word, for Thothmes III, when in Northern 
Syria, “hunted 120 elephants" and very nearly 
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lost his life on one occas»«n, and in one week, 
during the second year of his reign, Amenhetep ITI 
slew with his own hand 96 wild cattle out of a 
herd of 190, and during thc first ten years of his 
reign shot 102 fierce lions. And Thothmes IV 
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was out in the desert near Memphis shooting 
lions and gazelle'on the day when the god of 
the Sphinx appeared to him during his after- 
dinner sleep. Many pictures show us noblemen 
fishing and fowling in the swamps and marshes 
of Egypt, but there are none that suggest that 
any of them went to the deserts and forest 
fastnesses in the Südàn where the lion, the 
leopard, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus and other big game live. 

The early Egyptians hunted the lion, 


m d i l n EN A, ma-hesa, but he was usually 


caught by enticing him to a place where some 
living animal was tethered: whilst the lion wgs 
occupied with his prey the hunters and their 
dogs attacked him. The Egyptians admired 
the lion greatly and found a way to tame him, 
and in the Westcar Papyrus we read of a 
magician who could make a hon follow him 
like a dog. Like the late Sultan of Maskat, 
Rameses II had a pet lion that drove with him 
in his war-chariot and attacked the foe. Other 
wild animals hunted were the hyena, the 


panther, and the leopard, 1J ill pow abi, and 


the skin of the last-named formed an important 
article of priestly attire. The leopard seems to 
have been regarded as a typhonic animal, but 
whether the Egyptians thought that the living 
and the dead sometimes assumed the form of a 
leopard, as many Südaàni tribes do at the present 


time, is not certain. The rhinoceros, 55), the 
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elephant, “>, or 1] S sh abu, the giraffe, 


<> {y, ser, were well known to the Egyptians, 


and the elephant was hunted and killed for the 
sake of his tusks at a very early period. The 
Vignette of Chap. xxvii of the Book of 
the Dead in the Papyrus of Nefer-ubenef 
suggests that the existence of large anthropoid 
apes in thc Südàn was known to the Egyptians. 


The hippopotamus, = | o Sil tebt, was 


common in Egypt as well as in the Südàn, and 
it was frequently speared with harpoons, and 
probably was eaten. This beast was tolerated 
in early days because it was supposed to be of a 
benevolent disposition, but in the late period 
it was regarded as the incarnation of all evil. 
In the days of Abbà Benus a hippopotamus used 
io come and trample down and eat the crops 
of a certain monastery, but when the Abba in 
a gentle voice adjured it to depart in the Name 
of Christ, the animal went away and was no 
more seen (Palladius, Paradise of the Fathers, 
i. 337). It is said that the last hippopotamus 
in Egypt was killed at Girga, in Middle Egypt, 
in the latter half of the XVIIth century. 


Strangely enough the crocodile, IN | S 1 <==, 


emsuh, probably one possessing certain marks, 
was protected and wor: ';pped as a god, and his 
dead body was embalmed and preserved carefully. 
Some of the modern Südàni tribes revered this 
creature, and a sacred crocodile was living in a 
tank at Khartüm as late as 1838. The ordinary 
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crocodile was ruth essly killed whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, but certain parts of his body 
were dried and powdered and used in medicine, 
and even to-day crocodile dust is eaten as an 


aphrodisiac. The Tepi crocodile, Hg IER 


seems to have been a peculiarly destructive 
creature. 

The farmer suffered greatly (rom the attacks of 
wolves, foxes, jackals and wild dogs, and 
these were caught and killed; many noxious 
reptiles, eg. the scorpion and venomous 
snakes, though regarded as incarnations of gods 
and goddesses, were killed whenever possible. 
The two reptiles most dreaded were the cerastes, 
or horned viper, ~~, and the cobra, or hooded 
asp, P b: uaichit. Vike many other ancient 


nations the Egyptians believed that a number 
of composite or fabulous animals lived in the 


deserts; among these were —the Setcha, | | l , 
which has the head and neck of a serpent and the 
body of a leopard ; the Sefer, Lia , Which has an 
eagle’s head and a lion’s body, from the back of 
which grow a pair of wings ; the Sag, —— NN Aw 
which has the head of a hawk, and a body of 


which the fore-part is that of a lion, and the 
hind part that of a horse with a tail terminating 


in a lotus flower, V, and with eight teats; a 


leopard with a human head and a pair of wings 
growing out of the back; the Sha, Ifat, which 
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has long square ears, direcfed backwards like 


the animal of Set, *—); the Gryphon, 15, and 


the man-headed lion or Sphinx, 4. The 
monster Ammit, or Eater of the Dead, was part 
crocodile, part lion, and part hippopotamus. 


! Two years ago, when the contents of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen were being discussed, it was asserted by some 
writers that the couches had been sent to Egypt as gifts 
by Mesopctamian kings, and that the method followed in 
their construction was of Mesopotamian origin. To this 
statement I objected in a little book on Tutinkhamen, 
and I showed that the couches were of Egvptian origin 
and that the beast represented by them was Ammit. In 
his book, A Century of Excavation in the Land of the 
Pharaoks, the writer refers to this matter and quotes 
Sir Flinders Petrie to show that my view was incorrect, 
but unfortunately this eminent authority, who is no 
Assyriologist, has made a serious mistake. The Tall 
al-‘Amarnah letter which he quotes to support his erroneous 
view was not written 10 Amenhctep III by Kadashman- 
Enlil, as Sir Flinders states, but Bv Amenhetep III to 
Kadashman-Enli. Amenhetep IlI savs, (18) "I have 
sent vou a present :9) for the new house bv the hand of 
Shutti, (20) one bed made of ushu-wovd (ebony ?) inlaid 
with ivory and gold, (21) three beds of usku-wood inlaid 
with gold, (22) one litter o. ushu-wood inlaid with gold, 
(23) one large throne of ush 4-wood iniaid with gold, (24) 
five thrones of usau-wood inlaid with gold, (25) four thrones 
of ushu-wood inlaid with gold— 26) weight of gold of all 
these, 7 minas 9 shekels, (27) of silver, 1 mina 84 shekels,”’ 
etc. (See Knudtzon, Dic El-Amarna Tafeln, vol. i, 
p. 76, Leipzig, 1915.)  Kadashman-Enlil wanted gold, 
and would never send tc Feypt what he needed so 
much. The writer of the ktter from which the above 
is an extract was Amenhetep III and not Kadashman- 
Enlil. Now Amenhetep IV on one ooccasion sent gifts 
to Burnaburiash, and among the list of them which he 
gives in his letter to him (Knudtzon, p. rro), he mentions 
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Among the fabulous creatures of the desert 
may perhaps be mentioned the animal which was 


the symbol of the god Set, aN or ¥—J, and is 


represented often on the monuments with a 
head like that of the camel, a beast which is 
never found on any monument and was not 
known to the Egyptians until the Greek period. 
The form of the original of the Set animal 
seems to have been known to the scribes by 
tradition, and according to some authorities the 
beast they intended to draw was the okapi or 
zebra. 

The Egyptian hunters were armed with bows 
and arrows, nets, axes and spears, or harpoons. 
The larger animals were probably caught ih 
pits, or driven into spaces which were enclosed 
by palisades made of branches of trecs or reeds. 
Gazelle, and animals ci the antelope class, were 


(col. ii, lines 19 and 20), “one bed, inlaid with gold, the 
feet of which are protecting spirits, oue bed, inlaid with 
gold, [and] one head-rest inlaid with gold." This letter was 
written BY Amenhetep IV To Burnaburiash, and the use 
of the word /amasse, '' protecting spirits," shows that the 
legs of the bed were made in the form of those of animals. 
Thus two kings of Egypt gave beds or couches to kings in 
Babylonia, and the theorythat the couchesin Tutinkhamen's 
tomb were made in Mesopotamia is wholly without founda- 
tion. And as Prof. Petrie has obviously made a mistake 
as to the writer of the letter on which he relies for proof 
of his theory, further discussion is unnecessary. But whilst 
expert Assyriologists are able to settle such points for 
themselves by consulting the cuneiform texts, the general 
reader cannot do so, and in this case it is necessary to state 
the facts in detail to prevent further promulgation of 
errors. 
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often caught in nets, or with thg lasso, lo Se ; 
sephu, or were brought down with the boome- 
rang, 4| D qemau. Birds of all kinds, with 
the exception of the ostrich, d [a nau, 
or Ka» were caught in nets, and fish were 


speared, or trapped, or caught in nets. During 
the Inundation and immediately afterwards the 
fishermen canght great numbers of all kinds of 
fish, from the la:ge so-called ‘‘ Nile salmon," 
which came down from the Südàn, to the very 
small fish which were found in thc bàsins and 
which resemble whitebait. Those that they 
could not consume at the time of their catches 
they picserved for future use fas they did also 
the meat of the animals they killed and could 
not eat at the time of killing) by storing them 
in earthen pots, with salt in abundance. The 
natives of Upper Egypt do the same now and, 
having filled large earthen pots with alternate 
layers of salt anu fish, they seal their mouths 
with lumps of Nile mud. Before the railway 
across the Abu Hamad ..esert was made, cvery 
caravan carried several of these jars of salted 
fish, partly for the use of the camel-men on 
their journcy, and partly as gifts to their friends 
at Berber and Shindi. 


CHAPTER V 


EGYPTIAN TEMPILIS, GODS AND PRIESTS 


HE earliest God-house, or dwelling. of 
T the god, in Egypt, was made of reeds 
or small branches of some tree laced 
together and held in position by wooden stakes 
driven into the ground; it was circular in 
form and resembled the huts found in many 
parts of the Eastern Südàn at the present time 
and many of the churches in Abyssinia. At a 
later period, the opening in the hut which served 
for a door was elaborated, and a rectangular 
portal was added to the reed or wicker-work 
structure. On the top of this the symbol of 
the god within was sometimes placed, and pre- 
sumably the offerings to him were laid before it. 
The earliest name for this dwelling of the god 
was Er-per, ~ g^ (n late times Erpi, 
— MI 41]. " Door of the divine House," 


<e, “daar at (he gad’s hause.” Next were 
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added a plinth and then steps. !The general form 
of this door was perpetuated in the shrine, 1. 


which was placed in every large temple, and 
was always regarded as the special dwelling- 
place of the god of the temple. The roof of 
the “door of the house " projected in front and 
was supported by two poles, and these in later 
times were represented by the decorated pillars 
that support the roofs of the shrines of the great 
gods and of the state pavilions of kings, who 
were also god. In early dynastic times the 
dwelling of the god was made of unbaked bricks, 
which in turn were superseded by stonc. Then 


the name, “ House ol the god," mle or li UN. al 


was made to describe the shrine, the building in 
which ıt stood, and its precincts. 

Of the temples ot the earliest dynasties 
nothing is known, ior no remains of them 
exist, and the famous temple of Osiris at 
Abydos has not been complctelv excavated. 
From the 1uims of the 
Sun-temples built at 
Sakkarah by the kings o 
the Vth Dynasty, which 
have been excavated in 
recent years, it 1s clear 
that the object of the cult 
was the Sun Stone, which 
had the form oí a pointca 
stone, and was set on a truncated pyramid. 


This stone was called Ben, Jos Or Ben Ben, 
J J ,and the chamber in which it was placed 


AAAAAA AAAAAA 
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was called thei ** House of the Ben Ben," 
iet J Jj. Before it were the vessels for 


receiving the blood of the victims, that were 
sometimes human beings, and along the sides of 
the great courtyard were rows of chambers in 
which the sacred properties were kept. The 
walls of the passages were decorated with bas- 
reliefs. The funerary temple of Menthu-hetep 
(XIth Dynasty) was built close to the pyramid- 
tomb of the king. It had courts to the north and 
south, a great fore-court, and a hypostyle hall. 
The temple of Amen, built at Karnak (Thebes), 
under the XIIth Dynasty, was a comparatively 
small building; in the centre of it was a small 
chamber, or sanctuary, which probably contdined 
a statue of the god It was repaired or rebuilt 
and greatly enlarged by s veral of the kings 
of the NVIIIth Dy isty, who turned the temple 
of Amcn and its piccincts into what may 
wel be styled a “ Temple-town," ^^ f &. 
: | <> 
From the buildings at Karnak we see that the 
worshipper approached the first Pylon, i.e. a 
gateway with a tower on each side of it, by a 
wide dromos, or pathwav, on each side of which 
was a row of sphinxes. One statue (or more) of 
the king and an obelisk stood on each side of 
the gate of the pylon. The first pylon led into a 
large open court, with a colonnade on one side 
of it, and passing through a second pylon the 
worshipper: cntered the hypostyle hall, where 
the offerings were brought and collected by the 
temple-servants. To this hall the public had free 
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access. Beyond it was the sanctuary containing 
the shrine of the god, which ‘was usually kept 
closed ; round about the shrine were several small 
chambers in which the dresses and decorations 
of the god were kept. During certain solemn 
festivals the doors of the shrine were unbolted 
and worshippers were permitted to see the face 
of the statue, which they 1egarded as that of 
God Himself. 

Attached *o the temple was the sacred 
lake, in the watcr of which every visitor to 
the temple was obliged to wash, for personal 
cleanliness was dear alike to gods and men No 
man could hope to see the god unless he could 
say, “ I have purified my breast and body with 
clean water, I hive purified my hinder parts 
with the things that cleanse, and my inward 
parts have been [dipped] in the Pool of Maati; 
no one member of mine lacks Maat I am pure, 
I am pure, I am pure, I am pme” Both the 
temple of Hatshcosur at Dër al-Bahari and the 
temple of Amenhetep III in Southern Thebes 
possess special characteristics, but the essential 
parts are always the s ne The rock-hewn 
temples at Kaiabshah and Abu S mbel in Nubia 
stand alone, and the little sandstone temples in 
that country may be regarded as rough models of 
the older temples, only made on a small scale. 
The priesthoods of gieat temples like those of 
Heliopolis, Memphis, AL." ’% and Thebes were 
very wealthy corporations and, to all intents 
and purposes, guided the destinies of Egypt. 
Each great god owned estates and lands, flocks 
and herds," vineyards, vegetable gardens, boats 

K2 
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and ships, slaves, soldiers and sailors, and the 
value of the offerings made to Amen of Thebes 
and Osiris of Abydos was well-nigh incalculable. 

The Temple-town of Amen was the head- 
quarters of all the best artisans in Upper Egypt, 
and priests of this god directed the affairs both 
of the living and the dead. The high priest of 
Amen was the intermediary between the king 
and Amen, and he performed the ceremonies 
by which the king received daily the renewal 
of his lite and the supply of the divine essence 
of the god, which enabled him to rule Egypt. 
The estates of the god and all business connected 
with his property were managed by a little 
army oí Inspectors and overseers, and, the 
temple accounts were carefully kept by a number 
of scribes, who compiled lists of the offerings 
and payments made iuto the treasury of the god. 
The king was, of course, the chief contributor 
to the wealth of the god, and it is clear from the 
list of the offerings which Rameses III made to 
the great temples that exact lists of the royal 
gifts were kept by the scribes. In his Annals 
Thothmcs III says that he gave to Amen 1,578 
slaves, male and female, from Syria, four cows 
of a special brecd, three cities in Syria and all 
the annual taxes taken from them, masses of 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, copper, bronze, lead, 
ochres, etc., for use in the temple buildings, 
1,060 geese for offerings, fields, gardens, corn- 
lands, bulls, poultry, incense, wince, fruit, bread, 
honey, beer, ctc., and increased existing endow- 
ments, and established new festivals, and 
provided the necessary offerings. One very 
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remarkable giit to Amen by Thothmes III was 
a garden in which he caused 40 be planted all 
the shrubs, plants and herbs that he brought 
from Syria to Thebes. A detailed list of the 
offerings that Rameses [II made to the temples 
of Thebes, Abydos and Heliopolis is given in 
the Harris Papyrus No. 1 in the British Museum, 
and the following extracts from it will give an 
idea of his munificence in respect of the god 
Amen of Thebes :—-2,844,357 loaves of fine 
bread, 42,030 jare of wine, 304,093 measures oi 
incense, IIO,000 jars of oil, 310 jars of honey, 
3.100 measures of wax, 559,50u loads of fruit, 
15,500 bundles of figs, r5,110 papyrus sandals, 
75,400 bricks of salt, 449,500 measures of the 
fruit of the düm palm, 3,029 head of cattle, 
I20,250 geese, pigcons etc. 441,000 fishes, 
770,200 bundles of vegetables, 1,975,300 bunches 
of flowers, 18,252 feben of fine gold and silver, 
112,132 feben of copper, lead and tin (7), 18,214 
écben of precious stones. The emplovees of the 
Temple of Amen in the reign of Rameses III 
numbered 62,626, which shows that the cult of 
this god was in reality social system. 
Egyptian Gods. The early inliabitante of 
the Nile Valley worshipped stones, trees, 
mountains, animals, birds, reptiles, fish and other 
objects, and the cults of some of these persisted 
in dynastic times. The stone :xe-head with its 
handle, which became .' common symbol for 


god," | or 3 is probably a survival of stone- 


worship. The Sun Stone in the temples of 
the Vth Dynasty at Sakkarah was the chief 


4c 
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object of the cult of the priests of Heliopolis, 
and sacrifices were offered up toit; the obelisk, 
which is a development of it, was also an object 
of worship, and Thothmes IlI offered to the four 
obclisks he set up at Thebes large quantities of 
various kinds of incense, and over 1,000 loaves 
of various kinds of biead. The persea tree and 
the tree which was the abode of the goddess 
Nut were always sacred trees in Egypt, and it has 
recently been shown that the trees now giowing 
by the tombs of holy men in Egypt are believed 
to be the abodes of the spirits of Muslim saints, 
and to be holy (W. S. Blackman, in Jal. Eg. 
Arch, vol si, p. 57). The tree-trunk, which 
became associated with the woiship of Ogyris, 
is also a survival of tree-worship. Bakhau, 
the Mountain of Sunrise, and Manu, the Mountain 
of Sunset, were at al] times sacred objects. 
The creatures wordhipped by the Egyptians, 
either. for their power or because they were 
thought to be places of gods and spirits, were 
many, and among them were : ; Animal-gods. —- 


The Hippopotamus-voddcss Taurit, ay Sf. 
the Crocodile-god Sebek, Pu EA the 
Frog-goddess Heqit, $ St), the Hare-god 
Un, = Ss F, the Bull-gods d E / 53 Muevis, 
Ld in €», and Bakhis, Je So, ihe Ram- 
god Ba, ta, the Lion-god nen b em. 

the Lynx-god Mattt, Ex ems "Ao the Cat- 
goddess Bast, YS 3 the J ackal-god Anpu 
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(Anubis), | mS M the Wolf-god Upuat, ~ Sl 


the Ichneumon-god Khatru, UN ps D; the 


Set-animal god (Okapi ?), 4-3. The character 
of the Ass is doubtful, but he seems to have 
been a form of the Sun-god ; the shrew-mouse 
and the hedgehog were also sacred animals. 
The following birds were sacred: the benu, 


JES S$ (phoenix), the vulture, “AS. 


nerau, hawks of various kinds, the ibis, 
>, hal ; m 
DEN J D 5 , habu, the swallow, ^ Se, 


ment, and geese of various kinds. 
The tollowing reptiles and insects were sacred : 


ducas] ^ c 
the turtle, E we ihe scorpion, | NEL 
the beetle, GB IS, kheprera  (scarabaeus 
sacer), the serpent called Sata, Q 777, the 
cerastes, aa, a’ l cobra, | i udrt. The 
] : pem. 
“ praying" mantis and the grasshopper are 


mentioned in mvtholog "al texts. The Book of 
the Dead speaks of two fishes that probably 


were sacied, the Ant, | Me QR: which 
announced the 'ise of the Nile, and the Abtu, 
NE and Mehit, =~, i JUN di. Was à 
Fish-guddess. At first .. these were drawn in 
their natural forms, but early in the Dynastic 


Period most of the animals, birds and reptiles 
were depicted with human bodies, the heads alone 
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indicating the original forms. Thus the Ram- 
god 3 becomes. 8$), the Jackal-god +, becomes 


A. the Sct-animal god ^y becomes c the 
Hawk-god IN becomes 3. the Bectle-god ES 


Khnemuw fashiomog a wan on his potters wh el 


becomes 5 , and so on. The Sun-god © has 
a disk on his head, al the Moon-god a crescent, 
5. the Star-god a star, A the Mountain-god 

a range of hills, uli the Serpent-god a serpent, 
o 

Mi , and the Nile-god has a cluster of plants on 
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his head and carries two vases, out of which 
he empties the Nile of the South and the Nile 


of the North, iy. 


Ihe principal gods and goddesses of the 
Dynastic Period were :— 


Khnemu, { S» E was one of the 


oldest gods in Egypt, and his cult seems to have 
been in existence in the Predynastic Period. 
His sacred animal was the flat-horned ram 4.4. 


He was the great '' builder," Ow GB. of the 


universe. He made the gods, and '' built up " 
the cosmic egg from which sprang the sun, and 
he fashioned the first man out of the material 
which he created upon a pottei's wheel. In a 
relief of a later period we see him modelling a 
man on his whel. Behind him is the ibis- 
headed god Thoth, who 1s marking on a notched 
palm branch the years that the man is destined 
to live. 


Khepera, Gg | a the type of matter 


about to come into a sta 2 of activity. 
ooo LN . 
Nenu, or Nu, MR d the primeval 
. so . * 
watery mass in which Khepera existed; his 
DOO e 


associate was the goddess eon ao Or 
Nut, 9. $,& personifi^1tion of moisture. 
A 


Tehuti, or Tchehuti, “VS SG 1.€. Thoth, 


represented the heart and mind of the Creator 
of the world. By expressing in words the will 
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of the Creator he made to come into being 
everything that'exists. He was the scribe of 
the gods, and invented writing and mathematics, 
and ordered times and seasons. His associate 


Ptah of Mempla , with 
the sccptre of stabilty 
and serenity, the stan of 


rule, f. and the whip. 


\ 


Tr NAT S T= " 4t thc back of his neck 1s 
Thoth, the scribe of the gods, with his the menat amulet, í . 
writing reed, palette, and other uapyleients. 


was the goddess Maat, 2 e xf) the personifi- 
cation of physical and moral Law. 


Tem, - ME or Atmu, | s Y s who 


is always represented in the form of a man, was 
an ancient solar god, and was adopted by the 
priests of Heliopolis as the head of their “ Great 
Company of the Gods.” 
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Ptah, zd M the great god of Memphis, was 
a deified man. He was a master-handicraftsman, 
and was said to have assisted Khepera in the 
creation of the material world. He often appears 
in the form of a mummy, jt He was the first 


member of the triad of Memphis—Ptah, Sekhmit, 
Nefer-Temu. 

Ptah-Seker, "Ex a form of the Sun- 

AC 

god of Night ; a god of death 

Ptah-Seker-Asar, | j| <= ^ TA the 
triune god of the Egyptian Resurrection ; a 
triad of the gods of death of the district of 
Memphis. i 

Ptah-Taten, M ^x wwe A. The creator 


ARAS. SI 


uf the matter of which the world was formed. 
Imhetep, Ü Nu er the Imouthés of the 


Greeks, a native of Me mphis who was deified. 
He was a great architect and a very wise and 
learned man, he and Hertataf, a son of King 
Khufu, were held to be the most learned men 
in Egypt. 

Her, ING the Sky-go1 and Sun-god ; as the 
latter he appears with the solar disk on his head, 
no In the Dynastic Period Horus is often 


called “ the son of Isis," > jo 
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Herur, SN = a “ Horus the Elder," one 


of the oldest gods of Egypt; he personified the 
face of the Sky, the sun being his right, and the 
moon his left eye. 

Her-p-khart, Mose ^, “ Horus the Child "' 
(Harpokrates). 

Her-aakhuti, NN M SN 4| c pui Law ‘it 
the Harakhthés of the Greeks, the Sumgod in 
the two horizons. 

Her-em-aakhut, » 4 aM, CR |, the Harmakhis 
of the Greeks, a form of the don pod: 

Her-khenti-khati, SN d -v Horus in 
the womb, the unborn Horus t ed 

|) pu 
Her-sa-Ast, SN Ni j o H Horus, son 


of Isis, a god who is often confused with Herur, 
1.e. Horus the Elder, or Horus the Aged. 


' ql c (» 
Hether, ||, [| “<j, the Hathor of 
the Greeks, goddess of love, beauty and fertility ; 
a special kind of cow was sacred to her. 


Shu, D S a an emanation of Temu or 


Khepera. He represented the space between 
the earth and the sky, and separated the Sky- 
goddess Nut from the embrace of the Earth- 
god Geb. He was the god of light, heat, air 
and dryness. He supported the horizon and the 


solar disk on his shoulders 5 
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Tefnut, xm Up sister and wife of Shu; she 


represented rain, dew, the damp heat that 
produces generation, and moisture generally. 


Geb, & J 4 son of Shu and Tefnut, was 
an early form of the Earth-god. 
Nut, d (older form Nent, dup ), 


ENT 
p—34 en Te) 
sister and wife of Geb, was the great Sky- 
goddess. 

Asar, TA or | ir Osiris, the judge 


and god of the dead The principal seats of his 
cult were Abydos and Busts 


Ast, f "d Isis, the sister and wife of 


Osiris and mothe: of Horus whom she brought 
forth in the lotus swamps of the Delta 
Y x Oal f| e 

Set, Seth, o: Setesh, | ip, Ne the 
brother and mu: tei ‘1 of Osiris, and the great 
and perpetual Adversary of Herur and all the 
solar gods, he was the personification of evil, 
and the god of calamitus of every kind, and of 
the desert waste and of destruction gencrally. He 
was incarnate in some Afiican animal, either 
the zebra or the okapi 

Nebthet, Į] < dj, e Nephthys, the sister 
and wife of Sct and moth. of Anpu. 

Anpu, | p S dl. 1c Anubis, the divine 


physician, who embalmed the body of Osiris 
and was the gnardian of all mummies. 
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Nekhebit, | ^ Ñ, the Greek Eileithyia, the 


oldest ** mother-goddess ” of Upper Egypt ; she 
was the great protectress of pregnant women ; 


her sacred bud was a vulture. 
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Isis suckling her son Horus among the lotus plants She wears the vulture 
head dress with the torns and aish of the meou On thc tights (nin Ri 
to her nostrils, and on the Irit Thoth, the 


who 1s holding ' life,’ : 
Iwnce great, the lord of Khemenu, the meat god who 1s presenting to he: the 


magical fluid of life 


Uatchit, | Ill " d one of the oldest '' mother 


goddesses " of Lower Egypt; the seat of her 
cult was Per-Uatchit (Buto) in the Delta, and 


her emblem was a cobra. 
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Net, ra a, the great '' mother-goddess ”’ 


of the city of Sais in the Delta. Though she 
existed in four forms or aspects she was called 
“ One." She was self-begotten and self-produced, 
and whilst a virgin gave birth to the Sun-god. 


Bast, T f E 3, the “ mother-goddess " of 


the city of Bubastis in the Eastern Delta, whose 
sacred animal was the cat. 


Taurit, - IN E E Or TN E ide the 
Thoueris of the Greeks, was one of the oldest 


" mother-goddesses" of Egypt; her sacred 
animal was the hippopotamus. 


Hegqit, p SQ one of the oldest '' mother- 


goddesses " of Egypt, she was the goddess of 
fertility and rebirth. The little green tree- 
frog was her symbol in Nubia and the Northern 
Sudan, and the o1uinary frog in Egypt. 


Amen, | Wb the ** Hidden," a local 


god of Thebes, whose cul: is as old as dynastic 
civilization in Egypt; he represented the 
“ hidden " powers of generation and growth in 
the unborn child. His symbol seems to have 
been the umbilicus ; if this be +o, his cult may 
be of Südàni origin. Unc« the XIIth Dynasty 
he became the chief god of Ihebes, and after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, which was believed to 
be due to his power and favour, the attributes of 
Rā, the Sun-god of Heliopolis, were merged with 
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his, and he was called Amen-Rà, | = af up © 


the “ —_ of the gods," 15. " A TH EE | 


Rà, 61 c A. the Sun-god of Heliopolis, whose 
spirit was believed to dwell 


C in the Ben Ben, ] l, 
À RAY : ANAANA NAAAAA 
et 1c. a stone that had the 
Uff form of a square pointed 
Aly stone «t on a truncated 
pyramid. He usurped the 
I qe attributes of the older solar 
N ` gods of Egypt, and his 
priests not only made hjm 

: vi the head of the Company 
of the Gods, but forced 

] thei nominees on to the 
li \ thione of Egypt, and made 


them adopt a name as the 
sons of Ra He represented 
the noonday sun, t.e. the 
sun in his full strength 


Kai the Sun god. f Hehopolis 


Haàpi, 1 E NM wp the Nile-god; he has 
the form of a 1nan wn the breasts of a woman. 


Merit, Mos i : Us the goddess of the Inunda- 


tion- -an ancient goddess ; one of the names of 
Egypt was Ta-Mera, “ Land of the Inundation.” 


An-her, PL il an ancient god of This, 
whose attributes were usurped by Osiris. 
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Menu, Sw ud — 5 & d. a god of 


generation and fertility ; he is usually repre- 
sented in the form of an ithyphallic man. 


Afurà, loce 272 cT , the body of the Sun-god of 
Night. 

Amset, (s= Rit one of the Four Sons of Horus 
who protected the viscera of the dead; the 
other three were Hap, Ro SE Qebhsenuf, 


P) Ñ VARI s~ NE and Tuamutef, ADL Mil 


The fust had the head of a man, the second 
that of an ape, the third that of a hawk, and 
the fourth that of a jackal. 


Ami-ut, |4- \ a dog-headed god of the 
dead; his symbol was a pied headless bull’s 
skin attached to a ‘od, 


Ani, i Q Å a form of the Moon-god ; his 


wife was Anit, i Ill = di 
Angit, ze , Satit, A o d and Khnemu, 


HK $F, formed the great triad of Elephan- 


tine and the First Catarac* , the two goddesses 
were probably of Südani origin. 


Asten or Astes, Qr dl (i= nit the 


companion of Thvth. 
L 
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Baba, AWO. NI or Beb, JJA, 


the first-born son of Osiris. 
Hap, f e 4.1 e &-]. the Apis Bull. 
Merur, BE nj, the Mnevis Bull. 
Bekha, | "M jan f the Bakhis Bull. 


Hu, mr gS, and Saa, VY com EY Se, 


represented Taste and Touch respectively ; 
they appear in the Judgment Hall of Osiris. 


Iusaasit, d sgh S d. an ancient god- 
dess of Heliopolis. 

Khensu, pa l D Rit the Moon-god. He and 
Amen-Rà and Mut, EN " d formed the great 
triad of Thebes ; another important form of him 
was Khensu-nefer-hetep, -— l > M J — 

Menhit, — 1 " d a lioness-goddess. 

Mentu, i jS ME the War-god of Hermon- 
this and Thebes. 

Meh-urit, °% 1 E Nl. a Sky-goddess who 
took the form of a cow. 

Mer-se£erit, ba l iod " d a Theban goddess 


who is represented in the form of a woman- 
headed serpent; the name means ''lover of 
silence." 
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Meskhenit, [||| © © §, a, goddess of the 
birth-chamber. 
Mut, IN a d. the Mother-goddess of Thebes, 


wife of Amen-Raà. 


Pr "" 
A | F NT \ 


ven 3 
i 9, (as Ths ie 
DW AA li z 
NW, Nous ay l) 
/ lili 


A m —. 
S Bes the Sndin god wearing plumes and a 
tail He wa the god of n irth and jollity, 
Khensu, the Moon goc and as a g d of music pass a harp xe 
also appcars in the forin of a jovial soldier. 


Neb-er-tcher, ^" B MP ' Lord to the 
<DD> < 
[uttermo.t] limit," a title «í Osiris and other 


gods. 
Nefer- Temu, IN son of Ptah 


and Sekhmit of Memphis. 


L2 
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Nehebka, IN J L] wm, a benevolent 
Serpent-goddess. 

Pakhit, : x J a local Cat-goddess. 

Rennit, == < |. goddess of birth and the 


harvest. 


Sept, A we 1.6. Sothis, goddess of the Dog- 
star. 


Sekhmit, | Y A Rr: wife of Ptah of Memphis. 


Seker, => dl the god of Death of the 
<> 
Underworld of Memphis. 


Serqit, ^4 A e (e the Scorpion-goddess. 


Seshet, " z d goddess of writing and litera- 
ture, an associate of Thoth. 


Shai, fifi EN n ME god of Luck or Destiny. 
Tanen, M UG Mi ats or Ta-Tenen, 


, a cosmic god. 


| XX Av 
Up-uatu, V a Ja. the Wolf-god, an 
associate of Anpu. 
Un-Nefer, <= I I Rj , the Hare-god, some- 
mw M <a> 


times identified with Osiris. 


dips b 


Apep, %7 ww, i.e. Apophis, was the per- 


petual arch-enemy of all the solar-gods; he 
appeared in the form of a crocodile. 
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Asar-Hapi, ih 1 8, Serapis or Sarapis, 


was the name of the deified Apis Bull. He was 
identified by the Greeks with their god Hades, 
and both Egyptians and Greeks regarded him 
as the god of Death, and worshipped him as 
such.! 


The following were of Südàni origin -— 


Ahu, S ST X. Bes, Ig. Tetun, 
CA « e <DD> 
ZS j, Meril, f T ee. 

The following were of Syrian and Hittite 
origin '— 

Ántat, — i EU a goddess of conception 
and a daughter of Set. 

Anthreta (°), mm lh a goddess men- 
tioned with Sutekh. 

Astharth, = 1 ^P), ie Ashtoreth, 
= eS 
“Mistress of horses, and lady of the chariot,” 

è —— —— i | — È Mii EN 
C clc o 9| <> o> 


Qetesh, d mistress of the gods, the 
“eye of Rā ” 


Kent, ae the lady of heaven. 
Aasit, 2 | «| ide a goadess of battle. 
1 A list of all the gods and divine beings mentioned in the 


Pyranad Texts will be found in my Gods of the Egyptians, 
vol 1, pp. 79 ff. 
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Bar, TZN t.e. Baal, a god of battle. 


Reshpu, ka oS Ml a god of war and of the 
lightning. 

Sutekh, L eg. a Hittite god of the same 
character as Set. 


The figures of the gods, made of gold, or silver 
covered with a thick casing of gold, or bronze 
inlaid with gold, were kept in small portable 


shrines, made in the shape of the large shrine, ne 


and provided with doors, which were closed and 
bolted and sometimes sealed When a god desired 
to make a progress through the city or country, 
his shrine was brought out and placed in a boat, 


his. or some other sacred receptacle, and the 


priests carried it out of the temple into the strect. 
The shrine was followed by a large number of 
people of all sorts besides the temple staff, and 
hymns of praise were sung bv the priests and 
the choir of the temple, and probably many 
laymen joined in. These religious festival pro- 
cessions were highly appreciated by the populace, 
and when thev were allowed to look upon the 
face of the god they rejoiced greatly, for healing 
of sicknesses and blessings were believed to 
follow in his train. The goddess Isis of Philae 
was carried through the country of Nubia once 
a year so that women might present their 
petitions for offspring to herin person. A special 
barge was kept for the use of the god when he 
wished to progress up or down the Nile, and the 
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“ boat of the god" was a splendid construction. 
The barge of Amen of Thebes, called Userhat, 


$1-2 , was made of cedar-wood and was 130 


cubits (at least 200 fect) long, and was gilded all 
over ; the cabin of the god was made of fine gold 
inlaid with precious stones, and was decorated 
with heads of rams in gold, and its prow was 
in the form of a uraeus wearing the crown of 
Osiris. The barge of Ptah of Memphis, called 


Neb heh, <7 pO P, was as long as that of Amen, 


and its cabin and steering-poles were made of 
gold; everywhere its approach was greeted with 
cries of joy and the sound of music. Some 
figures of the gods had movable limbs, for Amen 
of Thebes chose Thothmes III as king by 
touching him with his hand ; Amen of the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, by touching Alexander the 
Great with his hand, acknowledged him to be his 
son and the king of Egypt; Amen of Napata 
selected from amung the candidates for the 
throne of Nubia the man he wished to be king 
by touching him with hi- hand, and Khensu, a 
god of Thebes, showed that he approved of the 
journey of Nefer-hetep to Bekhten by nodding 
his head. On festal occasions the god was 
“ dressed ” by the priests, who placed crowns of 
gold on his head, an elaborate pectoral on his 
breast, cases made of go on his fingers and 
toes, and the symbols of his power in his hands. 

The king, by virtue of his divine origin, wasin 
all periods of Egyptian history the high priest 
of the god, and the priesthood was hereditary 
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in many noble families. As a child and as a 
youth the son of a nobleman usually occupied 
himself with duties which were not, strictly 
speaking, of a priestly character, and did not 


^g 


b 


(^ x. f Ca | E 


The Khen heb and hi« assistante performing magical ceremonies 1n order to effect is 

** Opening of the Mouth " of the deceased Hunefer The words of the * book" are 

given S abore in hierogivphs On the stele behind Anubis and the mumm; 15 a prayer to 
Osiris for funerary offeiings 


become a priest until he reached early manhood. 
Tn ordinary servant of the temple was called 
"servant of the god," aE hem neter, and 


served under the direction of a MER, NM , Or 
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overseer; the custody of the temple generally 
was in the hands of the “ overseer of the temple.” 
Other orders of priests were '' father of the god," 


all c the asperger, or “pure one," (J monn Vf 
T; ° . (» NÍ p 
the “ scribe of the holy books, ] E S 
and the ''Possessor of the book," Kheri-heb, 
EN j J we d. i.e. the priest who arranged the 


order of the services and recited or sang parts 
of them. He was usually a man of great 
learning and was believed to possess magical 
powers. The Kheri heb who is mentioned in 
the Westcar Papyrus is said to have had the 
power of restoring to life a goose the head of 
which had been cut off, and of dividing the water 
in a lake into two parts and making the one part 
to stand on the other. One of the Kheri-heb's 
garments was the leopard skin, which conferred 
upon him the power to deal and treat with the 
denizens of the Underworld. He was the chief 
performer in all the important magical funerary 
ceremonies, especially in those that concerned 
the ' Opening of the Mouth," whereby the 
deceased resumed the power to think, talk, 
move and walk, which he had enjoyed upon 
earth. 

There were various grades among the ordinary 
servants of the god, and a ^ ^n might be the first 
or second or third prophet of the god, and he 
might be a priest of several gods, e.g. prophet of 
Menu, prophet of Isis, prophet of Her-netch-teff. 
Under the New Kingdom the priests of a temple 
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were divided into classes, ^ , sau, each of which 


was under a director. Severalof the priests who 
assisted in the funerary ceremonies in the tombs 


had special titles, e.g. Sa-mer-f, €. , and 


the priest who undertook duties in connection 
with the dead was called “ prophet of the Ka,” 


Il, hem ka. Under the New Kingdom a great 


many priests and servants of the temple of 
Amen-Rà at Thebes occupied themselves with 
the burial of the dead who belonged to their 
order, and coffins, funerary coffers, ushabtiu 
figures, scarabs, and all the miscellaneous objects 
that were considered necessary for the deceased 
in his tomb were prepared under their direction. 
Mummification was carried on under their 
care, as also were the painting and decoration 
of the coffins in which the priests and singing 
women of Amen were buried. The influence of 
Amen and his priests at Thebes was felt in every 
grade of society, and 1t culminated when Her-Her, 
the high priest of Amen, usurped the throne and 
founded the short-lived line of Priest-kings at 
Thebes, about rroo 950 B.c. The same thing 
had happened about two thousand years earlier, 
when the priesthood of Ra at Heliopolis suc- 
ceeded in making three of their high priests the 
first three kings of the Vth Dynasty. 

However numerous the official priests may have 
been in every temple, they were unable to direct 
all the services that had to be performed during 
the day and night ; they were assisted in their 
work by lay priests. Some of these undertook 
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to be present and to minister in the temple for 
a specified number of hours, and were called 


ed » é) l 
hour-men of the house of the god, m = Win | [1l 


and others served for a month at a time. These, 
with their wives and children, formed the popula- 
tion of the '' Temple-town '" and were a sort of 
imperium in imperio, a state within the state. 
The reigning monarch was nominally their king, 
but the god they served was their real king. The 
chief of the lay priests was the deputy of the 
god, and his assistants formed both his Court and 
his Council. The body of lay priests consisted 
of soldiers, sailors, handicraftsmen of all kinds, 
agriculturists, cattle-breeders, merchants, etc., 
all of whom made offerings to the common 
fund; but those who reccived wages from this 
fund were not called upon to make offerings. 
Most of the manual labour required by the lay 
priests was provided by their slaves, who were 
very numerous, :5m»^ temples possessing as 
many as 682. Rameses III states, in the Harris 
Papyrus No. 1, that in the course of the 31 years 
of his reign he gave to :he temples of Egypt 
II3,433 slaves. And the staffs of the various 
temples enumerated by him in the same document 
consisted of 5,811 persons. 


CHAPTER VI 


EGYPTIAN WRITING— HIEROGLYPHIC, HIERATIC, 
DLMOTIC — AND COPTIC 


HE inscribed objects of the Late Neolithic 
Period which have come down to us 
show that the Egyptians were able to 

cut on stone and wood a considerable number of 
the pictorial characters that were used in 
writing in the Dynastic Period, and that are 
commonly called hieroglyphs. The objects 
represented by them are all native, t.e. African, 
which shows that the characters were not of 
foreign origin, but up to the present it has not 
been proved that the predynastic Egyptians 
were acquainted with the art of writing, 
as we understand it. They could not construct 
connected sentences. This art they acquired 
early in the Dynastic Period, and it is probable 
that they did so under the influence of some 
Asiatic or European people. On the other hand, 
it is allowable to think that the Egyptians them- 
selves turned their pictographs into a syllabary, 
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for they soon found that they wanted to use 
combinations of them solely for the sounds of 
the words that they represented, without any 
regard to the actual objects that they represented. 
But they went further than this, for they 
simplified several of the values of the signs in 
their syllabary and gave them alphabetic 
values, though they never used them as the 
letters of the alphabet were used by the Persians 
in the time of Darius I and are used by modern 
nations in Europe. And down to the latest 
times in which hieroglyphic writing was used, 
the inscriptions contain both syllabic and 
alphabetic characters. 

The Egyptians were able to rctain the pictorial 
forms of the characters they used in writing 
because they found in abundance in their own 
country a material on which they could be 
written easily, namely papyrus. The Sumerians 
and Babylonians, whose writing was originally 
pictographic, had no such vegetable material 
in Mesopotamia, and they therefore made use 
of clay. But their scribes very soon found that 
it was difficult to draw .gures of animals and 
round or curved objects on this material, and 
little by little the pictorial forms of the 
characters disappeared, and then was invented 
the cuneiform system of writing, which is so 
called because each sign 1s composed of a series 


of wedge-shaped charac. 5. Thus a circle, ©, 
which represented the sun, became rx and X, 


a star, became 4€; but from first to last the 
Egyptian represented the sun by O and the star 
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by x. The Egyptian might have used Nile mud 
as the Sumerian used clay, but the former has 
not the tenacity of the latter and is far less 
compact. 

Kinds of writing. Egyptian writing is 
known in three forms :—Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, 
and Demotic. The oldest form is pictographic, 
or hieroglyphic, and it remained in use from the 
Late Neolithic Period until the early centuries 
of the Christian Era. The dynastic Egyptians 
said that it was invented by Thoth, the scribe 


of the gods, and they described it as I (p words 


of the god"; and in their opinion it always 
possessed a specially sacred character. Hiero? 
glyphs are written in horizontal lines or in 
columns, and a text may begin either on the 
right- or left-hand sid: of a page, as in the 
following examples :— 


I. In horizontal lines :— 
jl^ x — x P 
PSN NB lee a 
2. Beginning on right-hand side of page :— 


TAA Sue xA 


3. Beginning on left-hand side of page :— 


mE Soin TS 
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4. In columns :— 


pi pi 


NANI A E ig bud 
A) É Ze 
=| SIE a | 


In Hieratic, i.e. cursive hieroglyphic, writing 
we have only the most salient features of the 
hieroglyphs preserved, as the tollowing examples 
from the Tale of the Two Brothers shows. 
Hieratic writing could be written more quickly 
than hieroglyphic, and was employed in writing 
copies of business documents and letters and 
drafts of inscriptions that were to be cut in 
stone, and pupils in the temple schools were 
taught to read it easily and to become experts 
in writing it by making copies of literary and 
religious texts. Under the Middle Kingdom 
Chapters from the Pyramid Texts and Chapters 
from the later Book of the Dead, z.e. “ Chapters 
of Coming Forth by Day," were written in 
hieratic on the insides and outsides of coffins. 
Medical and mathematical papyri, e.g. the Ebers 
Papyrus and the Rhind Papyrus were also 
written in bold hieratic characters. Under the 
New Kingdom copies of extracts from the 
Book of the Dead were written in hieratic, and 
sometimes the whole of its Chapters, as in 
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the papyrus of Princess Nesitanebtashru (the 
Greenfield Papyrus). The following is a speci- 
men of hieratic writing taken from the D'Orbiney 
Papyrus in the British Museun (Birch, Select 
Papyn, part ii, plates xi and xii), together with 
a transcript of it into hieroglyphs, which will 
enable the reader to compare the two writings. 
The hieratic text is written from right to left, but 
the hieroglyphs must be read from left to right. 


HIERATIC TLXT 


Tan fant pr eft 
CU Stil 2d 


HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSCRIPT 
CL T4 KIS 
2 URE A ol zi RA d 
s [5l - AHI Feed 
Hieratic is usually written in horizontal lines, 
which are to be read from right to left, but in 


several papyri of the Middle Kingdom the texts 
are written in short columns. 
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Demotic, or Enchorial, the third form of 
Egyptian writing, i» an abbreviated and con- 
ventionalized forin of hieratic that was much 
used by business folk and lawvers, but copies 
of several literary woiks, funerary composi- 
tions and priestly edicts, were written in this 
script. 

Every hieroglvph, vi pictograph, could be 
used to represent a sound or to express an idea, 
ne. it can be eitha ideographic oi phonetic ; 
phonetic characters may be cither -VIHabic or 
Uphabetie  Ideographs are to be interpreted 
sometimes literally and somctimes symbolically ; 


thus T: i» a wall, but it may be used as a symbol 


of building; © is a seal, but it may be used as 
a symbol of something scaled up, :e treasure. 
Ideographs that have more than one phonetic 
value ure called polyphones, and = diffcrent 
ideographs that have similar values are called 
homophones. So long as the Egyptians used 
pictugraphs pure and simple the meaning of 
each character was easily understood [hus 


in the title |]. hem neler, j means “ servant ”’ 


servant of 
the god," ie. priest. n the oft-repeated 
formula, | | -- the first sign means " kmg.” 


And | means “ god," so we have 


the second means “ giver’ œd the third means 
“gitt,” or “funerary oilering," and the meaning, 
“the king gives a gift," is obvious. But when 
the Egyptians began to spell then words with 
alphabetic signs and syllabic signs they tound 


M 
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it necessary to indicate in some way the meaning 
and even the sounds of many of the words so 
written ; this they did by adding to the words 
signs which we l determinatives. Thus the 


woid for lily, 1 ==} seshen, is determined by a 
| A NNA « 


. x -— 
picture of the flower itself, i5; and <=>, 
chariot, is determined by the picture of a chariot 


84... These are examples of determinatives 
that determine a single species, but there is a 
laige class of general determinatives, e.g. A 
is the determinative of actions performed with 
the legs, | is the deterninative of “ god," and 
A of “ goddess," fts , i.c. water falling from the 
> 
sky, of rain, rain-cloud, dew, ete. These few 


examples will illustrate the use of determinative 

signs, 

y Py jV ^v^ vs, yobh, cold water (2 deter minatives). 
Š - 

Sexe sekher, to overthrow. 


B A, hab, to send. 


MR RE apt, goose, duck. 


>>, ses, wooden bolt. 


ec g a! , meh, air, wind. 


n 
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The Egyptian alphabetic charactcis are :— 


IN A 1 H (heavy) 
l short Ae kotl or we Kil 
"| A +— - 


all or \\ | L à 


D» oo oc Uadh œ d 


| B J 
[1 dH zu ES 
EX Ot V Oo OI | 
AN 
E Y 
AMA OI " N sa lil 


-=> or és hanl L =æ | iui, ih t3 


n Hugo A head 


| he following estats from it xt will psirote 
the use ot 1deographs, alphib ac. chuar: 
and determinatives m the insecmption.:— 


Lug J»^ Pe S osa 


habu hieta-f l ioa! 


Sent [an | Js Majesty t FS 
M2 
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>ja oA? Uto m TY 
er ant neb ankb hen en  ànkhu 


a ioll of ^f i £ " 
J (t4 f 2 1 o r} 


AAA > | NAANA | 1 ^AAANA 
i a _ Jv | Oo A £^ 


-D Wl ~*~ csl 


henà da-f hend benbent | — ...... 
with Us (Oc) with Pyramuidion precious (t) 
i —— AN 
H ca we e S VA 1 d 
TER MATO ^ E C N 

shepst en Mein Wha nef henut 


august, fen the Miituta pyramid | alkd] Ahanser the reyal 


aX. j^ b- = [nae 


habu hon f cr Abu 
Sent [ae] Ha Majsh do ahi (ae Lh phantin) 
ANAS AS e— Gus At j ARBRES m m c LE | 
<=> É L 
i £s A U — S al ei a| 
er ant Math artu hend «th. s 
fo bring ute alfa] dor and its bation slab 
— "um NIA 
P Imr <> » R C 
Xp Tm 
math dau ruit cr n 
lo/] granite. Doors [and | posts fo — ums [uf | 
= e f" 
TU wu 
A O resi NN TA 
math khet na em à er Kha nefer 
/ vared aoan th YN f AÀdm fo ay 
LIANE wae. nuce uis them] f al one to b prrarud f 
—3À 
b bitvee | [és n 
C Li i > MD lil 
usekht VI sath VI 


» barges six, [and] lighters — six, [and] 
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cA Afi 

I v 9 dis 
Vp à | Deo 
—M—Á III en ......  uàa(?) ua ån sep 


boats of eight... three, Lane for AN boat one. Never 


, 
a 1d guard f 


KS 2 Uo Tie, 


pat ät Abhat Abu 
before — had misit!  Åbhat [and] Flephantise 
cO A= T UP M 
| | TS 
CN — eius uáa (?) uà her hau nesu neb. 
a ship with an armid guard Tn the time of king any. 
<> | <> | 
m$ mm jM 2 n | 
i | al <> O | 
àu ana hesest ret her ret  neteru 


L have done the beù sts of men [und | the zeul of the gods, 


9 IS ae T en won $7 oe 


<> | pit 
heres iu ta - nå tau en heqr 
Deciuse of it I have Liven bread dto the hungry, 
M ANAP MA ARA(NAO 
Meee coU, d 
| PE y Fd i - | | 
sesau - na at au shes - na neter 
JI have satisfied th indigent, 7 have followed the god 
Cl: — <> 
le edis. | SD 
c TENET 1| | 
em p-f an da re -å em 
tn house his, Not did I mave great my mouth against 
9 | -i dn 
: A Á | — E — 
NAAAAP l A a | 
shenit an pet em nemt - a 


superior officers. There i$ no stretch in Stride my, 
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PE Fé UAR € —u 


shen a her sa | hent à -n «m maát 
Jue oin «m sec M fa hare amled p 
walk L (re d* o n5). jf À don. to the fa: 


"X ks C3 <L> wef gy APHINAIWA e AANA 
e op BIS 
<> ^ ANNAN e c c» uc 


mer en ne u tell &kui c ntet utu - ncf 
lehred oi) the tan Lu da tool what commanded 
DS Al roy BN P 1 V ud E E ji m 
LA 1 EN Í di EB Ac 
«ct res na he + 1 tr sc qa bau f 
he ot I 1024 atverfamy o ^a elit his zen 


> 
* MAA DA t Q ETE «LL ANM A 
O i N Á | sti | T V? dih T 


tua p "Y a |. neb nna na oth) ht ents 
oo a / X i t fete MW or ha PO read] 
é 
jg uw Pam “se ^ NMA 
g k we. - asi ue l i +) © On| y 
j mS IE PE | HY XO 
trict f " 117 1 ter « 4 nef 


Jove rt Not sot Lh fre a a* what Fe and smained 


anh D —caika d 


pher ud UL mie it hei — metit 
1 eto M ir Anidon upri hires and — quie. 
FAAS NA ud T 
SF onc Se gg 
b adi | — 
ue na enon her ger a qebb 


i t » A 


gire m I HA id I» eef lence Refreshed 
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1 TIAM T.I 


hes - nua nb à het nenkh a nia - nef 
favoured me mr dowd foo my ablth He sam the 
duces] Ca 
"Jj co Q0 ?TYE [d 
| nm I 
rut duod n aba sel hent 
UROUS f t, henn / "y te made to 


if a 
alane my position 


The decipherment ^f the Esgypuan hiero- 
glyphs was effected by two men, Thomas 
Young and J. F. Champollion, in the first 
quarter of the AIAth centuiv, through the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone (mow in the 
Biitwh Muscum) ind the famous Obelisk at 
Philae (now it Kingston Hall in. Dorsetshire). 
The Ro etta Stora ans ubed m two forms of 
Egyptian writing (hieroglvphi and demotic) 
and in Greck, with a dectee of the priests of all 
Egypt assembled at Mer iphis in the ninth year 
of Ptolemy V, King ot Egypt. 1960 nc. The 
Obelisk at Phil w 15 inseribed with a petition of 
the pricsts of Philae addressed to Ptolemy IX 
and to Cleopatra his wife and Cleopatra his 
sister On cach of the font sides of the shaft 
of the Obelisk is a hierogly phic inscription giving 
the titles of the king and mentioning his wife 
Cleopatra ; on the pedestal are the petition of the 
pricsts and Ptolemy's answer to them, written in 
Greek. Thus the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
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Stone and the Obelisk of Philae are two bilingual 
(Egyptian and Greek) documents. The Greek 
inscriptions on each monument were read without 
any great difficulty, because Greek was a known 
language; then scholars set to work to try 
and decipher the Egyptian inscriptions in the 
unknown language. Many attempts had been 
made to decipher the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
but none was successful until Young began to 
work at them. It was well known from the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions available for study in 
Europe that groups of hieroglyphs were enclosed 


in ovals, ( l: and Jorgen Zocga, the Danc 


(1755-1809), guessed that such ovals contained 
royal names The Gieek text of the Rosetta 
Stone mentions King Ptolemy, and Young 
assumed that the Egyptian text would do the 
same, and that if 1t did the name would be 
written in phonetic, ze alphabetic, characters ; 
in fact, he was the first to grasp the idea of the 
existence of a phonetic principle in Egyptian 
writing. He adopted Zoega’s guess that the 


oval ( |. now called cartouche, contained 


the name of Ptolemy, and with the help of the 
cartouche of (Cleopatra on the Philae Obelisk 
succeeded in proving that it did, and that the 
beginning of a royal name in a cartouche was 
always at the rounded end of it. He also 
identified the name of Berenice from another 
monument, and obtained the correct phonetic 
values of several of the hieroglyphs. Thus 
before 1818 he had deciphered two royal names, 
and Mr. Bankes had identified the name of 


at ^c 


X | 


AST vy 
atu 
TE 


j 


PH ~ 


*"el-..ih 
je Pepe = 
Hs 


ait EONS 
A Cau uv t 


2451 
= Lary reek 


per alia Len 
MAMAS 


dn v eat rs t s 
MR dA PLA 


Hrd, tay 


a 
tba Á 
"eol 


L. Na, m » 
e. n 
[SS Pres, D 
t 
Urdu 
yea 


er 

heeds 
ah DL a's 
Rov, Vib 


ey 
MU. d ») Sh Yin oo a 


n 
4e 


Daley yt 
x i ALL ; a 
riarena, 
Cur 


bait 
ELT i 
bee bela lp 


‘eb 


ATI 
So hat 
Ü 


baled 
Ahem ray 
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Cleopatra also. Egyptian decipherment was 
only one of the many abstruse subjects that 
occupied Young's mind and energies, and after 
the publication 1n 1818 of his great article in the 
Encyclopaediv Britannica he practically dropped 
the matter. 

Meanwhile J F. Champollion in France had 
been working at the subject and, adopting 
Young's method and some of his values—un- 
fortunately without acknowledgment—he drew 
up an alphabet from the names of the Roman 
emperors and formulated the system of decipher- 
ment which has been in part adopted by later 
Egyptologists. He found a wise and learned 
helper in his biothe1i, Champollion-Figeac, who 
collected hi» notes and papers and edited his 
Dictionnaire. Lepsius investigated very carefully 
Chaimpollion’s system in 1835, and it was due to 
his report on it that 1ts fundamental features 
were accepted by scholars generally Cham- 
pollion, to the deep regret of the learned world 
in Europe, died in 1832, but the splendid work 
which he had begun was ca ried on and developed 
by Birch, Hincks and Goudwin in England, by 
Lepsius and Heinrich Brugsch in Germany, and 
by E. de Rougé and Chabas in France. He who 
wishes to know the true facts about the part that 
Young took in the decipherment of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs should read t!e third volume of 
The Works of Thomas Young by Leitch (with his 
Life by Dean Peacock), London, 1855. The 
method followed by Young and Champollion 
in the construction of the Egyptian alphabet 
is described in a quarto pamphlet entitled 
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The Rosetta Stone, published by the British 
Museum, price 6d. This little work contains a 
good reproduction of the inscriptions on the 
Stone in collotype. For a fuller account see my 
Mummy, Cambridge, 1925. 

Coptic is the name given to the form of writing 
which, it seems, was first used to any great extent 
by the Copts, or Egyptian Christians, in writing 
their translations ot the various books of the Old 
and New Testaments from Greck into the 
Egyptian language. The Egyptian man was 


called by the Arab “ kibtivy,’’ uh aA. Or 
" kubtivy," Kt (whence the name “ Copt ”), 


and this appellation was derived from the Grcek 
name for the Egyptian, Avo 7:os.. To the Copts 
"kibtiyy " was the Egyptian Christian who had 
embraced the Monophy site form of Christianity, 
as opposed to the “ Melhite ” or ‘ Royalist,” 
who accepted the ruling ot the Council of 
Chalcedon, but the epithet was probably applied 
by the Semites to every indigenous Egyptian 
long before Christianity was introduced into 
Egypt in the Ist century of our Era. The 
language of the “kibtiyy,” or "Copt," was 
called by the Arabs " kibtiyvah," whence our 
“Coptic.” Some of the papyrus manuscripts 
containing copies of Books of the Bible are 
certainly as old as the beginning of the IVth 
century, and probably are a century older, and 
there is every reason to think that they wore 
copied from manuscripts in Upper Egypt. At 
the beginning of our Era it seems that the 
demotic script was in general use in Egypt, 
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but the Egyptian Christians decided to adopt 
the Greek alphabet, and all the Coptic transla- 
tions of the Scriptures that have come down to 
us are writt^n with Greek uncials. There were, 
however, son e sounds in the Egyptian language 
that could not be expressed by any letter in the 
Greek alphabet, and thc Copts added to it 
modified forms of the hieroglvphs that repre- 
sented them. These additions are ci, 9,, D, x. 
«and T. The following is the Coptic version of 
St. Matt. vi r9 and 2r in the dialect of Upper 
Egvpt : - 


IQ. $£Tip CWOTP, NNTIL CHOTH NPEL O 
Donot gathe: for you n treasures 
PIX — nKAO, NAKA CYA PE 
upon the earth, the place m which are wont 


TYOOACL AKAM OOOAC TAKO MORTY. 
the rust and the moth destroy In it, 


ATW NAA — (cuapc — npegxurvve qjoxT 
and the place where are wont the thieves to dig 
Cpo) Qccxiw«c. 

into it to steal 


21. MARA Yap CTCPr mnekapo madgjurnc 
The place for wherein thy tre. sure shall be 


MONTY CAUTE 4337 «Y MOT TIEKKCO RT. 
in 1t, shall be there thy heart also. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE WISDOM OF TIT LGYPTIANS 
(5 se writers tell us that their own 


sages and philosophers, e g. Archimedes, 

Hecatacus, Plato, Pythagoras, Solon, 
Thales, went and studied in Egvpt in order to 
become acquainted with the wisdom and learning 
of the Egyptians, but in what that wisdom and 
learning consisted none of them has told us. 
Stephen the Marty1, in hi, dying speech (Acts 
vii. 22), savs that Mose. was “learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egvptians," and we shall perhaps 
be not far wrong if we assume that he thought 
Moses had read and studied the native Egyptian 
works on magic and religion and had acquired a 
special knowledge of the Egyptian doctrines and 
beliefs concerning the origin of the world and of 
“ gods " and men, and the resurrection and the 
world and life beyond the grave. We shall 
see later on that the Egyptians did not possess 
the great and exact knowledge of mathematics, 
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chemistrv, and other sciences with which they 
have been credited, but it is impossible to think 
that their reputation for learning and wisdom 
and the kn wledge of " mysteries” was wholly 
undeserved lo the Egyptians " mysteries," 
Samai, —— V jJ, meant the secret rites that 
Cry) trs Ll 
were performed by specially initiated persons 
only, and aiso 1eligious doctrines which seemed 
to be above or beyond oidinaiy human com- 
prehension. ‘The Egyptian priests and sages and 
teachers of theoretical and practical magic sust 
have possessed some knowledge that was not 
to be tound out ot Egypt, and, ut they did, it 
concerned spiritual matters rather than material. 
The texts make it quite clear that the Kher-heb 
priests and the leained in Egypt studied 
matters that are now called “occult,” and that 
some of them possessed psychological powers of 
a remarkable character. There must always 
have been in Egyp« a limited class of thinkers 


who tried to piube mysteries and wanted “ to 
know, "e |. and to whon knowledge was its 


own reward. They probably wrote books on the 
subjects that they studied, but 1f they did none 
of them has come down to us. For the ordinary 
Egyptian the 10ad to success and prosperity 
could only be traversed hy |} owing how to read 
and write; hence the extraordinary respect 
which was paid to the profession of the scribe 
and to the scribe himself. The unlettered man, 


Q IN —.., was regarded everywhere as a fool 
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and of no account. The principal brz.nches of 
Egyptian learning wee: - 


Mathematics. The Egyptians were not 
naturally great mathematicians, and they owed 
their knowledge of the higher branches of the 
subject to the Grecks. They used the decimal 
system, but traces of a duodecimal system 
are found in the 12 hous, the 12 months, 
perhaps in the 12 Signs of the Zodiac, 
and in the 30 (12 a 3) Dekans The 
numbers i to g aie represented by strokes 

Uo no dnb HH : 
I^ 0g gp ddp gn due ghe dua rio 19 1$ 
represented by 1, ro0 by , 1,000 b$ |. 


& ! 
10,000 by |, 190,000 by Nd, 1,000,000 by yi 


and there are sigus for 10,000,000 and 
10v,000,000. ‘Thus 1,765,944 is expressed by 


y secos MIM DHT vd 
and Iu,000,000 years by 11 j. Addition and 


subtraction were often used; multiplication 
and division were difficult, for the multipli- 
cation table was unknown. Ordinal numbers 
were formed by the addition of 6 to the number, 

g Ns fifth. Fractions are expressed by 
= addition of <=>, ineaning a “part”; 
thus <>;' = i, and ^| =- 3, but many 
fractions, e.g. §, were expressed in a clumsy 
fashion. 
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Geonvetry. In measures of length the royal 
cubit, | © ~ (-525 m.), and the little cubit, 


a "5 (*430 m.), were used. Other measures 
weie the finger-breadth, the hand-breadth, the 
palm, the spar , and the length of the upper arm. 
In land measure there was the arura, eS : 
with its divisions 1, 1, 1, ahs 32, the chief 


|] 


liquid masure was the Aen. The two 


, ro T= 
principal weights were the zeben, at 


(9:09591 gram ), and the get (90:9591 gram.). 
Astronomy. Untilthe Egyptians came under 
the influence of Asiatic nations and the Greeks 
their notions of astronomy were very limited, 
and their star-gazers were unable to define the 
length of the year correctly. The oldest 
year known to them contamed r2 months 
(divided into 3 se -ous, Akhet, wll O Pert, 
x o and Shemut, Sad s each containing 
30 days; to these they added at a later period 
the 5 epagomenal days, and the year then 
contained 365 days, and was nearly a quarter 
of a day shorter than the solar year. It was not 
until the 1eign of Ptolemy 111 that any general 
attempt was made to reform the Calendar, but 
a year of 365 days with an in'. icalated day every 
fourth year was not adopted by the Egyptians 
until nearly two centuries later. . 
The modein Egyptians begin to sow their 
winter crops soni. time in October, generally 
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towards the end of the month, and these are 
all reaped by the middle of February, when they 
begin to sow their summer crops. Aft this time 
the falláhzn take up their abode ir the fields, 
and they stay there until the summer crops are 
grown and reaped, say about the middle of 
June. In this month the welig of the Nile 
begins, and the waters frem the great Equatorial 
Lakes make their appearance in Egypt. The final 
rise of the Nile takes place in October, and it 
seems that the period from the middle of June to 


the middle ot October represents the old season 
of the Inundation called Shemut, NATA o I1 


E Cc € ? 2 
this be so, Akhet, Hil, the “ season of growing,’ 
began in October and ended in February, and 
Load , . 
<>, the “season of coming out," began in 


February and ended in June. The natural 
agricultural year began at the end of the period 
of the Inundation, which probably varied slightly 
in length. Some Egyptologists think that Akhet 
began on July 19 and ended on November 15 ; 
that Pert began on November r6 and ended 
on March 15; that Shemut began on March 16 
and ended on July 13; and that then followed 
the five epagomenal days. 

There 1s no proof that the Egyptians ever used 
the Sothic Period, or the Phoenix Period. 
They had no Era like that of the later Christians 
and the Musluns, and at first only dated their 
years by events ; later they used the regnal years 
of their kings. Each month was dedicated to 
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1 god, aNd every hour of the day (x2 hours) and 
every houg of the night (12 hours) had its deity. 
The early Egyptians divided the stars into 
groups in witich they thought they saw the forms 
of men and beasts, and parts of beasts and other 
objects, and (pey seem to have thought that 
these ruled thd destinies of men. It is probable 
that the star cult is the oldest in Egypt. The 
five planets known to them were Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mars, Mercury, and Venus. The 36 
Dekans were known to the Egyptians of the 
New Kingdom, but the Signs of the Zodiac 
were introduced into Egypt by the Greeks, who 
borrowed them from the Babylonians, who in 
turn had borrowed them from the Sumerians. 
The texts mention two sets of stars, '' the stars 
that never rest" and “‘the stars that never 
set"; the last are probably the circumpolar 
stars. There is no proof that the Egyptians 
systematically observed the stars over a period 
of many thousands of years, like the Baby- 
lonians, and material at present available 
suggests that their knowled ze of astronomy was 
very limited. 

Astrology. Such knowledge of the stars as 
was possessed by the Egyptians they devoted to 
building up the science of astrology, which 
existed in Egypt from the earliet times; In 
pure astronomy they were ^ot interested, for 
they regarded the stars merely as arbiters of 
their destinies, and as things that expressed the 
Will of the Creator. This view being general in 
Egypt, as in Babylonia, the development of 
astronomy was impossible. 

N 
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The stars were gods, and from their appear- 
ances, colour, movements, and positions the 
astrologers made predictions and «c.vinations 
concerning the outcome oí events in Egypt 
generally, and the future actions of their kings, 
and the affairs of private individuals, and every 
circumstance of life. As they rule the heavens, 
so they ruled the earth and times and seasons. 
Every hour of the day and night throughout 
the year, and every month, had its regent, and 
according as the events which had happened to 
the gods at certain hours of certain days of 
certain months were good or bad, parts of days 
and whole days were lucky or unlucky. In the 
Calendars of Lucky and Unlucky days and 


hours, the days are divided into three parts: 
thus a lucky day is described by I1. and an 
unlucky one by 21 and when a part of a day 
is lucky and the other two parts are unlucky, we 


have 199, or Ji7 Or ace and so on. 


There were many kinds of astrologeis, diviners, 
interpreters of dreams, casters of nativities, 
etc., but the aim of all of them was the same, 
t.e. to direct, o1 modify, or annul the wills and 
operations of the Star-gods. The horoscope 
and the astrolabe were not known to the 
Egyptians, as some have supposed, for the 
former was invented by the Greeks, and the 
latter by the Persians; but it seems that the 
Egyptian astrologer drew up tablets of the 
positions of planets and used them for foretelling 
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events .n the lives of men. The doctrine of the 
sacredness of certain numbers must have formed 
a part of«.he science of astrology, among such 
being 3, 4, 7, 9, 27, 42, 75, 77, 110, etc. Thus we 
have three gods (the triad), and three divisions 
of the world, braven, sky, and Tuat ; four sons of 
Horus, four duarters of the world, four blazing 
flames (Book of the Dead, Chap. cxxxvuia), 
four altars, four doors ot heaven, four rudders of 
heaven, four vessels oí blood, four vessels of 
milk; seven Arits, seven hawks, seven-headed 
seipeni, seven Scorpions of Isis, seven Spirits ; 
nine gods in a Company, nine chiefs, nine 
Ennutchis, nine nations who used the bow; 
twenty-seven gods (three Companies, 9 » 3); 
forty-two nomcs, forty-two Assessors ; seventy- 
five Addicsses to Rā; seventy-seven in 
magical papyri; one hundred and ten years, 
the limit of a man’s lite. 

Scientific instruments. No remains of any 
such things have « -mı down to us. Nothing like 
the tube of a telescope has been found, and 
though the Egyptians kt w how to make glass 
paste under the Old Kngdom the lens was 
unknown to them. They had no mechanical 
instruments for measuring tinie, whether sun- 
dial, 9nomon or clock ; the water-clock was 
introduced by the Greeks. ‘There is no truth 
in the statements that th.v hghted their tombs 
by electricity and protected their buildings 
by lightning conductors, for the metal cases 
of the pyramidions of the obelisks and the 
metal caps of poles had no contact with the earth. 
The Egyptians uever made and never could make 


N2 
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any advance in physical science because they 
considered natural phenomena to be du¢ directly 
to the operations of the gods. 

Alchemy. The Egyptian: possessed great 
skill in the working of metals, gold, copper, iron, 
etc., under the Old Kingdom, ands the crafts of 
the goldsmith, blacksmith, smclt#r and mctal 
engraver attained a high pitch of perfection in 
the later periods of their history. But no 
evidence exists in the inscriptions that they were 
adepts in the art of alchemy, which 1s generally 
understood to have had for its object the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into gold and silver. 
The word alchemy comes to us through the 


Arabic al-kmid, LK, d.e. “ the kimia,”’ 
(al being the article the); kimia, it is said, means 
the art and knowledge of Chémé, or Kémi, 


which is the Coptic form of Kamt, za) 7, 


Egypt. Now the name “ Kamt" means the 
“ black land " of the Delta as opposed to the 
“red land" or deserts of Upper Egypt, so 
“ kimia " is the “ Black Art of Egypt." In the 
Middle Ages this Black Art was often regarded 
as Black Magic, of which Egypt was the home. 

Medicine. From the days of Homer down- 
wards the Egyptians were famous for their 
skill in surgery and their knowledge of the art 
of healing. The practice of the art of mummifi- 
cation must have taught them something of 
anatomy, and there seems to be no doubt that 
they possessed much knowledge about the 
properties of certain herbs and their effect on 
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the human body. But it is impossible for 
modern medical experts to decide how great 
or how listle was their knowledge of the art of 
healing, because we have no papyri that can be 
seriously regarded as Books of Medicine. Several 
papyri .nscribed with long series of prescriptions 
are known, „and those who are competent to 
pass an opinion upon the value of the few 
diagnoses piven in them regard them as 
rudimentary and unscientific. It is well known 
that they used manv vegetable and mineral 
substances in their medicines, but what these 
were cannot always be said, because in our 
present state of knowledge it 1s impossible 
io identify thein. Besides these thev used the 
excreta of men and of many kinds of animals, 
and other substances which we consider loath- 
some. Many of these disgusting prescriptions 
resemble those that were in use in Babylonia 
and Assyria and northern lands at a later period, 
and some of them ound their way into the books 
of English herbalists. 

The Egyptians thoug:t that sickness and 
diseases were caused by demons and devils, 
who sometimes made their way into the 
limbs and members oí the sufterers and 
could only be expelled bv the help of spells 
and incantations, or by the direct assistance 
of Isis, or Thoth, or Imf!ep. The help of the 
gods could be obtained by ofterings and sacrifices, 
and the goodwill of the physician by liberal 
payments. The efficacy of the prescription 


depended upon che magical power, RLY, heka, 
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which he could invoke, and the might of the god 
who could be persuaded to come and vanquish 
the demon of disease. The physician sometimes 
sprinkled the patient with holy water, or 
anointed him with holy oils, and the value 
of massage was well known.  Amulets laid 
on the body or hung up in the sick man's room 
were used as means of healing. The physician 
and the magician and sorcerer held in his hand 
a short rod when reciting spells and exorcisms, 
from the time of the Old Kingdom to the days 
of Nektanebos, the last native king of Egypt ; 
sometimes a hooded cobra was substituted for 
the rod. By pressing a part of the neck of 
the cobra it could be made to straighten 
itself out like a rod, and when the pressure 
was removed the creature assumed its normal 
form. This trick vas practised by Pharaoh's 
sorcerers in the presence of Aaron and Moses 
(Exodus vii. r2), and the snake-charmers of 
Egypt perform it at the present day. The 
Egyptian could easily have become a scientific 
physician, but in medicine, as in astronomy and 
physical science, all development was made 
impossible by his belief in demonology and 
religious magic. The following is a prescription 
for headache from the Ebers Papyrus :— 


uz9md4?9?8 AO 
= —4 TS DTR S.I 
wr WAN 1 
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Sn dM L 
ILARY 1 
So, MQ ANN 1 
SoD L 


Z a O 
I = 


= RT Se Ne PT RI 
aa uel SIRIS end 


p uM os Pul Oe Be 
RP IJ EE 
Uo i 


'" Another [prescription], the sixth, which 
was made by the goddess I-is for Rā himself 
to drive out the pain which was in his head :— 


Coriander seed : 

Seeds of the khaszt plant (poppy : 2) 
Sáam lcaves. 

Seeds of the s/tames plant .. 

Juniper berries 

Honey 


eS ri ré kk HÀ 
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‘‘ Make these into a single substance, rub down 
with honey, smear it over [the patient's head] 
so that he may get relief quickly. If all these 
remedies be applied to the patient suffering 
from pain of any kind in the head, or from any 
discomfort and trouble of any kind, he will 
obtain relief immediately.”  (Ebers Papyrus, 
Pl. 47, lines 5-10.) 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION 


HE religious texts found on.the walls of 
T the chambers and corridors of the pyramids 

of the Old Kingdom, and on the walls of 
innumerable tombs and sarcophagi and coffins 
of the Middle and New Kingdoms, and on the 
rolls of papyrus inscribed with the texts of the 
various Recensions of the Book of the Dead, 
prove that the Egyptian:, in the long course 
of their history, at differnt times worshipped 
stones, trees, wells, mountains, beasts, birds, 
reptiles, their ancestors, and men whom they 
deified. Of the religion of the predynastic 
Egyptians and their methods ot worshipping 
the various objects of their cult we know nothing, 
but the monuments of the Dynastic Period make 
it clear that from first to last the fundamental 
religious beliefs of the Egyptians never changed, 
though at different times, owing to changed 
circumstances, they were differently expressed. 
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The Egyptian was always, both by nature and 
habit, a moral and religious man, but he was 
always extremely practical, and the end and aim 
of all his moral and religious efforts was to secure 
for himself ease, comfort, and prosperity in this 
world, and a life of everlasting joy and happiness 
in the next. The oldest graves known to us 
supply proofs that he believed in a future life, 
though where and how he thought it was to be 
lived we have no knowledge. His descendants 
in the Dynastic Period had many theories and 
views on the subject, and however childlike 
and absurd they may seem to us, they were 
preserved iu their religious literature down f° 
the Roman Period Some of these theories flatly 
contradict each other, and this the Egyptian 
knew as well as ourselves, but he clung to 
them all and abandoned nothing, for in matters 
appertaining to the future life he considered 
no belief, however old or fantastic, to be un- 
important. As a result of this attitude on the 
part of the Egyptian his religious texts contain 
a mixture of heliefs of all periods, which it is 
extremely difficult to classify and arrange 
chronologically. 

The Pyramid Texts show ihat the Egyptian 
believed there was a time when the heavens and 
the earth and death did not exist, and when 
even the gods had not come into being. The 
number of the '* gods ° of the Egyptians 
whose names are mentioned in the Texts is 
between two and three thousand, but among 
them were many who were in reality only 
“ spirits " of different kinds, and who are only 
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mentioned once. Every town, village, hamlet, 
and settlement had its local god, and some more 
than one, with whom cach community had to 
keep on good terms; hence the large number of 
the gods is not surprising; but the Egyptian 
made all these “ gods " in his own image, and 
he assumed that they ate and drank, and made 
love, and wort clothing, and that their feelings, 
passions and emotions resembled his own. He 
thought that they could be flattered, cajoled 
and wheedled into granting his requests, and 
even on occasions into assisting him to break 
the laws of the community and to acquire 
unlawful things. Such “ gods `° could be bribed 
by gifts and offerings of sweet-smelling incense, 
oils, meat, flowers, fruit and vegetables, beer 
and wine, and the presentation of such things 
formed one of the principal acts of worship of 
any and every god at all periods of Egyptian 
history. 

Though the goa of a nome had a greater 
reputation than a provincial or village god, 
and the national god of the Delta or of 
Upper Egypt was more important than the 
nome-god, the nature and dispositions of all of 
them were one and the same, and it was believed 
that under certain circumstances they could 
suffer like men. An interesting example of this 
fact is furnished by the well-known Legend of 
Rā and Isis. According to this Rā, the self- 
created god and the creator of the world and 
everything in it, maintained his sovereignty 
over gods and men by means of a great and 
secret name which was hidden within himself 
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and was known to none. The great goddess 
Isis, who possessed extraordinary magical power 
of speech and action, wished to become as great 
and powerful as Rā, and she wanted to rule over 
the earth jointly with him ; she thought scorn 
of the powers of the gods and men. She decided 
in her mind that she could only attain to this 
power by getting possession of the great and 
hidden name of Rā. Now at this time Ra was 
old and feeble, and he dribbled at the mouth, and 
he had little or no control over his body. Then 
Isis took some earth in her hand and, kneading 
it up with the spittle which dropped from Rā 
in the sky, she fashioned it in the form of a 
serpent and, having endowed it with her magical 
power, she laid it down by the side of the path 
along which Rà was wont to journey every day. 

In due course Rà, accompanied by his gods, 
came along, and as he passed close to the serpent 
that Isis had made, the reptile hurled itsclf at him 
and drove its fangs into his body. Immediately 
after this attack the god began to feel his vital 
power leaving him, and as the poison flowed 
through his veins his strength began to fail 
him, and His Majesty uttered a shriek which 
penetrated all heaven and reached the ears of 
the gods, who rushed to him, saying: “ What is 
it? What is the matter? " But the action of 
the poison had beer. so rapid that Rà could not 
answer their questions and tell them what had 
happened. His jaws rattled together, his limbs 
quaked as with ague, for the poison had flooded 
all his members, just as the Nile during the 
Inundation floods all the land of Egypt. At 
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length the god managed to control himself 
sufficiently to speak, and he cried out to the 
gods who were accompanying him: '' Come ye 
to me, O ye gods who came forth from my 
members and have been created by me, and 1 
will tell you what hath happened. I have been 
wounded by some deadly thing. I feel and know 
that it is so in my heart, but mine eyes have not 
seen what thing did it. I did not make that 
thing with my hand, and I know not any one 
who would do this thing to me. I have never 
suffered pain such as this before, and there is no 
pain greater than that which I now sufler. As 
for me, I am King, the son of a King, my essence 
proceeded from a god. J] am a mighty god, the 
son of a mighty god. My father did not remember 
the name I was to bear. I have many names 
and many forms, and my substance existeth in 
every god. Temu and Horus, who bestow 
names, have proclaimed me, and my father and 
my mother have u‘tered my name. My name 
was hidden inside my body by my begetter so 
that the words of power of those who would 
work magic upon me might not obtain dominion 
over me. I had come forth from my chamber 
to look upon what I had made, andjwas passing 
through the Two Lands (i.e. Egypt) which I 
had created, when something aimed a blow at me, 
but what it was I know not. Canit be fire? Can 
it be water? My heart ison nre, my limbs shake, 
and my members are full of twitchings. Let the 
gods who are lords of enchantments, and are 
skilled in uttering spells, and whose powers reach 
to heaven be brought to [my help] forthwith.” 
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Then his children—all the gods—came to him 
there, weeping as they came, and Isis, with her 
enchantments, in whose mouth is the breath of 
life, whose commands (?) destroy diseases, and 
whose words bring the dead to life, also came. 
And Isis said: ' What is the matter, O Father- 
god? Whatisit? A serpent hath shot poison 
into thee, a thing that thou hast made hath lifted 
up its head against thee. But it can be over- 
thrown by efficacious words of power. I will make 
it to retreat from thee whilst thou lookest on." 

And the august god opened his mouth and 
said: “. . . I was bitten by a serpent which I 
did not see. Is it fire? Is it water? I am 
colder than water. I am hotter than fire. My 
limbs sweat, I quake, my eye hath no stability, 
I cannot look at the sky ; my face is drenched 
with water even as in the time of summer." 
Then said Isis to Rà: “Tell me thy name, 
O divine father, for the person liveth who 
repeateth (?) his name." This, however, Rā 
was not willing to do, and he proceeded to 
describe his works thus: “ I made the heavens 
and the earth. 1 knitted together the mountains, 
and created whatever is upon it (the earth). I 
made the waters, taking the form of Meht-urit. 
I made Ka-en-mut-f, the author of love-joys. 
] made heaven and I furnished the two horizons, 
and I set the Soul of the gods in it. I am he 
who openeth his eyes and light cometh into 
being, and when he closeth them there is dark- 
ness; when he uttereth the command the Nile 
riseth. The gods know not his name. I made 
the hours, I created the days, I open the festivals 
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of the year, creating the waters. I am the 
maker of the fire of life, causing the works in 
the houses to be performed. I am Khepera 
in the morning, Rà at noon-day, and Temu in 
the evening." But though Rā spake all these 
words the poison did not cease to flow through 
his body, and the god obtained no relief from 
his pain. Then Isis, who saw that the god 
had not uttered his name, said: ' Among the 
words which thou hast spoken thy name is not 
mentioned. But only tell me thy name, and the 
poison shall come forth from thee. The person 
liveth who repeateth his name." Meanwhile 
the poison burned in the body of Ra, and the 
inflammation was greater than that caused bv 
burning with fire. 

At length ka said: "I will allow myself to 
be searched through by Isis, and will let my 
name come out from my body and pass into her 
body." And the divine one hid himself from 
his gods, and his *^at in the Boat of Millions of 
Years was empty Then Isis called her son 
Horus to help her, and she took the divine 
name of the god Rā from him. This done, 
she pronounced the following spell: ‘ Discharge 
thyself, O poison, and come forth from Ra. 
O Eye of Horus, come forth from the god... . 
I, I work, and I make to fall on the ground the 
poison which hath been vanquished. Verily the 
name of the great god hath becn taken from 
him. Ra shall live, for the poison is dead; the 
poison dieth and Ra liveth.” 

But though such views about the human nature 
of the gods were general in Egypt, passages in 
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the Books of Moral Precepts written by scribes 
and others 'show that at least some of the 
Egyptians did believe in the existence of a 
great and Supreme Being. Though, like the 
ancient Egyptians and Nubians, many modern 
peoples in the Südàn adore demons of every 
kind, they also believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Being. But it seems that both the 
ancient and modern dwellers in the Nile Valley 
thought that this Being was too great and 
mighty to concern Himself with the affairs and 
destinies of human beings, and that He had 
permitted the management of this world and 
the destinies of human beings to fall into the 
hands of hordes of ''gods" and demons, amd 
good and bad spirits. They troubled themselves 
little about the good spirits, but they passed their 
lives in a state of fear and trembling, dreading 
the malignity of the bad ones, whom they tried to 

lacate by gifts and abject adoration and service. 

Ihe Egyptian word which may be translated 
by “ God " or “ god " is “ Neter," or “ Nether,” 


rw 2 dj. Or =] in the plural Ji, Kj , 


lil. TT] dis the meaning of the word is 
unknown. The Egyptian Christians, or Copts, 


adopted this name for God in their translations 
of the Scriptures, where it appears under the form 
of now te, Noute. Inthe Books of Moral Precepts 
the article is often prefixed to Neter thus: 


KR J J pa-Neter, “the God,” just as the 
Arabs always speak of “ Allâh,” 7.e. Al-Allah, 
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"the God.” One sage wrote: “Seat thyself 
(i.e. repose) on the two arms of the God ” (words 
which at once call to mind “the everlasting 
arms " in Deut. xxxii. 27); “ Commit thyself 
for security to the hand of the God " ; it is 
“ He Who bringeth a man into Amentt (i.e. the 
Other World), where he is safe in the hand of the 
God." Another sage wrote: “The things that 
God doeth cahnot be known"; “ Daily bread 
is according to the dispensation (or planning) 
of God"; “ God loveth obedience, He hateth 
disobedience ” ; ** A good son is indeed the gift 
of God." Another sage wrote: “ Noisy, vain 
repetitions are an abomination to the sanctuary 
of God. Pray thy prayer with a loving heart in 
secret. He will do for thee all that 1s necessary 
for thy daily needs; He will hearken to thy 
supplications, receiving thine offerings." Some 
think that the God referred to in these passages 
was the local god, Rā or Amen-Ra, but, even if 
this be so, it does not do away with the fact 
that the writers ot them conceived of the exist- 
ence of an Almighty Being who possessed some 
of the attributes and power of God. 

In the Precepts which King Khati wrote for 
his son in the third millennium B.c., he savs: 
“God hath hidden Himself, knowing the dis- 
positions [of men]; none can resist the lord of 
the hand. . . . The disposition of him that is 
right of heart is more acceptable than the 
ox of the evil-doer. Work for God. He will 
work for thee in like manner. . . . Regulate 
men and women, who [are] the flocks and herds 
of God. He made heaven and earth for their 

o 
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pleasures. He scattered the darkness (?) on the 
waters. He madc the breezes of life for their 
nostrils, [for] they are the images of Him who 
came forth from His members. He mounteth 
up into the sky for their gratification. He hath 
made fruits and herbs, flocks and herds, fowl and 
fish for their subsistence. He slew His enemies, 
He destroyed His own children, because they 
conspired against Him and rebelled.1 He made 
the daylight to please them, He journeyeth in 
a boat that He can look upon them (or, can 
be seen by them). He lifteth himself up in a 
shrine behind them. [When] they wecp He 
heareth [them]. He gave them a Governor 
who was a ruler before his biith, a Captain to 
stiffen the back of the feeble 1nan. He made 


for them Magic (8 LL] C A hekau) to be a 


weapon wherewith to destroy the power of 
[untoward] happenings [and terrifying] visions 
by night as well as by day.” 

The mention above of the god who mounts 
up into the sky and travels in a boat certainly 
points to Rā, the great Sun-god, as the god who 
created men and things, and who sailed across 
tke sky daily in an indestructible boat. But 
though the Egyptians made offerings to him in 
his temple, and hailed with joy the processions 
through the streets during which his statue was 
carried by the priests, it is impossible to believe 


1 The allusion is to the old tradition that Ra destroyed 
the men who came forth from his eye, because they reviled 
him; another legend says that Hathor, who was the eye of 
Ra, destroyed mankind. 
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that they thought that it was the jewel-studded 
gold figure which they saw who had created 
the heavens and the earth and themselves. The 
sun was the dwelling of the god in the sky, 
and his statue can only have been regarded as 
a temporary habitation for the occasions when 
he appeared on carth. Egyptian theologians in 
the earliest period asscrted that Ra was the 
oftspring of Temu, who proceeded from the 
primeval waters Nenu or Nu ies er j 
and that Nenu was the “ Father of the Gods," 
including ka. And Temu is made to Say in the 
Book of the Dead (Chap. xvii), "I was alone 
(or, one). I came into being from Nenu,” 


eS vb GO — FI LB In the 


same Chapter the “ god.” are said to be only 
the names of Temu and Ra, and as Rā was only 
a name of Temu the Egyptians, from this point 
of view, had reason for saying that Ra, who 
appeared in the iorin of the sun, was the one 
and only God, and therefoic the creator of 
everything that exists. 

The oldest Company of Nine Gods in 
Egypt was that presided over by Temu ; in 
addition to him it consisted of four gods and 
four goddesses, viz. Nu and Nut, Hehu and 
Hchuit, Keku and Kekuit, and uerl; and Gerhit. 
The first pair were the ile and female pro- 
perties of water, the second pair represented 
its everlasting existence, the third pair its dark- 
ness, and the fourth pair the night which 
enveloped it. This was the teaching of the 


O2 
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priesthood of Thoth of Khemenu (Hermopolis), 
and is probably older than dynastic civilization 
in Egypt. The gods of Thoth's Company had 
the heads of frogs, and the goddesses the heads 
of serpents, but the horrible and monstrous 
creatures that inhabited Apsü, the primeval 
waters of Babylonian mythology, are wanting. 
Under the Old Kingdom the priests of Anu, 


j| Ẹ (the On of the Bible, and the Heliopolis of 


the Greeks), who were worshippers of the Sun- 
god Ra, invented another Company of Nine 
Gods, and made their god its president instead 


of Temu. These Nine Gods, 9999, pestcht, 


also written a and VATA TT consisted 


of Ra, Shu, Tefnut, Geb, Nut, Osiris, Isis, Set, 
Nephthys and Anubis or Horus, for the Nine, 
or Company, often contained more than nine 
gods, and sometimes as many as thirteen are 
mentioned. This was the ‘ Great Nine " gods of 


heaven, n "n 1H “7, » but there was also 
a “Little Nine," "m 1H 771 =, who were 


the gods of earth. The Pyramid Texts mention 


Three Nine-gods TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITI 


the Third Nine were probably gods of the Tuat, 
or Other World. The last five gods and god- 
desses of the Great Nine, namely, Osiris, Isis, 
Nephthys, Set and Anubis, were all the children 
of Nut, who is said to have brought all of them 
forth at a single birth ; the gods married their 
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— and begot sons before any of them were 
orn. 

The magical and religious texts tell us much 
about the gods and their deeds, but there is 
only one text that helps us to understand the 
views of the Egyptians about the Creation of 
Heaven and Earth, and this, strangely enough, 
forms part of. a magical ritual which was per- 
formed in the temple of Amen-Rà at Thebes. 
The object of the ritual was the destruction of 
Apep, a terrible monster that lived in the 
nethermost parts of hcaven and endeavoured 
daily to prevent the rising of the Sun-god Ra, 
and to stir up lightning, thunder, tempests, 
storms, hurricanes and rain, and to obscure the 
light of the sun by filling the sky with clouds, 
mist, fog and blackness. He was symbolized 
in the ceremonies that were performed in the 
temple by a waxen crocodile, on which the 
name of Apep was cut. This was wrapped up 
and placed inside a papyrus case on which the 
name of the monster was written in green ink, 
and then burnt in a fire c * khesaw herbs. Whilst 
it was burning the privst stabbed it with a 
knife, and spat upon it, and poured filthy water 
on it, and stainped upon it with his left foot. 
This ceremony was repeated several times 
during the day and night, and various Chapters 
of the Book of Over:hrowing Apep were 
recited at the same time. 

The text that describes the Egyptian 
Cosmogony is called the “ Book of knowing how 
Rà came into being, and how to overthrow 
Apep.” The story of the Creation is put into the 
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mouth of Nebertcher, the god who is the “Lord 
to the uttermost limit [of the universe]." He says: 
“There was no heaven, no earth, no serpents, 
no reptiles ; all these I produced out of the inert 
watery mass Nenu. There was no place for me 
to stand upon. I uttered a spell over my heart 
(or, mind), in which I laid the foundations 
with strict exactitude of cverything that I 
made [afterwards]. I was alone—for I had not 
then fashiored Shu and Tefnut, and there was 
no other being to work with me. I laid the 
foundations in my own heart (or, mind) of all 
the multitudes of things that came into being, 
and of all the things that were produced by them, 
and of everything to which they gave birth. 


I had union with mv own shadow, Ta Rit 


khaibit, and I begot in myself offspring, viz. the 
god Shu (i.e. the atmosphere and light and 
heat) and the goddess Tefnut (7.e. humidity and 
moisture). Fre» being one god I became 


three gods, Oo J SN I -— 1A Hi. 


I lifted up Shu and Tefniut out of Nenu in which 
they existed, and my Eye (i.e. the Sun) followed 
after them. Then I joined my members together, 
and I wept over them, and a man (or, men) came 
into being from the tears thar fell from my Eye 
upon my members. My Eye was wroth with me 
when it came and found that I had made 
another [being] in its place. But I requited 
it with the gift of the spell which I had made, 
and I brought it forward to the place that it 
hath in my face, and since that time it hath 
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ruled the whole earth, and the power which 
I bestowed upon it falleth on vegetation and on 
the things that creep upon the earth. Shu and 
Tefnut brought forth Geb (th. Earth-god) and 
Nut (the Sky-goddess), and Geb and Nut 
brought forth Osiris, Her-khenti-an-maati 
(i.e. the Blind Horus, or the Night sky without a 
moon), Set, Isis, and Nephthys.' In the 
other version of this narrative the god Khepera 
says: " My name is Ausares," | e las ME 
or Osiris. 

The account of the Creation summarized 
above is found in a papyrus in the British 
Museum (No. 10188) which was written towasds 
the close of the [Vth century B.c., but the ideas 
and beliefs described in it are as old as dynastic 
civilization. The creation of Shu and Tefnut 

y lemu or Khepera from his own body is 
mentioned in the Pyramid Texts of the VIth 
Dynasty, and thc fact that the oldest Trinity 
known consists of two gods and one goddess is 
noteworthy. The statement that the forms of 
every created object were depicted in the 
mind of the Creator before they existed is 
specially interesting, for it 1s reproduced in the 
writings of several of the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church. On the matter of how the 
Power of Evil, which is symbolized by the 
crocodile Apep, came into being, the papyrus 
is silent. The Christian Fathers identify him 
with Satan, or the Devil, and hold that he was 
the general of the hosts of heaven who rebelled 
against God, and was hurled headlong to earth 
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and destroyed. The Egyptian texts show that 
Apep was never destroyed, and that the utmost 
that Rà could do to him was to paralyse him 
by a glance of his eye, and to drive his spear-like 
rays into his body and shrivel him up, but 
Apep recovered from these injuries, and though 
rendered impotent to-day was able to threaten 
tle power and existence of Rà on the morrow. 
On another subject Nebertcher is silent, viz. the 


Tuat, x y or Other World, or Underworld, 


that is, the abode of departed spirits, but as this 
region formed the kingdom of Osiris, a brief 
description of it will follow the account of this 
god. Ra, the Sun-god (the midday sun), was 
undoubtedly the national god of Lower Egypt 
during the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and his 
priesthood at Anu-Resu, “the Southern Anu 
(the Hermonthis of the Greeks and Armant, or 
Erment, of the Arabs), possessed considerable 
power. 

But the greatest cf all the gods of Upper 
Egypt was Osiris (at « ne time the moon-god), 
the centres of whose cult were Abydos and 
Pa-Asar (Busiris) in the Delta. When Amen 
was chosen to be the national god of all Egypt, 
Rà was associated with him, onlv his name 
came second and followed that of Amen; but 
from first to last neither «ompanion nor counter- 
part was given to Osiris who, even under the 
Old Kingdom, ousted Ra from his supreme 
position in the funerary texts which his priest- 
hood had assigned to him as the Great Judge in 
heaven. The position of Osiris as the god of the 
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dead, par excellence, and their Judge was never 
usurped by any other god. The Egyptians 
regarded Rà as the provider for their existence in 
this world, and Osiris as the cause and source of 
their lives in the next. It was, as the monuments 
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Osis, in. the form ot a mummy we uing the Double Crown and Menat, W, 


and he lding the emblems of * iule,” f, and * luc,’ +, seated on a chan of state, 
set upo 1a platform having nine steps Tic, in tuc form of a mummy 1s the support 


of the Great Stalts His Companv ot Nine Gods watch the working of the Scales 
The two dog hcadcd apes (baboons) of J Loth are tahiig awry Set (1e Lvil), in the 
form of a bla h j1g, 1n a boat Anubis lools on lrom thc B ok of Gat s. 
show, their duty to make offerings to the 
" gods" of their country and to honour the 
local god, but the wise man, in accepting the 
gifts of Rā, lived his life in such a way as to secure 
the acquittal of his soul at the trial to which 


it would be subjected in the Judgment Hall of 
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Osiris. In spite of their ancient universal 
trust in demonology the Egyptians, from the 
earliest times, believed that men would be 
rewarded or punished for the deeds done in the 
body, ana that there would be a Last Judgment. 
The oldest description of this Judgment is found 
in à papyrus at St. Petersburg, and in it King 
Khati (about 2800 B.C.) says to his son :— 


“ Know thou that the 1chatchaut, who 
judge wrongdocers, will show no pity on the 
day of judgment of wretched man, in the 
hour when they are performing their 
appointed duty. Tt is a terrible thing for 
ihe man who knows [his sin] to be charged 
with it. Buoy not up thy heart with the 
idea that length of ycars [will excuse thce]; 
they look upon a whole lifetime as a single 
hour. They make their trial after a mai1f*s 
death ; his actions are [sct] near him as 
evidence (?) Ir the Other World existence 
is everlasting, and he who puts this [fact] 
out of lis mind is a fool. He who being 
guiltless attains to, that place has an 
existence there like that oi God, and like 
the Everlasting Lords he moves unfettered 
from place to ve 


The Tchatchaut, 914b e. “ Chiefs ” 


'* Assessors,” are Ll known from other texts. 
From the Book of Gates we learn that they 
kept the Registers of Osiris which contained 
the names of all those who are in the Other 
World, and the Book of the Dead (Chap. xxxb) 
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shows that they watched the weighing of the 
heart of a man in the '' Great Scales ” and stood 
ready to intervene and bring forward any proof 
of its sinfulness. A very ancient tradition 
asserted that Osiris was judged by the great gods 
of Heliopolis, and that he was declared innocent 
of the charges brought against him by Set, his 
brother and enemy, chiefly thropgh the good 
offices of Thoth, the scribe of the gods, who 
acted as his Advocate. The description of the 
Last Judgment by King Khati makes no mention 
of any Advocate, so we may assume that the 
introduction of such a helper of the deceased is 
a characteristic of the system of Osiris. 

There is no text known at present which gives 
us in a connected form the history of Osiris, 
but the work of Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride), 
and the facts that can be collected from the 
inscriptions, enable us to construct one with 
considerable accuracy. Osiris, in Egyptian 


p TA =, was a king of Egypt, and was 


therefore part man and part god. He reigned 
wisely, taught his subjects law, order, and 
religion, and by the introduction of cereals and 
the vine, and a superior form of agriculture, 
made his country prosperous. Having ordered 
his own kingdom he set out to visit other 
countries, and he instructed foreign nations, 
to their great advantage. During his absence 
his wife Isis administered his kingdom, but she 
was greatly troubled by her brother Set, who 
tried to undo all the good that Osiris had done. 
When Osiris returned Set determined to kill him 
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and to seize his wife, with whom he was in love. 
By a stratagem he made Osiris to lie down in a 
box, and when he had done so Set and his friends 
nailed the top of it down and covered it with 
lead, and, Osiris was suffocated. They then 
threw the box into the Nile, and its waters 
carried it through the Delta and across the 
sea to Byblos (?), where a large Erica tree grew 
up round it. (sis found the box and hid it, but 
Set discovered it and, tearing it open, dragged 
out the body of Osiris and broke it into 14 
pieces. Isis set out and collected these pieces, 
and wherever she found one she buried it and 
built a sepulchre over it. Osiris returned from 
the Other World and urged Horus to fight Set. 
He did so and vanquished Set, whom he 
handed over to Isis. To the chagrin of Horus 
she released Set from his bonds, and Horus was 
so angry that he tore the crown off his mother's 
head. Set accused Horus of being illegitimate, 
but the gods, a* the instance of Thoth, non- 
suited Set, and Horus succeeded to the throne 
of Egypt. Later Isis companied with her dead 
husband Osiris, and the child Harpokrates was 
the result of the embrace. 

The persecution of Osiris did not end with 
his murder by Set and his companions, for, 
hearing that Osiris was risen from the dead, 
Set brought a series of charges against Osiris, 
which were so grave tha. the Great Company 
of the gods decided to bring Osiris to trial in 
their abode in the heaven of Anu (Heliopolis). 
Whether the heart of Osiris was weighed in the 
Great Scales o1 not we do not know but, as 
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already said, Thoth investigated the charges 
made against Osiris by Set, and proved to the 
satisfaction of the gods that Set was a liar and 


that Osiris was '' maa-kheru, ’ —» | EA Su 


i.e. “a speaker of the truth." Osiris, as said 
above, had in some form visited this world, 
and must therefore have vanquished the powers 
of Death and the grave ; and now that he had 
obtained a veidict of innocence from the gods 
of Heliopolis, the whole Company of the gods 
of heaven and of carth decided to make him the 
Judge of the Dead. They therefore assigned 
to him a kingdom in the Othe: World, though 
where exactly that was situated it is impogsible 
to say. 

Osiris is always represented in the form 


of a bearded mummy, 1 ; he sometimes wears 
the White Crown, (. and sometimes the Atef 


Crown, i. i.e. the White Ciown with two 
plumes and a pair of horns attached to it, and 
he holds the sceptre, f? in his right hand, and the 
whip, AN, in his left. His beard is in the form 
of the beard worn by the men of Punt, and this 
and the White Crown together suggest that in 
his oldest form Osiris was a god from the South. 
He sits upon a throne which has the form of 
a funerary coffer with bolted doors, and it is 
probable that this was believed to contain a 
special portion of the body of the god. His 
grandsons, the four sons of Horus, usually stand 
on a lotus flower near him, and behind him are 
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Isis and Nephthys; close to his throne the pied 
bull skin attached to a pole, g , is often seen. 


The bodies of kings and chiefs werc often buried 
in the hides of bulls, and instances of bull- 
skin burial are common in the Sūdān at the 
present day. This skin was called '' Meska,” 


fh USENI , Which is the name for the place 


of resurrection in heaven. The throne of the 
god was set upon water which came from the 
great celestial ocean, the walls of, his shrine 
were flames of fire, and on its cornice was a 
row of the “ Living Uraei" (i.e. sacred cobras). 

The supreme position ot Osiris was only 
challenged once, and the man who was bold 
enough to attempt to abolish the god was 
Amenhetep IV, king of Egypt about 1350 B.C., 


who endeavoured to make Aten, l ne , the 


national god. According to his views Aten, 
that is the Disk of the sun, was the source of 
all life. and was the Sun-god, who manifested 
himself in solar heat. . other words, he made 
Heat his god, and called it “ One," even as his 
predecessors had called Rā and several other 
gods “ One." As an incarnation of Aten he 
believed himselt to be the “ One god," and 
therefore all the “gods” of Egypt, including 
Osiris and his Compan,, were impostors and 
nonentities. He ordered the name of Amen, the 
great god of Thebes, and the word for “ gods " 
to be cut out from the inscriptions ; he abolished 
the priesthood of Amen and confscated their 
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revenues, and swept away, so far as he was 
able, all the ancient beliefs in the resurrection 
of the dead and immortality. He abandoned 
Thebes and built a new capital, which he called 
Aakhutaten, changed his name from Amenhetep 
to Aakhuenaten, built many temples to Aten, 
and for a time officiated as high priest. But he 
failed to establish Aten as the One, self-created, 
self-subsisting and self-existing* god, and in 
less than 25 years after his death his capital, 
now known as Amarnah, or Tall al--Amarnah, 
was in ruins, and he was only remembered 
with contempt. Amen, Lord of the World, 
triumphed, and Osiris, Lord of Heaven, retained 
his sovereignty unimpaired. Under the „last 
Ramessid kings of the X Xth Dynasty the priests 
of Ámen obtained very great power, and when 
the last Rameses died Her-Her, the high priest 
ot Amen, proclaimed himself king, and founded 
a line of priest-kings (Dynasty XXI, ruling 
at Thebes) Some of the princesses regarded 
Amen as more powerful than Osiris in the Other 
World, but they were all buried with the rites 
ard ceremonies which the religion of Osiris 
prescribed, and all expected to receive from him 
the gift of resurrection and, with it, everlasting 
life. 

The belief that a being, part god and part 
man, had died and risen from the dead seems to 
have been in existence among the predynastic 
Egyptians, but it is uncertain if that man 
was called Osiris. The religious views of the 
Egyptians underwent many changes under the 
kings of the Ist Dynasty, who built their tombs 
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at Abydos, and some think that both the name 
of Osiris and certain elements of his religion 
were brought into Egvpt by the invaders 
who conquered the country. No satisfactory 
meaning has been proposed for the name, and it 


is possible that D , Asar, is a transcription of the 
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and [hoth arc reciting spells to briog abou the resurrection of Ourts The hawks 
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naine of a foreign god. The similarities in the 
history of Osiris and the history of Bel-Marduk 
of Babylon are too striking io be dismissed 
lightly without consideration. Whether the 
Babylonians borrowed 11 1 the Egyptians, or 
the Egyptians from the Babylonians, or both 
peoples from a common source, remains to be 
decided. The cult of Osiris absorbed within 


it that of Anher, Me Rit an important 
P 
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local god of the Abydos nome, and under the 
Ist Dynasty Osiris became the representative 
par excellence of the earlier African man-god who 
had died and suffered mutilation and had risen 
from the dead. The cult of Osiris flourished 
greatly under the Old Kingdom, but became 
unimportant under Dynasties VI-X ; it revived 
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The soul cf Horus (or Osiris ?) which stood ¥ ating above the sarrcd tree at Abydos 
bas becn made by Horus to enter the body ot the god, and O-iris 15 raising his body 
from the bier, having retuined from the abode of the dead 


under the XIth and XIIth Dynasties and 
resumed its earlier importance under the XIXth 
and XXIInd and XXVIth Dynasties. At 
Busiris and Mendes in the Delta the cult of 
Osiris absorbed the cults of the old sacred tree 
and the Ram-god, and the Book of the Dead 
shows (Chap. xvii) that the souls of Osiris and 
Rā became merged in each other in Tetu, 
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ni }e . In Ptolemaic times the theologians 


joined Osiris to Hàpi, the sacred Bull-god of 
Memphis, and formed the new composite god 
of the dead, Serapis, and so satisfied Egyptians 
and Greeks alike. 

The kingdom of the man-god Osiris was in 
Upper Egypt, and the place of his burial was 


Abtu, |} Joo Se. ie. Abydos, in the Thinite 
nome. The sacred symbol of the “ Great 
Land," as the place was called, was AEN, Or 
a [The fust of these represents a box, or 


case of some kind, from which the head of a 
serpent projects ; above the box are two plumes, 
in the second the serpent is wanting, and two 
horns are added. The box presumably contained 
a portion of the body of Osiris, probably his 
head; both these svmbols are very old, and 
when the White Crown. d , Was assigned to the 
god the plumes and the horns were added to it. 

The tomb of Osiris nd the tombs of the 


earliest dynastic kings are on the left or west 
bank of the Nile at Abydos, in the region called 


Amentt D- Ol PAR and thither for many 


centuries the bodies of the dead trom all parts 
of Egypt were taken to ve buried. Here Osiris 
reigned over the dead, and one of his oldest 


titles is Khenti Amentt, ji A p ^a 


AANA 
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Khenti Amentiu, ‘‘ President of those who are in 
Amentt." As a god Osiris was identified with 
many gods--water-gods, vegctation-gods, vine- 
gods, animal-gods, e.g. the Bull-god and the 
Ram-god —but here only his character as god and 
judge of the dead can be considered. 

The religion of Osiris promised to those who 
followed it faithfully both resurrection from 
the dead and eternal life, but to obtain these 
the Osirian had to lead a moral and upright life, 
to avoid lying specch, deceitful actions, and 
duplicity ot every kind, and to observe the laws 
of the national god and the local or town-god 
Under the Old Kingdom all breaches of the 
Moral Law, which was of a very high charatter, 
had to be paid for by gifts and offerings to the 
local shrines. but Osiris. expected his followers 
toeavoid all breache, of the Moral Law and sins, 


| f "1 |, asfet, so that he might not be obliged to 


call them to account when he judged them. He 
expected a man to have a clean conscience as 
well as clean hands anda clean tongue. And 
though the judgment of Osiris is described as a 


i . a 98 oo LJ 
“weighing of words, » ) j| -H | , it 
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included the weighing of intentions and motives 
and the actions prompted by them 

Between the NiIth and the XVIIIth Dynasties 
a great development of the moral and religious 
vicws of the Egyptians took place, and we find 
them admirably summarized in the second part 
of Chap. cxxv of the Book of the Dead, which 
may be described as the Moral and Religious 
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Code of Osiris. It contains a series of 42 
statements which the deceased was expected to 
make to 42 gods, one statement to each god. 
In each of these he asserted that he had not 
committed a certain sin. This Code was con- 
sidered to be of such importance that it was 
drawn up in a tabular form, with a picture of 
each of the 42 gods addressed by the deceased, and 
was supplemented by Vignettes representing the 


weighing of the heart, ©, against the feather, i, 


the symbol of the two Truth-goddesses of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, the god Thoth, etc. In the 
gicat Codices of the Book of the Dead a large 
Vignette of the Judgment Scene is placed at 
the beginning of the work, and trom this we 
are able to get an idea of the method of procedure 
at the “ Weighing of Words." 

The Judgment Chamber was called the “ Hall 
of Maati." Along each side of it were, either 
seated or stanu:ng, 21 of the Tchatchau, or 
Assessors, to each of whom the deceased made 
his statement that he ' ad not committed such 
and such a sin. In the tore-part of the Hall were 
set the Great Scales, with a dog-headed ape 
seated on the top of the pillar. This animal 
was chosen by Thoth as his associate because ol 
the keenness of its vision and its great faculty of 
watchfulness. A point r was attached to the 
beam of the Scales, and its markings were 
scrutinized by Anpu (Anubis), the grcat physician 
who embalmed the body of Osiris. 

The deceased, having recited the names of 
the doors and door-posts of the Hall correctly, 
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entered the Hall and stood with bowed head 
near the Scales. Close to the Scales stood his 


soul,in the form of a man-headed hawk, IN 


Ba, the god Shai, z.e. destiny of the deceased, 
Meskhenit and Renenit, the two goddesses of 
birth and the birth-chamber, together with 


the man-headed object T. which rests on a 
funerary building. In one pan of the Scales 
was a featuer, ||, symbolic of Law and Tiuth, 


and in the other was the heart of the deceased. 
Whilst these things were being: done the 
deceased prayed the prayer which tradition 
asserted was composed by the god Thoth, 
presumably for the use of Osiris when, in pre- 
dynastic times, he was being tried in the divine 
Court of the gods of Helopolis. This prayer 
was in use throughout*the Dynastic Period, and 
even in the time of Cleopatra; it must be one 
of the oldest prayers in the world; it forms 
Chap. xxxb of the Theban Recension of the 
Book of the Dead, and is entitled “‘ The Chapter 
of not letting the h«:rt of the deceased be 
driven away from him in tbe Underworld." It 
reads: “ [0O] my heart (db) from my mother, 
O my heart from my mother! O my heart 
(hati, 1e. foren.ost part) of my being! Stand 
not up against me in the Judgment. Thrust me 
not back among the Tc^. tchau. Make not to be 
a turning aside [of the Scales] in the presence 
of the Guardian of the Scales. Thou art my KA, 
the dweller in my body the god Khnemu who 
endows with strength my members. Go forth 
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thou to the happiness whither we [would] go. 
Make not my name to stink with the Shenit 
gods [of the House of Osiris], who make men 
to stand firm. May we hear joyfully glad 
tidings at the Weighing of Words. Let not lies 
be told about me before the god [Osiris], the 
Great God, the Lord of Amentt. Verily exalt 
thyself rising up (?) at [the words] " Maa-kheru i 
(i.e. true of voice, or truth-speaker)."' 

Meanwhile Thoth, the scribe 'of the gods, 
the great Advocate of Osiris, has taken up 
his position on the other side ot the Scales, 
and with him is the monster Ám-mitu, the 
Eater of the Dead, which was part crocodile, 
part lion and part hippopotamus. Then 
Thoth, holding in his hands his writing Teed 
and palette, received from Anpu the report 
that the heart of the deccased had been 
weighed in the Scales, that his soul had 
testified to its integrity, and that it had been 
“found true by trial in the Great Scales." 
The god added the statement that the deceased 
was no wicked man, no filcher of divine 
offerings, no evil-doer, and no calumniator of 
men. He then read this report to the gods, 
who declared forthwith that they had no ground 
of complaint against the deceased, and decreed 
that he should not be given to the Eater of 
the Dead, but should be led before Osiris, who 
would give him his reward. Thereupon Horus, 
taking the deceased by the hand, brought him 
into the presence of Osiris, and reported to 
him the result of the weighing of the heart of 
the deceased, and confirmed all that Thoth and 
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the gods had said. This done the deceased 
advanced and, kneeling before Osiris, said: 
“There is no sin in my body. I have neither 
told lies nor acted with deceit; make me one 
of those favoured beings who are in thy train." 
Osiris, being satisfied that he was admitting a 
speaker of the truth to his kingdom, assigned 
to the deceased an estate in the Sekhet-Aaru, 


(e AA D] AU SC S Wy. or “Fields of 


Reeds," and gave him permission to draw rations 
from the Sekhet-heteput, id m QU, or “ Field 


of Offerings," which was kept supplied by the 
faithful on earth, who brought offerings regularly 
to the sanctuaries of Osiris. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LITERATURE OF 1HE ANCIENT LEGYPTIANS 


E owe our knowledge of Egyptian Litera- 
ture to the inscriptions on pyramids, 


temples, historical and biographical 
stelae, rolls of papyri, etc.; these are written 
in the hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic scripts, 
and cover a pe od of about 3,500 years. The 
language employed is Egyptian, of which there 
appear to have been three dialects, if not more. 
The foundations of the l.nguage are African, but 
at a comparatively early period additions to them 
were made as a result of the influence of the 
Semites. At a later time words were borrowed 
from the Libyans and the peoples of the Eastern 
deserts, and from Arabia and the countries 
beyond. The style is ;ythmic, rhyme being 
unknown; the use of parallelism of members is 
frequent, and is often employed with very fine 
effect. The Literature of Egypt may be divided 
into two classes, Religious and Profane, and 
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s least three-quarters of it belong to the former 
class. 

History. —-No complete native history of 
Egypt exists, and it is probable no king was 
anxious to preserve a recoid of the doings of his 
predecessors. Good specimens of the historical 
documents are: the Annals of the campaigns 
of Thothmes III, copied from a leather roll, on 
the walls of the Temple of Amen at Karnak; 
the Acts of Rameses III, as found in the 
Harris Papyius No. r in the British Museum; 
the account ot the Battle of Kadesh, written bv 
the court seribe Pentaurt: the account of the 
Invasion of Egypt by Piankhi the Nubian; the 
Annals of Nastasen describing the defeat of 
Cambyses (?). Good examples of biographical 
inscriptions of a historical character arc. found 
on the tomb stelae of Una, Herkhuf, Antef, 
Amasis and other feudal lords of Al-Kab, and in 
other places. 

Chronology. The inost important docu- 
ments are the Stele of Palermo, the King-lists 
of Sakkarah, Abydos and Karnak, and the Turin 
Papyrus, which, when complete, contained a 
list of about 300 kings of Egypt, with the lengths 
oi their reigns given in years, months and days. 
Astronomy. --Lists of the risings of stars were 
kept under the New Kingdom, and at a later 
period lists of the 36 Dekans and the 12 Signs of 
the Zodiac. Astrology. On this subject much 
literature probably existed, but little of it, 
except the Calendars of Lucky and Unlucky 
Days and Hours, has survived. Much of the 
ancient astrological lore is to be found in the 
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almanacks in use among the peasant population 
of Egypt at the present day. Mathematics 
(Geometry and Arithmetic) are represented by 
the Rhind Papyrus in the British Museum 
(No. 10057). Geography as a science was 
unknown, but we have a map of the gold-mines 
in the Siidan, and a map of the sacred localities 
of the Fayyüm. Medicine.—Several books of 
collections of prescriptions are known, e.g. those 
in London, Paris, Leyden, Berlin and California, 
the longest and most important being the 
Ebers Papyrus, but no treatise on anatomy 
has come down to us. The Law.— Manv 
documents of this class of literature exist, and 
thev suggest that the Egyptians were fond of 
litigation. They deal with funerary endowments 
and bencfactions, political and other adoptions, 
reports of law proccedings, etc.; the record, of 
the prosecution of tomb-robbers by the Crown 
in the reign of Rameses IX is one of the most 
interesting of tue last-named class of legal 
documents (B.M. Nos. 10053, 10054). Songs.— 
Fragments of a few soi. 's of the folk-lore class 
have come down to us, and several Love-songs 
are preserved in the Harris Papyrus in thc 
British Museum (No. 500). The latter closely 
resemble in phraseology the Song of Solomon. 
A translation of the Song of Antuf (Song offthe 
Harper) has been given «hove (p. 135) ; if is a 
remarkable composition. 

Narratives or Short Stories.—Among these 
may be mentioned as of special interest : 
The Story of Sanehat.—Here we have the 
story and adventures of a young man who, 
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for some reason not quite clear, flees from 
Egypt into Palestine, where he is welcomed by 
the natives. He marries and begets a family, 
and gains great renown by defeating and slaying 
a mighty man of war who had challenged him 
to combat; this part of the story resembles 
that of the killing of Goliath by David. At 
length he yearns for his native country, and 
finally he returns there and is warmly received 
by the king and his family ; there he dies and is 
buried in a tomb provided for him by the king. 
In the Story of the Shipwreck we rcad of a man 
who is shipwrecked and cast up on a phantom 
island, where he found an abundance of fruit and 
fish, and having used the fire-stick he made a 
fue and offered up a sacrifice to the gods. In 
due course he met the Genius of the island, t.e. 
a snake nearly 5o teet long with a beard over 
3 feet long. It received him in a most friendly 
manner, conversed with him, and eventually 
loaded him with gifts and sent him away on a 
ship which happened to visit the island. A 
very interesting set of Stories of Magicians 
is found in the Westcar Papyrus in Berlin ; 
the contents of some of these have already been 
alluded to The Tale of the Two Brothers 
gives us a series of very short stories which 
originally had no connection with each other; 
a brief summary is given further on in this 
Chapter. The Story of the Doomed Prince, 
which unfortunately is incomplete, shows that 
there is no way of escaping from one's Fate. 

As Historical Romances may be men- 
tioned the story of the quarrel between the 
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Hyksos Ra-Apepi, king of Lower Egypt, and 
Seqenen-Ra, king of Upper Egypt (B.M. 
No. 10185), and the Capture of Joppa by an 
officer of Thothmes III. The latter romance has 
resemblances to the Arab story of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves. The literature of Travels is 
represented by the story of Unuamen, who was 
sent to Syria to obtain cedar-wood wherewith 
to build a new barge for the god Amen. He was 
robbed on his journey into Syria, and on his way 
back found himself in Cyprus. The story is 
incomplete. As examples of contemplative and 
semi-prophetical literature we have: 1. The 
Dialogue between a man and his soul; though 
he is tired of life, he nevertheless advises his 
hearers to “ pursuc the day of happiness and 


forget care," dla m S Les IND 


2. The Admonitions of a Prophet, found in 
a papyrus at Leyden; some of his utterances 
have been thought to be Messianic in character. 
3. The Lamentations of Khakhcperra-seneb, 
found on a wooden tablet in the Briti-h Museum 
(No. 5645). 4. The Prophecy of Nefer-Rehu, in 
a papyrus at St. Petersburg. 5. The Lament 
of the Peasant, found in papvri in Berlin. 
Religious Magic is illustrated by the works 
found in the Salt Papyrus (B.M. No. 825) 
and in the Harris Papyrus (B.M. No. 10951), 
and by the Book of Overthrowing Apep 
(B.M. No. 10188). 

Legends of the Gods.—Among these may 
be mentioned the Legends of Rà and Isis (sum- 
marized above, p. 203f.), the Creation of the 
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World by Khepera, the Destruction of Mankind, 
Horus of Edfü and the Winged Disk, Khensu- 
hetep and the Possessed Princess, Khnemu and 
the Seven Years' Famine the Resurrection of 
Osiris and the Birth of Horus, the Death and 
Resurrection of Horus, the Wanderings of Isis, 
as told fi the Metternich Stele. Rituals. -The 
oldest of these are the “Book of Opening 
the Mouth " and the “Liturgy of Funerary 
Offerings," whereby the transmutation of foods 
and drink took place. Of divine Rituals the 
longest and best known is the Daily Service 
used in the Temple of Amen at Thebes. Comic 
Caricature is illustrated hy a papyrus in the 
British Museum (No. 10010). Books of Moral 
Precepts.- -Several of these have been 
preserved, and the series now available for 
study enable us to follow the developinent of 
moral ideas in Egypt from about 3000 B.c. to 
the end of the Dynastic Period. The authors 
were Kagemna, a Wazir of King Huni (LJIrd 
Dynasty), Ptah-hetep, a Wazir of King Assa 
(Vth Dynasty), Tuauf, a royal official (VIth 
Dynasty), King Khati (IXth or Xth Dynasty), 
Amenemhat J, Schetepabra, an officer of 
Amenemhat III, Amenemapt, a minister of 
Agriculture, and the scribe Ani. 

Religious Literature.-- The oldest collection 
of Magical-Religious texts 1s found inscribed in 
hieroglyphs on the walls of the chambers and 
corridors of the Pyramids of Sakkàrah, which 
are the tombs of kings of the VIth Dynasty. 
These form the Heliopolitan Recension of the 
Book of the Dead. Another collection, containing 
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Chapters from the above-mentioned Pyramid 
Texts and several others, probably of a more 
recent date, was inscribed in hieratic on wooden 
sarcophagi and coffins of the XIth and XIIth 
Dynasties. Fine examples of these are the 
sarcophagus of Ámamu and the sarcophagi and 
coffins from Al-Barshah. The texts °on these 
form the Recension of the Book of the Dead in 
use in Upper Ugypt under the Middle Kingdom. 
Some time after the XIIth Dynasty the Theban 
Recension of the Book of the Dead came into 
being. The oldest papyri containing it are 
written in hieroglyphs, e.g. the Papyrus of Nu, 
the Papyrus of Nebseni, the Papyrus of Iuaa, 
the Papyrus of Ani, etc., but under the XIXth 
Dynasty collections of Chapters from it were 
written in hieratic, and in the Papyrus of 
Nesitanebtashru (XXIst Dynasty) the whole 
work is in hicratic. The Theban Recension is 
illustrated by a long scries of Vignettes, painted 
sometimes in monochrome, and sometimes in 
many bright colours. In the Saite Recension 
the Chapters are written both in hieroglyphs and 
hieratic, and the Chapters have a fixed order; 
the Vignettes are drawn in black outline. The 
Book of the Dead contains a large number of 
spells and incantations which the deceased was 
supposed to repeat if he found himself in trouble 
or danger on his journey from this world to the 
Kingdom of Osiris. Besides these we find in it 
hymns, litanies, prayers, exegetical texts, plans 
of the mummy-chamber, the Judgment Hall 
of Osiris, the Elysian Fields, with explanatory 
texts, drawings of the Gates and Divisions of the 
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Underworld, the Ritual of the Lamps (Chap. 
cxxxvii), drawings of the Boats of Rā, and a 
great mixture of miscellaneous mythological 
texts and traditions, belonging to all periods and 
emanating from many different parts of Egypt. 
All were intended to help the deceased, and the 
whole book was regarded as an amulet of great 
power. Parts of it, e.g. the texts relating to the 
Judgment of Osiris, were in use in the Roman 
Period. 

Later funerary works based on the Book 
of the Dead were the ''Book of Breathings,”’ 
the “ Book of Traversing Eternity," the Book 
“ May my name flourish," etc. Works recited in 
connection with the Miracle Plays of Osiris 
were the “ Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys,” 
the “ Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys,” the 
“ Litanies of Seker,” etc. During the process of 
embalming the dead the ‘‘ Book of Embalmment”’ 
was recited. At one period of Egyptian history 
the theologians wrote ** Guides’’ to the Under- 
world, the most interesting of these being the 
“ Book of Gates," and the “ Book of him that is 
in the Tuat." These supplied the deceased with a 
full description of the places through which he 
would pass and the names of the beings he 
would meet, and gave him the words of power 
necessary for him to complete his journey 
safely. Hymns to the gods form a large 
section of Egyptian religious literature; the 
most important are the Hymns to Osiris, 
Ra, Rà-Harmakhis, Amen and Thoth. The 
literature written in demotic is considerable, 
and consists of works of magic, tales illustrating 
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the power of magicians, collections of moral 
precepts, various kinds of legal document;, 
marriage contracts, etc. 

Magic. — The Egyptians in all periods 
believed that earth, air, fire and water were 
filed with spirits, each one of which was able 
to inflict injury upon them. Some were found 
by them to be kindly and well-disposed towards 
man, but the greater number of them were 
believed to be malicious, vindictive and hostile 
to man and all his works. The great god who 
had made the universe was thought to be in- 
different to the affairs of mankind, and to have 
permitted the spirits to obtain almost unlimited 
power and authority over man and his posses- 
sions. The Egyptians troubled themselves little 
about the good spirits, though thev made 
offerings to them, and addressed words of respect 
and even of affection to them. But they were 
horribly afraid of the evil spirits, and they spaicd 
no pains in placating them and in trying to 
annul their power. The art of dealing with 
spirits of all kinds, 7.e. magic, was carefully 
studied by the priests, who were to all intents 
and purposes in the earliest times magicians 
pure and simple. The Egyptians oi all classes 
esteemed magic highly, and King Khati stated 
in the work that he wrote for his son, that 


Heka, g 5, t.e. Magic, was invented by 


Ra himself (see p. 210). Rā apparently did not 
care to trouble himself about mortal affairs, 
and therefore gave to man the gift of Heka, 
so that he might be able to control the invisible 
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and supernatural powers, both good and bad, 
for himself. When Heka was used by man to 
benefit his fellow-man, we may term it White 
Magic ; and when it was employed to slay or 
injure man or beast, Black Magic. The men 
who became professional magicians no doubt 
possessed psychological powers above the 
ordinary, and were persons of ability and great 
shrewdness. They were skilled in:all the learn- 
ing of their time, and wrote the spells and incan- 
tations and charms which they used; their 
assistants performed the rites and ceremonies 
that were the necessary accompaniments of the 
spells. The chief instrument of the magician 
was the spell. To use this effectively he had to 
be a properlv qualified person, and to wear 
the garb and bear the equipment of such. He 
had to recite the magical formula in a certain 
tone of voice, clearly and correctly, for if he 
forgot any part of it, or garbled it, the spell was 
inoperative. And the rites and ceremonies 
had to be performed with scrupulous care. 
Ceremonial purity of both person and place was 
absolutely necessary. The magician wrote 
amulets for his clients on papyrus, leather, 
wood and stone plaques, and figures made of 
wax, wood, and stone, using names of power, 

magical diagrams, etc., and strings of meaning- 
less syllables of somewhat similar sounds. The 
most curious of all the monuments left by the 
Egyptian magician are probably the little 
tablets, rounded at one end, that were placed 
in the walls of houses and under the floors to 
protect their owners from the attack of evil 
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spirits, fiends, demons, hobgoblins, and every 
kind of baleful influence that the Egyptians 
could imagine. Such a tablet is commonly 
called a Cippus (i.e. pillar) of Horus, and the 
finest example known is that which was pub- 
lished by Golénischeff (Metternichstele, Leipzig, 
1877). It is figured on pp. 244 and 245. On 
this monument are sculptured nearly 300 figures 
of the gods of heaven, earth, and the Tuat, or 
Underworld. On the sides and Reverse are cut 
a series of magical legends in hieroglyphs ; for 
descriptions of the figures and translations of the 
texts see my Legends of the Gods, London, 1912. 
This Cippus originally stood in a prominent 
place in some building, probably a temple, 
and was intended to protect it and those who 
wcre in it every moment of the day and night. 
On it are figures of all the gods and goddesses 
of the cults of Ra and Osiris, and the gods of 
the seasons of the year, the months, the weeks, 
the days of th^ week, the hours, the planets, the 
Signs of the Zodiac, the Dekans, etc. It was 
believed to protect Psemthek-Ankh, who had 
it made, from the attacks of Set, Apep and other 
gods of evil, and from every injury that noxious 
reptiles and Typhonic animals had the power to 
inflict upon man. 

The following extracts illustrate some of the 
characteristics of Egvptian Literature :— 


Hymn to Osiris.- Homage to thee, Osiris, 
Lord of eternity, king of the gods, whose names 
are many, whose forms are holy, whose attributes 
are hidden in the temples, whose Ka is august, 
President of Tetu (Busiris and Mendes), mighty 
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one, dweller in Sekhem, the praised one in the 
nome of Ati (?), President of Anu, the Lord com- 
memorated in Maati, the Hidden Soul, the Lord 
of the Circle of the Underworld, the holy one of 
Memphis, the Soul of Ra, whose very body rests 
in Hanes, beneficent one, who art hymned in 
Nart, the raiser up of his soul, the Lord of the 
temple in Khemenu, the mightily feared one in 
Shashetep, the Lord of eternity,, President of 
Abtu (Abydos). The path of his throne is in 
the Holy Land, his name is established in the 
mouths of men, he 1s the substance of the Two 
Lands (Egypt). . . . He is the President of the 
Company of the gods, the beneficent Spirit 
among spirits, for him Nu pours out his waters, 
to him approaches the wind at eventide, the 
breeze comes to his nostrils to the satisfaction of 
his heart, herenews his youth. . . . The heights 
of heaven and the stars obey him. He makes 
the mighty gates to open before him, he who is 
praised in the southern heaven and adored in 
the northern heaven. The never-sctting stars 
are under his rule, and his abodes are the stars 
that never rest, offerings come to him by the 
command of Geb. The Companies of the gods 
praise him, the stars of the Tuat adore him, the 
ends of the earth bow before him, the boundaries 
of the sky pray to him [when] they see him, the 
holy dead fear him, the whole earth praises him 
[when] it meets His Majesty. He is the glorious 
Master at the head of the masters, endued with 
higher rank, stablished in dominion. He is the 
Beautiful Sekhem (t.e. Power) of the Company 
of the gods, gracious of face and beloved by those 
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whosee him He has set his fear in all lands, and 
through their love for him they exalt his nam: 
above every other name. All nations make 
offerings to him, he is commemorated in heaven 
and upon earth. He is greatly acclaimed in 
the Uak festival, the Two Lands with one voice 
utter cries of joy. He the great one is the first 
among his brethren, he is the Prince of the 
Company of the gods, and the stablisher of truth 
throughout the Two Lands. He has set his son 
[Horus] upon the great throne of his father 
Geb. He is the darling of his mother Nut. 
Great of might he oveithrew the Seba fiend, he 
stood up, slaughtered his enemies and set his 
fear in his foes . . firm of heart (or, will), his 
legs stand firm. He is the heir of Geb and 
of the sovereignty of the Two Lands. Geb has 
seen his excellence and has entrusted to him the 
ruling of the world so long as times and seatons 
last. With his hand he made this earth, and the 
water, air, v°vetation, cattle, feathered fowl, 
fishes, creeping things and beasts of all kinds. 
The desert belongs bv right to the son of Nut 
(i.e. Osiris), and the Two Lands rejoice to crown 
him upon the throne of his father like Ra. He 
rises in the horizon, he lightens the darkness, from 
his plumes he shoots forth light and brilliance like 
Athen (i.e. the solar disk). He floods the Two 
Lands with splendour ?n the early morning. His 
white Crown pierces hea ven, heis a brother of the 
gods, the guide of every god. He is gracious in 
command and speech, he is the favoured one of 
the Great Company of the gods, and the beloved 
of the Little Company of the gods. 
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[The Birth of Horus.} His sister [Isis] 
protected him, driving off his enemies, turning 
aside evil happenings with the spells of her 
mouth, the weighty utterances of her tongue, the 
infallibility of her speech, and the effectiveness 
of her command and word. Isis the enchantress, 
the avenger of her brother [Osiris], sought him 
untiringly, and travelled about over this earth 
sorrowing, and rested not until she had found 
him. She produced warmth from her hair, she 
caused air to come by [the beating of] her wings, 
and she uttered doleful cries for her brother. 
She caused movement to take place in what was 
inert in the Still Heart (t.e. the dead Osiris), 
she drew essence from him, she made flesh and 
blood, she suckled [her] babe in loneliness, no 
man knowing where he was. The child grew 
up, his hand became mighty in the House of Geb 
(i.e. the earth), and the Company of the gods 
rejoiced greatly at the coming of Horus, the son 
of Osiris, stablished of mind, true of voice, son 
of Isis, heir of Osiris. (From a stele in Paris.) 

Hymn to Aten. Thy rising is beautiful 
in the horizon of heaven, O Aten, ordainer 
of life. Thou risest in the eastern horizon, 
filling every land with thy radiance. Thou 
art beautiful, great, splendid and raised up 
above every land; thy rays, like [those of] 
Ra, deck every land thou hast made. Thou 
hast taken them (z.e. the lands), however many 
they may be, and hast made them subject 
to thy son. Thou art far away, but thy beams 
are on the earth; thou art on [men’s] faces, 
they [admire] thy goings. 
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[When] thou settest in the west, the carth is 
dark as with death. Men lie down in thei 
cabins shrouded in wrappings; one eye (i.e. 
person) cannot see his companion, and if all 
their goods that are under their heads be 
carried off they cannot see [the thief]. The 
lion comes out of his den, creeping things 
bite (re. eat), the darkness is their shelter. 
The land is silent [for] their maker hath set 
in his horizon. Thou risest up in the horizon 
at dawn, thou shinest in the Disk in the day, 
thou scatterest the darkness. Thou sendest 
out thy rays, the Two Lands rejoice, ¡menj wake 
up and stand on their feet, for thou raisest 
them. They wash, they dress themselves, they 
give thanks for thy rising, they do their work. 
All beasts and cattle turn into their pastures, 
the grass and herbs flourish, the water-fowl flv 
over their marshes, their feathers praising thy 
Ka. As soon as thou risest all the beasts stand 
up. and feathc ed fowl and reptiles of all kinds 
spring into lite. 

At thy rising the boats sail up and down 
the river, every ro»d opens out, the fish 
swim up towards thy face, thy beams go 
down into the seas. Thou createst seed in 
men, thou fashionest it into offspring in women, 
thou makest the son to live in his mother’s 
womb, making him tc be silent and not to cry 
out. Thou art a nurse in the belly, giving 
breath to sustain life in what thou hast 
created. When the child is born, and on the day 
of his birth openeth hi~ mouth after the manner 
[of babes], thou providest food for him. The 
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chick cheeps inside the egg, thou givest it air 
so that it can live. Thou perfectest its body, 
it breaks the shell from inside, it comes out 
of thc egg, it chirps with all its might, having 
come forth it walks on its two feet. O how 
many are the things which thou hast made! 
they are hidden from [one's] face, O thou God 
One who hast no counterpart! Thou, existing 
alone, didst by thy heart (or, will) create the 
earth and every thing that is thereon—men, 
cattle, beasts and creatures of all kinds that move 
on feet, all the creatures in the sky that flv 
with wings, the deserts of Syria and Kesh 
(Cush), and the Land of Egypt. 

Thou hast assigned to every one kis place, 
providing the daily food, each receiving his 
destined share; thou decreest his span of life. 
The speech and characteristics of men vary, as 
do fthe colours of] their skins, the dwellers in 
foreign lands having their distinguishing marks. 
Thou hast made the Nile in the Tuat, thou 
bringest it at thy will to make men to live. 
Since thou didst make them for thine own 
purpose, it is for thee, their Lord, to support 
them. . . . O Lord of every land, thou shinest 
upon them, O Aten of the day, thou mighty 
one of majesty. Thou createst the life. Of 
the foreign desert, and of all deserts, O Lord 
of the way ?) thou createst their life. Thou 
hast set a Nile in heaven, it descends upon 
them. It makes on the mountains (or, hills) 
a flood like the Great Green Sea, it waters the 
fields about their villages. How perfect, wholly 
perfect, are thy plans, O Lord of Eternity! 
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Thou art a Nile in the sky for all those who 
dwell in the deserts of foreign lands, and fox 
all the beasts of the plains that move upon 
fect. The Nile comes from the Tuat for the 
Two Lands of the Inundated Country. Thy 
beams are the nurse of every plantation ; 
thou risest, they live, they flourish through 
thee. Thou makest the Seasons to develop 
every thing that thou hast created; the season 
of Pert (ie. November-March), that they may 
enjoy refreshment, and the season Heh (i. 
March-November), so that they may taste thee 
(i.e. feel thy heat). Thou hast made heaven 
which is remote that thou mayest rise up 
therein and look upon everything that thou 
hast made. Thou art he who is the One, the 
one who rises up among the things thou hast 
made as the Living Aten, rising, shining, 
departing afar off, returning. Thou hast made 
millions of forms from thy Oneness—cities, 
towns, villages, roads and river; every eye (t.e. 
all men) has them in front of it. Thou art 
Aten of the Day in the highest. . . . (From 
the Hymn of Ai to Atn.) 

A Prayer of the steward Nu to Osiris and 
the Forty-two gods of the Judgment. Homage 
to thee, O Great God, thou Lord of Truth. I 
have come to thee, O my Lord ; I have come 
hither to behold thy beneficence. I know thee. 
I know thy Name. I know the names of the 
Forty-two gods who are with thee in the Hall 
of Maàti, who keep ward over sinners, who feed 
upon their blood on the day when the lives of 
men are judged in the presence of the god 
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Un-Nefer. . . . Verily I come to thee, I bring 
Truth to thee, I have destroyed sin for thee. 
I have done no evil to mankind. I have not 
wronged my kinsfolk. | have not committed 
sin in the place of Truth. I have not known 
worthless men. I have not done evil. I have 
not insisted that excessive work should be done 
for me daily. I have not thrust forward my 
name for honour. I have not entreated servants 
cruelly. I have not thought scorn of God. 
I have not robbed the poor of his goods. I 
have not done that which is hateful to the 
gods. I have not caused a master to injure his 
slave. I have not inflicted pain. I have allowed 
no man to suffer hunger. I have made none to 
weep. I have not committed murder. I have 
not made any man to commit murder for me. 
I have not cheated the temples of their offerings. 
I have not stolen the bread of the gods. I 
have not stolen the bread of the blessed dead. 
l have not committed fornication. I have not 
defiled myself in the sanctuary of the god of 
my city. I have not cheated in measuring the 
bushel. I have not stolen land. I have not 
seized wrongtully the fields of others. I have 
not cheated with the scales. I have not 
declared the weight wrongly. I have not 
taken milk from the mouths of babes. I have 
not driven cattle from their own pastures. 
I have not snared the fowl in the preserves 
of the gods. I have not caught fish with 
bait made of fish of their kind. I have not 
stopped the flow of water [on the fields]. I have 
not made a breach in a canal. I have not 
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extinguished a lamp (or, fire) when it should burn. 
I have not defrauded the gods of their meat 
offerings. I have not driven off cattle from the 
pastures of the gods. I have not thrust back 
the god when he would come forth. I am pure, 
I am pure, I am pure, I am pure. . . . O 
declare ye me rightcous in the presence of 
Nebertcher, for I have done what is right in 
Ta-Mera (Egypt). . . . I live upon truth, I feed 
upon truth. I have performed the conimand- 
ments of men and the things that please the 
gods. I have made the god to be at peace with 
me by doing his will. I have given bread to the 
hungry man, and water to the thirsty man, and 
a boat to him that was shipwrecked. I have 
made offerings to the gods, and given sepulchral 
meals to the Spirits (r.e. the dead). Therefore 
deliver me and protect me, and bring no charge 
against me in the presence [of the Great God]. 
I am clean of mouth and clean of hands ; there- 
fore let it be said |by the gods] when they see 
me, Welcome! Welcome! I have testified 
before Hrafhaf (i.e. the Divine Ferryman), and 
he has acquitted me I have prayed to the 
gods, and I know their persons. I have purified 
my breast with clean water, and my back with 
the things that make clean, and I have steeped 
my inward parts in the Pool of Truth ; there is 
no member of mine lacking in truth. (From 
the Book of the Dead, Chap. cxxv.) 

A Prayer to Osiris. Homage to thee, O 
my divine Father Osiris! Thou livest, having 
thy members. Thou didst not decay, thou 
didst not become worms, thou didst not crumble 
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away, thou didst not become corruption, thou 
didst not putrefy. I am the god Khepera, and 
my members shall have an everlasting existence. 
I shall not decay. I shall not rot. I shall not 
putrefy. I shall not turn into worms. [ shall 
not see corruption before the eye of the god 
Shu. I shall have my body, I shall have my 
body ; I shalllive, I shall live ; I shall germinate, 
germinate, germinate ; I shall wake up in peace ; 
I shall not putrefy; my reins and inward parts 
shall not perish; I shall not be lacking in any 
member. Mine eye shall not be dimmed; mv 
features shall not be changed; my ear sholl 
not be deaf; my head shall not be removed 
from my neck ; my tongue shall not becut out ; 
my hair shall not be cut off ; my eyebrows shall 
not be shaved off ; I shall suffer from no damag- 
ing defect. Mv body shall be established perfect 
and shall neither be ruined nor destroyed on 
this earth. (Book of the Dead, Chap. cliv.) 
Precepts of Amenemapt, who says: Lend 
me thine ears, I pray; hearken to the things 
that I am about to say. Give thy mind to the 
difficult matters that I am about to unravel 
for thee. It will be to thy advantage to set 
them in thy heart, to reject them will be a 
calamity for thee. Set them in the treasury 
of thy belly, for they will enable thee to keep 
a right heait, and they will be a guide for thy 
tongue. If thou wilt live and keep them in 
thy mind daily, they will help thee in the time 
of adversity. Thou wilt find my words to be a 
storehouse of life and a source of strength and 
safety [so long as thou art] upon the earth. 
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Take heed not to rob the poor, and be not cruel 
to the destitute. Turn not thy hand from the 
old man, pretending to be a great man. Send 
not on a mission of danger the man for whom 
thou hast affection. If thou canst answer 
the man who attacks thee do him no injury. 
Let the evil-doer alone ; he will destroy himself. 
We must help the sinner, for may we not become 
like him? Set him on his feet, give him thy 
hand, commit him to the hand of the God. 
Feed him with bread, give him drink, for it is 
in the heart of the God to show another act of 
compassion. Join not thyself to the chatterer ; 
avoid him; leave him to the God who knows 
how to requite him. Encroach not on the 
property of the God, and make not a servant of 
His to neglect his duty for the benefit of another 
man. Say not, To-day is even as to-morgow. 
Encroach not on the lands of the blessed dead. 
Steal not land from the widow when marking 
out fields for cultivation. Break not down 
landmarks. Make offerings to God, take interest 
in the estates of the dead. Plough not the land 
of another. Six feet of land given thee by God 
are better than thirty thousand which thou hast 
stolen. 

Pass not thy day in beer-houses and eating- 
houses, or thou wilt become a mere mass of 
food. The beggar in God's hand is better off 
than the rich man in his palace. Crusts of 
bread and a loving heart are better than rich 
food and contention. Hanker not after dainty 
meats. Mind thy busimess, and let every man 
do his when he wishes to do it. Learn to be 
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content with what thou hast. Treasure obtained 
by fraud will not stay with thee; thou hast 
it to-day, to-morrow it has departed. It will 
either disappear of its owr accord, or the earth 
will swallow it up, or it will waste away, or take 
wings like the goose and fly away. If thou 
sailest with a thief thou wilt be left in the river. 
Get into the habit of praying sincerely to Aten 
(i.e. the solar Disk) as he rises in the sky, saying, 
“ Grant me, J beseech thee, strength and health.” 
He will give thee all that is necessary, and thou 
shalt be saved from anxiety. Approve what is 
good; spit upon what is bad. Avoid lying (or, 
slander). Be kind to the poor. Gct thee a seat in 
the sanctuary. Be strong to do the Wilbof God. 
Hide the flight of the runaway slave. 

Disregard what thou hearest, whether good or 
bad; itis not thy business, heed it not. Speak 
only what is good, what 1s bad hide in thy belly. 
Avoid the scandalanonger. His lips are date- 
syrup, his tongue is a deadly dagger, and a 
blazing fire is within him. Avoid converse with 
evil men, for that God hates. Make thy plans 
wisely. Be dignified. Place thyself for safety in 
the hand of God. The liar is an abomination to 
him. Falsify not the registers of land; it is 
an abomination to God. Support not the liar 
by word or deed. Undervalue nothing. The 
approval of men is better than riches. Do right 
and thou shalt do well for thyself. Cheat not 
with the scales, and obliterate not the stamps 
on the weights and measures of capacity. Help 
the man who stumbles. Covet not gold. Use 
not a land measure marked with two different 
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scales of measurement. Indulge not in morning 
slumber whilst the day breaks majestically in 
the sky. What can be compared to dawn and 
daybreak for beauty ? To what can the man 
who knows not the dawn be compared? For 
whilst God is performing His splendid work 
that man is wallowing in slothfulness. Say not, 
'* Evil should not be permitted to exist " ; there 
is neither good nor evil in the hand ot the God. 
A man's tongue may be his steersman, but it is 
Nebertcher (i.e. the God of the Uriverse) who is 
the Captain. Cause not the giving of a wrong 
verdict in the Law Courts by hiding the truth. 
Accept no bribe. Truth is the great support 
of God (or throne-bearer). Seek not to penetrate 
the Divine Will, tor Destiny and Fate are 
established. 

Waste not the early hours of the das in 
Sleep. Haste not to be rich, but be not slothful 
in thine own interest. Laugh not at the blind 
man, and make not a mock of the dwarf. A 
man mixes the mud and straw for his house, 
but it is God who is the architect. Give no 
orders to thy supeij;or. Be courteous to the 
man thou dislikest. Help the old man who 1s 
drunk, and treat him with respect before his 
family. Follow not the cul* of the wine-cup, for 
it will encourage thine enemies. The love of God 
is better than the re «rence of the nobleman. 
If thou art asked to help to work the ferry-boat, 
take a paddle and do so; God will not be 
offended thereby. If thou hast a ferry-boat on 
the river, take not the fares of the passengers, 
but let the feiryman keep them. These Precepts 
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will please thee and teach thee. They will make 
the fool wise, and the man who hears them 
read will assuredly steer his course by them. 
Steep thyself in them, and set them in thy heart. 
Learn them well, think about them and under- 
stand them. By following them the scribe who 
would make himself a master of his craft will 
become a nobleman. 

The Tale of the Two Brothets. Anpu, a 
peasant, lived with his wife on a small farm, and 
his granary and cattle byres were close to the 
house; in his work he was assisted by Batau, 
his younger brother, who was to all intents and 
purposes his slave. Anpu’s wife fell in love 
with her brother-in-law, and one day when he 
came back to the farm to fetch a further supply 
of seed corn for his brother, who was then 
ploughing in the fields, she stopped him at his 
work and told him of her admiration of him and 
her love for him. Batau despised her compli- 
ments and refused to carry out the plans she 
hal made, and taking up the measure of grain 
on his shoulders, fled from the farm, leaving her 
very angry. She then untied her hair, rent her 
garments as if she had been engaged in a severe 
struggle with a man, and threw herself on the 
ground, pretending that she had been badly 
beaten, and was suffering greatly. When her 
husband came back to the farm in the evening he 
found the house in darkness, and on going 
inside he saw his wife lying on the floor and 
having the appearance of having been seriously 
ill-treated. In answer to his questions she told 
him that when Batau came to fetch the grain 
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he endeavourcd to force her, and that having 
beaten her he took the grain and departed. She 
went on to say that she was afraid he would 
kill her when he returned in the evening and 
found that she had told Anpu what he had 
donc. Anpu did not suspect that she herself 
had torn her garments, and had made herself 
sick by cating some nauseating substance, but 
having heard her story he took a large reed- 
cutting knite and hid himself behind a door in 
the byre. intending to kill his brother when he 
should arrive. In due course Ratau drove his 
cattle to the farm, walking behind them and 
carrying a heavy load of vegetables on his back. 
When the cattle were entering the bvre the 
toremost ox looked back to Batau and told him 
that Anpu was standing behind the door with 
a knife in his hand waiting to kill him; and 
the other oxen said the same. Batau fooked 
under the door and saw his brother's feet, and 
believing t! > words of the oxen, he set down 
his load of vegetables and fled for his lite from 
the farm. Anpu ished out and followed Mim, 
but Shu, the Sun-ged, sceing that he was gaining 
on Batau, caused a river full of crocodiles to 
come into being, and Anpu was on one side 
and Batau on the other. The following mornirg 
Batau told Anpu the facts of the case, and as a 
proof of his words mutilated himself, and leaving 
the river he departed tv the Valley ot the Acacia ; 
Anpu, filled with sorrow for his brother and 
anger with his wife, went home and cut up his 
wife and threw her limbs to the jackals. Batau 
passed his time in hunting in the Valley of the 
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Acacia, and the gods gave him a very beautiful 
wife, but she was sent for by the king and 
brought to Egypt, where she became his wife. 
Subsequently Batau's heart was discovered by 
Anpu, who was searching for it, and he revivified 
it, and Batau, having thereby recovered his 
powers, took the form of a bull, and then, after 
several transformations, begot a son by his wife, 
who had become Queen of Egypt, and this son 
succeeded to the throne. (From the D'Orbiney 
Papyrus.) 

A Legend of Khensu Nefer-hetep. Now 
behold His Majesty Rameses was, according to 
his wont, in Mesopotamia, and the chiefs of all 
the lands there came to pay homage to hàm, and 
to entreat his good-will and favour. And the 
people of the countries brought to him offerings 
of gold, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and every kind 
of thing which the hand of God produces, on 
their backs, and everv chief sought to outdo his 
neighbour. When the Prince of Bekhten brought 
his gift and tribute, he set his eldest daughter 
in front of it as a proof of his reverence for His 
Majesty and to gain his favour. Now the maiden 
was beautiful, and His Majesty thought her the 
most beautiful girl he had ever seen, and straight- 
way he bestowed on her the title of “ King's 
Woman, lady in chief," and called her ‘ Neferu- 
Rā” (i.e. the Beauties of Ra). And when he 
came to Egypt she became the “ King's Woman "' 
in very truth. 

When the king was in Thebes, in the temple 
of the Southern Apt (t.e. Luxor), on the 22nd day 
of the second month of Shemut (August or 
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September), in the r5th year of his reign, it 
was reported to him that an envoy had arrived 
from Bekhten with many gifts for the King's 
Woman. And when he had been brought 
before His Majesty with his gifts, he said: 
“ Praise and glory be to thee, O Sun of the 
World ; let us live before thee." And prostrat- 
ing himself, with his head on the ground, he said: 
'* O Sovercign Lord, I come to thee on behalf of 
the lady Bent-Resht, the young sister oí Neferu- 
Ra, the King's Woman. An evil disease has laid 
hold on her body, and I beseech thee to send a 
physician to see her." His Majesty said: “ Let 
the sages and thei books be brought to me”; 
and when they came he said: “ Select for me 
from among vour company a man who is wise of 
heart and cunning with his hands." [They did 
so] and when the toyal scribe Tehuti-em-heb 
came, His Majesty ordered him to set out* witb 
the envoy and go to Bekhten. When the wise 
man arrived ‘n Bekhten he found that Princess 
Bent-Resht was possessed of a devil, against 
whose power he cou' 1 do nothing. 

Then the Prince o' Bekhten sent his envoy a 
second time to His Majesty, saying: '' I beseech 
thee to command that a god be brought [here]."' 
Then the king went into the temple of Khensv 
Nefer-hetep in Thebes, ani said: “O my fair 
Lord, once again I c^me to thee on behalf of the 
daughter of the Prince of Bekhten." Then the 
god was brought into the temple of Khensu, and 
in the presence of Khensu Nefer-hetep the king 
said: “O my fair Lord, turn thy face upon 
Khensu, and grant that he may go to Bekhten. 
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And let thy saving power go with him to deliver 
the Princess of that land from the power of the 
devil that possesseth her." And Khensu Nefer- 
hetep granted the king’s request, and he 
bestowed his saving power upon Khensu. Then 
His Majesty sent Khensu in his boat, and five 
other boats, and chariots and horses, and the god 
arrived in Bekhten after a journey of seventeen 
months, and was welcomed with great joy by 
the Prince. When Khensu came to the place 
where the Princess was, he worked upon her 


with the magical fluid of life Y, sa) and she was 


healed straightway. And the devil who had 
possessed her cried out, ** Welcome, indeed, is thy 
coming to us, O great god, conqueror of the 
hosts of darkness! Bekhten is thy city, its 
people are thy slaves, and I am thy servant. I 
wil depart unto the place whence J came to 
gratify thee, as for this purpose thou hast come. 
But [before I go] I beseech thce to command 
that a festival be made at which the Prince of 
Bekhten and I may rejoice together." And 
Khensu assented to this request and ordered his 
priest to tell the Prince of Bekhten to make a 
festival in honour of the devil. And the Prince 
of Bekhten made a feast in honour of Khensu 
and the devil, and they all passed a happy day 
together, and then the devil departed to the 
place which he loved. 

Then the Prince of Bekhten determined to keep 
Khensu in his country, and refused to allow him 
to return to Egypt; and the god remained there 
for 3 years, 4 months, and 5 days. Andoneday 
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the Prince, whilst lying on his bed, saw in a vision 
Khensu come forth from his shrine in the form: of 
a hawk with feathers of gold, and he flew up 
into the air and departed to Egypt. The Prince 
awoke in terror, and when he spoke to the priest 
of Khensu, he replied, saying: “The god hath 
left us and departed to Egypt. We must now 
send back his chariet to Egvpt." Then tbe 
Prince gave the command, end the [statue of the] 
god set out for Egypt, with multitudes of gifts, 
accompanied by a host of soldiers and horses. 
The following account of the kunting of wild 
cattle by Amenhetep III is taken from the great 
scarab, the base of which is reproduced on 
Plate VIII. (1) In the second year of the reign 
of His Majesty, (2) the Living Horus, the mighty 
Bull diademed with Maat (i.e. Truth), the 
Stablisher of Laws, (3) the Pacifier of the Two 
Lands (i.e. Upper and Lower Egypt), Mightr 
onc in arm (or, thigh), Smiter of the Nomads, the 


Lord of the wo Lands, ( Ncb-maat-Rà }, (4) the 
son of Ra, | Amenh tep, Governor of Thebes | 
giver of life (the King's Woman, the Great 
One, [being] (Ti J living one like Rā), a 
marvellous thing took place (5) through His 
Majesty. One came bringing a report to His 
Majesty, saying: “The wild cattle are in the 
hilly ground (6) of the district of Shetep." His 
Majesty set out by boat and sailed down the 
river in the royal barge called “ Kha-em- 
Maāt ” (7) during the night. And having made 
a successín! journey he arrived safely in the 
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district of Shetep (8) early the following morning. 
His Majesty mounted his horse and rode off 
with al] his bowmen following him, and the 
head men, and all the captains of the bowmen, 
(9) were commanded to keep a strict watch on 
the wild cattle, and all the children (10) of the 
neighbourhood to do thesame. And His Majesty 
gave orders for all the wild cattle (11) to be driven 
into a stockaded enclosure with a ditch (?) 
round about it. (12) His Majesty commanded 
a counting of all the wild cattle to be made, and 
their total number was 170. (13) The number 
of the wild cattle which His Majesty hunted and 
slew on this day was 56 head. His Majesty 
remained idle for four days (14) in ordereto allow 
his horses to recover their fieryness. Then His 
Majesty mounted a horse, and (15) the number of 
wild cattle which he hunted and slew was 
40 head. (16) The total number of the wild 
cattle [slain by him] was 96 head. 

The following transcript of the text will help 
the reader to decipher the text on the Plate. 
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2 Lord of the Vulture, Lord of the Uraeus. 
* Horus of gold (?). 


* Man of the reed, man of the bee (or, hornet), t.e. King 
of the South and North. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE EGYPTIAN DEAD. HEAVEN AND HEIL. 
THE FUTURE LIFE 


HE Egyptians of the Neolithic Period 
believed that their existence would 
not come to an end with the death of 

their bodies, und they appear to have thought 
that the renewed life which they would live in 
some unknown regi n would closely resemble 
that which they wc:e accustomed to lead in 
this world. This is proved by the fact that in the 
oldest known predynastic graves pots containing 
food, flint weapons for war and the chase, flint 
tools, etc. have been found in considerable 
numbers. The belie‘ in immortality which 1s 
attested by these objects never diminished, 
but, on the contrary, developed and increased 
throughout the whole period of dynastic history. 
The Neolithic Egyptians who could afford to 
bury their dead and did not cast their bodies out 
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into the desert for wild beasts to devour, dug 
oval shallow graves for them on the edges of the 
desert. The cultivable land was then, as it has 
been in all periods, far too valuable to devote 
to the dead. The body was buried in the bent, 
or pre-natal, position, and was wrapped some- 
times in a reed mat and sometimes in the skin 
of some animal, perhaps a gazelle, and the grave 
was covered over more or less carefully. The dry- 
ness of the soil and the absence of wind enabled 
the body to retain its form as it gradually 
dried. In some graves the unfleshed bones of 
the skeleton are found, but by what means they 
were unfleshed is unknown. Many modern 
African peoples take their dead out into the 
forests and, when the ants have cleaned the 
bones, collect them and bury them or otherwise 
preserve them. Other graves were covered 
over¢with large earthenware pots, and later still 
bodies were laid in boxes of various shapes, 
which were the prototypes of the coffin. 

The predynastic Egyptians made no attempt 
to mummify their dead ; there was no necessity 
for them to do so, for the dryness of the soil 
preserved the body sufficiently for their purpose. 
Under the early dynasties parts or the whole of 
the dead body were wrapped in linen cloth, and 
before the end of the Old Kingdom attempts were 
made to preserve it with natron or by covering it 
with plaster of some kind. The burial of bodies 
in the pre-natal position was common under 
the first three or four dynasties, and then the 
custom arose of burying them lying on their 
backs and stretched out at full length in their 
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cofins. This was probably due to the develop- 
ment of the cult of Osiris, the priests of which 
preached the resurrection of the body with all 
its powers and members complete. They 
proclaimed that the body of Osiris, who was 
slain on the dyke bank at Netat, M | or near 
Abydos, had been reconstituted, and made 
incorruptible and immortal. By treating the 
dead body of a man as that of Osiris had been 
treated by Anpu (Anubis), the divine physician 
and embalmer, and reciting the same spells of 
Thoth that Isis had uttered, the priests pro- 
claimed their power to enable it to rise from the 
dead and become immortal. The art of mummi- 
fication reached its highest pitch of development 
under the XVIIIth Dynasty, and although from 
about 1300 B.c. it steadily declined, mummifi- 
cation was practised in Egypt until the [Vth or 
Vth century of our Era. 

The religious texts show that many different 
views were current about the resurrection of 
the body. The ma crial body was called khat, 


7) IN 5: a word meaning “something that 


decays,” ‘‘ corruption,” etc., and Osiris had a 
material body of this kind. One view was that 
the very substance of this corruptible body was 
re-made and re-bo*n by means of mummifica- 
tion, and by the magical and religious spells 
that were recited by properly qualified priests 
whilst the various processes were being carried 
out, and that the body of every man who 
appeared before Osiris was the actual body in 
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which he had lived upon earth. Another view 
was that the mummification and spells made to 
spring from the natural body another body 
which was identical with it in shape and form, 
but was so immaterial in character that it 
might be called a “ spirit body." This body was 


called Sah, con and many passages in the 


Pyramid Texts prove that it lived in heaven 
with the gods, and that the soul dwelt in it. 
We read less about it in the texts of the New 
Kingdom, and their general evidence suggests 
that the later Egyptians preferred to believe in 
the resurrection of the man's natural body. 
When a man was born there was born with 
him the Ka, LJ, a word very difficult to render 
by any one word. It is usually translated by 
" double," but at times it seems to mean 
character, disposition, individuality, mind, per- 
sonality, etc. It was ever present with a man 
during life, and after death it dwelt in the tomb 
with his body. It needed food and drink, it 
delighted in the smell of the meat offerings and 
the perfume of flowers, and in all periods men 
prayed to Osiris and the gods of his Company 
to give an abundant supply of offerings for the 
benefit of their Kas. The Ka had its chapel, 


l2 LJ, and there existed a body of. priests 
called ‘‘ ministers of the Ka,” | ni In many 


a tomb of the Old Kingdom is found a painted 
stone portrait figure of the deceased seated or 
standing in a specially prepared  walled-off 
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chamber, with an opening in one of the walls, 
through which it might see the offerings and 
enjoy the smell of them. This has often bcen 
called the “ Ka statue,” but there is a possibility 
that it had nothing to do with the Ka, and that 
X was only regarded as a memorial statue. 


Horus prew ting Amenhetep ITI, wher a babe and his Ka to the god 
Amen-R:, who ac hnos ledges the chdd to be his son and blesses hini 


Other nations have set up such statues or effigies 
of the dead over their tombs, but the Egyptians 
set their statues inside the tombs of their beloved 
ones. Pictures of ouvcrings of food, drink, 
flowers, etc., were often painted on the inside 
of coffins and on the walls of tombs with a very 
definite object, viz. as a means of supplying the 
Ka with nourishment.  Circumstances might 


S 
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arise when it would be impossible to continue 
to supply material offerings to the Ka. In such 
a case the Ka would be expected to recite the 
spell, “I am master of my heart, and my 
breast (?), and my hands, and my feet, and 
my mouth, and all my members, and my 
funerary offerings " (Book of the Dead, Chap. 
lxvi). The words here rendered “ funerary 
offerings " are PERT ER KHERU, =c] pt 
Or 2 e - Som and their literal meaning is 


‘offerings of bread, meat, geese, incense, wine, 
that appear at the word " ; and when these 
words were pronounced either by the Ka or his 

kinsfolk offerings straightway appeared. 
We have seen above that the heart of the 
deceased was weighed in the Great Scales, and 
that his soul stood 


UA MIT ETH] i behalt The 


Soul, BA, [T is 


often depicted in 
the form of a man- 


headed hawk, iN 


When a man died 
it left him and 
The soul of the scribe Nebsem viutingitsmumm went to ‘heaven, 

en where it lived with 
the gods and with the souls of the righteous, 
but it was believed to descend from time 
to time to visit the body in which it formerly 
dwelt, and a passage was always prepared 
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through which it might enter the mummy- 
chamber. The conception concerning the Ba 
associated 1t with the heart, and for this reason it 
has been called the “ Heart-soul " to distinguish 


it from the AAKHU, >. or Spirit, or “ Spirit- 
soul,” the exact functions of which are not 
known. The name, m ren, and shadow, 
To khaibit, also formed important elements of 


a man, and each accompanied him after his 
resurrection into heaven. 

According to one view the souls of the blessed 
dwelt with the gods in a heaven situated above 
the sky. The floor of this heaven formed the sky, 
which was rectangular in shape and was supported 


by four pillars, Hh. the “four pillars of Shu,” 


one at each corner. Each pillar was kebt in 
its place by one of the Four Sons of Horus, 
whose names were Amset, Hapi, Tuamutef and 
Qebhsenuf. Other views represented the sky in 
the form of a woman with bowed body, whose 
hands and fect touch the earth, (2), and in the 
form of a cow, the four legs of which formed 
the four pillars of the sky. The souls that 
wished to ascend to the floor of heaven were 
obliged to use a ladder, and in the Papyrus of 
Ani this ladder is depicted. Osiris himself had 
recourse to a ladder, H, and Set and Horus 


stood by and held it firmly whilst the god 
ascended it. An ancient tradition states that 
S2 
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souls set out on their journey to heaven through 
the gap in the mountains at Abydos, called 


Pega, A EN UT Near this gap was the famous 


well into which offerings to the dead were put. 
It was connected by means of a subterranean 
passage with the kingdom of Osiris, and offerings 
made by the faithful were transported through 
it to their kinsfolk in the Other World Accord- 
ing to the Book of Gates the Judgment Hall of 
Osiris was situated at Abydos, and the judgment 
of the dead took place here daily at midnight 
The oldest name for the TS of departed 


spirits is Tuat, KH e E , the meaning 


of which 1s unknown. PAMP ue. to some texts 
it was situated under the earth, and contained 
the kingdom of Osiris, a region where the gods 
of tHe dead lived, and a series of the Under- 
worlds of great towns and cities like Memphis, 
Heliopolis, Sais, Herakleopolis To reach the 
kingdom of Osiris the deceased had to cross a 
great river, the waters of which, when drunk by 
the righteous, were cool and sweet, but when 
drunk by the wicked were boiling hot and 
bitter. Osiris kept a ferryman called Herfhaf, 


FW. a god whose “face was 


[turned] behind him," and who, therefore, had 
eyes in the back of his head, so to speak. If 
this being and his magical boat were satisfied 
that the souls that came to him to be ferried 
across were right and true, he would transport 
them to the land of Osiris; if they were not, 
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the ferryman and boat refused to take them. 
The ferryman's head was turned behind him so 
that he would be able to see any souls that tried 
to board his boat as he was pushing off, and 
could thrust them away. Once across the river 
the soul had to pass through the Seven Arits, 
or great gates, each of which adnutted it to a 
large Hall and was guarded by three gods— 
the Gatekeeper, the Announcer and the Watcher. 
The arrival of every soul was announced to 
Osiris, and without his permission no soul was 
admitted. It is uncertain whether these Halls 
werc all on the same level or whether they were 
placed one above the other. Some papyri 
mention Twenty-one Gates, in which case each 
hall would have three gates, and some give the 
number as ten or twelve. The whole question 1s 
difficult, and the Egyptians themselves were as 
much puzzled by it as we are. In every case 
each Gate was guarded by three gods of terrifying 
forms and uspects. Besides these Gates and 
Halls there were Twelve Circles, S - four 
of which are described in a papyrus in the British 
Museum (No. 10478), but where and how they 
were situated cannot be said. Dante probably 
derived his idea of the Circles from Egyptian 
tradition. 

Different views »bout the situation of the 
kingdom of Osiris also existed. According to 
the Vignettes on the sarcophagi of the Middle 
Kingdom, Osiris dwelt on an island surrounded 
by several islets, but the papyri of the New 
Kingdom show that the beatified lived in a place 
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intersected by canals, and that they ploughed 
and harrowed the ground between them, and 
sowed grain, and reaped their harvests and 
threshed wheat and barley there. The wheat 
was 8 feet high, the ears were 3 feet long, and 
the stalks 5 fcet ; the barley was about 12 feet 
high, the ears were 5 feet long, and the stalks 
7 feet long. The spirits who reaped the crops 
were I5 feet high. Several boats, which were 
self-propelled, were moored to steps, and in these 
the beatified sailed about at will. 

The Book of Gates shows that the Tuat was 
a circular vallcy formed by the body of Osiris 
himself, and that it was on the plane of the land 
of Egypt or of the sky. The Sun-god traverses 
the valley each night, and sails over the whole 
length of the river in it in his boat with his 
gods. As he advances he gives light and air 
to tle dead who are in the various sections of 
the Tuat; the righteous are on the right bank 
of the river and the sinners on the left. As he 
passes along he rewards the righteous with 
celestial food and drink, and the wicked are 
punished and condemned by him to utter 
destruction. In the Fifth Division of the Tuat 
we find the souls of foreigners—the Libyans, the 
Asiatics and the Negroes—each nation being 
separated from the Egyptians. In the Sixth 
Division is the Judgment Hall of Osiris The 
god sits on a chair of state placed on a throne 
with nine steps, and at midnight he judges 
all the souls who have come there during the 
day. To the righteous he awards estates in 
Sekhet-Aaru, and the wicked he hands over to 
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his headsman Shesmu, who hacks their bodies 
in pieces, which fall down into a pit of fire, 
where they are consumed. 

The righteous have the choice of two 
heavens in which to live, viz the Sekhet-Aaru 
of Osiris and the Boat of the Sun-god Rā. 
The followers of Osiris, t.e. the greater 
number of the Egyptians, preferred his Elysian 
Fields, where they could enjoy spiritualized 
pleasures and an existence ' that closely 
resembled their life upon earth. Those who 
chose the Boat of Rā sailed with him over the 
skies, they fed upon light, and were arrayed in 
light, and were finally absorbed into the light of 
the god himself. On the other hand, tke Osirians 
assisted Osiris in cultivating the plant of Truth, 
Maat, which was of the substance of Osiris 
himself, and as they lived upon Maat, they 
finally became absorbed into Osiris and lived 
by and in him for ever. The Boat of Rā passed 
on, and the ministers of the god gathered 
together his enemies in a place at the eastern 
end, or side, of the Tuat, where they were to be 
destroyed in the fiie-pits prepared for them. 
When Ra arrived, he passed sentence of death on 
them, and they were thrust head downwards into 
pits full of red-hot sand forthwith. The pits were 
fed with a constant supply of fire which the 
goddesses of destruction vomited continually 
into them, and the bodies, souls, and shadows 
of the enemies of Rà were utterly consumed 
in the sight of those beatified souls that had 
chosen his boat as their heaven. Some have 
adduced the Vignettes of the Book of Gates as 
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proofs that the Egyptians believedin purgatory, 
thinking that the bodies and souls and shadows 
in the fire-pits represented those of human beings. 
But this is not the case, for the enemies of Ra 
were the devils and fiends of mist, cloud, darkness 
and rain, that tried to prevent the sun from rising 
in the sky, and the fate of these, as also of the 
enemies of Osiris, was annihilation. 

Under the Old Kingdom heaven was reserved 
for kings alone, and the texts on the pyramids 
of the Vth and VIth Dynasties show us how kings 
were received by the gods, and what they did 
in heaven. When Unas arrived in the Other 
World, heaven dropped water-floods, the stars 
quaked, the bow-bearers ran about 4n terror, 
the bones of the god Aker trembled, and all the 
beings there fled when they saw him rising up 
as a Soul, and as a god who lived upon his fathers 
and mothers. Unas hunted the gods, Herthertu 
lassoed them, Khensu cut their throats and took 
out their intestines, Shesmu cut them up and 
cooked them in his fiery cauldrons, Unas ate 
them, and so absorbed their spirits and vital 
powers. The largest and finest of the gods 
he ate at daybreak, the smaller ones he ate for 
his evening meal, and the smallest he ate during 
the night; the old and worn-out gods he rejected 
entirely and used their bodies as fuel for his 
furnace. The cauldrons containing the thighs 
of the gods and goddesses were heated by gods 
who projected fire from their bodies into the 
cauldrons beneath them. In his hunting expedi- 
tions Unas journeyed over every part of the 
day sky and the night sky. The strength he 
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derived from eating the gods enabled him to 
become the chief of the oldest gods of heaven, 
and the equal of the giant of Orion. His power 
and his will were absolute, for the spirits and 
souls of the gods were in him, and he had 
absorbed the wisdom of them all, and the 
property of everlasting life which especially 
belonged to them. Thus he possessed the power 
to live longer than any god, and to live as 
long as the heavens endured. If the descrip- 
tion of tlie life led bv Unas in heaven is to be 
believed we must conclude that when upon 
earth he lived the life of a savage African 
cannibal, whose chief delights and occupa- 
tions were fighting and the carrying off of men's 
wives. 

The later texts of the pyramids supply many 
interesting details concerning the existence of 
the beatified in heaven. The early conception 
of heaven was at once material and spiritual, 
and it never disappeared from the mind of the 
Egyptian. The body of the king in heaven 
was the body of t; 2 god, and his flesh and bones 
were those of the god. He walks among the 


“ Living Ones," TM. and he becomes a god, 


the son of a god, 1% | Each of his features— 


eyes,.nose, mout} cheeks, etc.—is the feature 
of a god, the gods elect him to be a member of 
their Company, and the other two Companies 
invite him to take his seat among them. He 
becomes not only Horus, the son of Osiris, 
but Osiris himself. He is the brother of the 
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moon, the son of Sothis (Sirius), and he strides 
over the heavens like Orion. The gods bow 
their heads to the ground before him, and he 
rules them all. Rā will not allow him to walk, 
but lifts him up on his shoulders and carries 
him about from place to place. He absorbs 
the power and wisdom of Thoth, who was the 
mind of Rà and the Advocate who obtained 
the verdict “ Innocent " for Osiris at the Great 
Trial, and so becomes the Judge of the Dead. 
Side by side with the god he sits on a great 
throne made of translucent material, which is 
decorated with the heads of lions and has 
feet in the form of the hooves of bulls. He is 
arraved in glorious apparel of the finest 
texture, similar to that worn by those who sit 
on the Throne of Living Truth. On his head 
he wears the greatest of all crowns, which the 
god set upon his head. He does not hunger, 
or thirst, or feel sadness. He eats the bread 
that Rā eats daily, and he drinks what Rā 
drinks ; his provisions are those that are decreed 
by Geb and by the utterances of the gods. He 
eats what the gods eat. he drinks what they 
drink, he dwells as they dwell, and all the gods 
give him food that he may not die. He dresses 
as the gods dress, and his garments are made of 
fine, white linen ; his feet are shod with sandals. 
He goes with the gods to the Great Lake in 
Sekhet-Hetep, round which the gods seat them- 
selves, and the great and imperishable gods give 
him to eat of the tree of life whereon they live, 
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so that he likewise may live. The bread that 
he eats never grows stale, for it is the '' Bread 
of Eternity’; his beer never goes sour, for it 
is the “ Beer of Everlastingness." He is delivered 
from the power of those who would steal his 
food. He is washed clean, and his Aa is 
washed clean, and they eat bread together. 
He goes round about heaven, even as do tne 
Four Sons of Horus, and he partakes of 
their figs and wine. He dwells without fear 
under the protection of the gods, from whose 
Joins he came forth, and those who would be 
his foes find that they are enemies of Temu. 
The boatmen who row Rà row him also, and 
those who row Rà beneath the horizon row 
him also. He entered heaven in the west of 
the skv, and he comes forth from the cast 
thereof. 

The position of the king in the primitive 
Egyptian heaven of Rà is well described 
in the following address: ^ Now therefore, O 
Pepi, he that hath given unto thee life and 
all power and « ernity and the power of 
speech is Rá. Thou hast endued thyself 
with the forms of the god, and thou hast 
become magnified thereby before the gods who 
dwell on the Lake. Hail, Pepi, thy soul standeth 
among the gods, and among the shining ones, 
and the fear of th~ striketh into their hearts. 
Hail, Pepi, thou placest thyself upon the throne 
of Him that dwelleth among the Living Ones, 
and the writing which thou hast is in their 
hearts. Thy name shall live upon the earth, 
thy name shall flourish upon the earth, thou 
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shalt neither perish nor be destroyed for ever 
and ever." 

The king's position in the Kingdom of Osiris 
is thus described :— 


" Hail, Pepi, thou hast arrived, thou art 
glorious, and thou hast gotten might like the 
god who is seated upon his throne, that is, 
Osiris. Thy soul is in thy body, thy strong 
form is behind thee, thy crown is upon thy head, 
thy head-dress is upon thy shouldérs, thy face is 
before thee. Those who sing songs of joy are 
upon both sides of thee, the followers of the god 
are behind thee, and those who accompany 
him are on both sides of thee. The god cometh : 
Pepi hath come upon the throne 'of Osiris. 
The glorious dweller in Netat (i.e. Osiris), the 
divine dweller in Teni (This-Abydos), hath 
arrived. Isis speaketh to thee, Nephthys 
holdeth converse with thee, and the Spirits 
come and bow down at thy feet by reason of the 
writing (or, book) which thou hast, O Pepi, in the 
region of Saa. Thou comest to thy mother Nut, 
who strengtheneth thy arm and maketh a 
way forthee through the sky to the place where 
Rā is. Thou hast opened the gates of the sky 
and the doors of the celestial ocean. Thou didst 
find Ra, who protected thee, and took thee by 
thy hand, and brought thee into the two heavens, 
and set thee upon the throne of Osiris. - Hail, 
Pepi, for the Eye of Horus hath come to hold 
converse with thee. As a son fighteth for his 
father, and as Horus defended his father, even 
so hath Horus defended Pepi against his enemies. 
And thou art defended and endowed in every 
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way likea god, and thou standest equipped with 
all the attributes of Osiris upon the throne of 
Khenti Amenti." 

The heaven of Ra, though representing ancient 
solar beliefs, did not appeal to the Egyptians 
generally, for it was too exclusive, and its god 
was too great and too remote ever to become 
an object of willing and affectionate worship. 
The king, being part god, would naturally find 
happiness there with his fellow-gods, but it 
offered no attractions to the slave, the peasant, 
and the lower classes of the population in cities 
and towns. The cult of Rā was essentially the 
cult of the court and noblemen, and the demo- 
cratic instinct of the Egyptian, which always 
was and still is extremely sensitive, revolted 
against all aristocratic authority in religion. 
The Egyptiaus, as a nation, loved to worship 
Osiris, the man who had been persecuted and 
slain by his enemies, and had risen from the 
dead, haviug triumphed over the power of Death 
and the grave, and become the god and Judge of 
the dead. They? lt that Osiris the man would 
understand men, und sympathize with them in 
their sorrows and troubles, and the people, as 
a whole, placed their hopes of immortality in 
Osiris, ‘“ who made men and women to be 


born again," fh f one BY PER YX | X 


(Book of the Dead, Chap. clxxxu, 16). In 
the heaven of Osiris they hoped to live a life 
which was to all intents and purposes a glorified 
duplicate of that which thev led upon earth. 
There they expected to find their kinsfolk and 
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friends and to know them and be known by 
them; reunion and recognition with them 
in the Other World were necessities to them. 
Their wishes in this respect are well expressed 
in a text written on a coffin in Cairo. The 
deceased Sepa prays, saying: “ Hail, Rā! Hail, 
Tem! Hail, Geb! Hail, Nut! Grant ye to Sepa 
that he may travel over the heavens, and over 
the earth and over the waters, that he may 


meet his ancestors, Jo | SU i may meet 


his father, may meet his mother, may meet 
his grown-up sons and daughters, and his 
brothers and his sisters, may meet his friends, 
both male and female, may meet ħis foster- 
parents, and his kinsfolk, and those who have 
done work for him upon earth, both male and 
female, and may meet the woman whom he 
loved and knew.” Sepa goes on to say that if 
for any reason his father, or his mother, or his 
ancestors, or his children, brothers and sisters 
and kinsfolk and friends be prevented from 
having reunion with him, no more offerings 
shall be made to Rā; but if they be allowed to 
come to him and be with him as they were 
upon earth, whether it be in heaven, or on the 
earth, or in the Tuat, or in the Nile, or in Busiris, 
or Abydos, or elsewhere, the usual offerings 
shall be made to Rà, and the circumpolar stars 
and the planets shall tow the Boat of Rà over 
the sky as usual. The text ends with an 
assurance from the goddess Hathor that Sepa 
may enter the Other World with confidence, 
knowing that his ancestors will come to meet 
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him, that they will rejoice in seeing him, and 
that they will bear in their hands staves and 
mattocks and ploughs and weapons, and be rcady 
to deliver him from the attacks of any malevolent 
god. 

The prayer of Sepa given above was in one 
form or another prayed by every follower of 
Osiris during the whole course of dynasüc' 
history. 


-——— "P9 sat —  ———— = 


XI —IHr BULL 
(No.e to 1. 123) 


The cult of the Bull Api. and of the Bull 
Mnevis was cctablished officially at Memphis 
and Heliopolis respectively under the Ind 
Dynasty, but the worship of these sacred beasts 
in Egypt g amally and in Nubia wis common 
many centmis, perhaps cven thousands of 
years, earlier. Another sacred Bull called Bakha 
was worshipped at Kakam, 7. the town ot the 
Black Bull, at a very cariy period. Many of 
the kings of Egypt delighted to call themselves 
“ Mighty Bull,” Ka mekhl, ZA Sd, and the 


Bull appears frequently in. the Horus names 
of many of the kiro of the XVIIJth Dynasty. 
Amenhetep I called himself the “ conquering 
Bull  Thothmes I claimed to be the 
“Mighty Bull, whose marvels were great," 


LJ S f e i 
= A i-i bcn Ja: Thothmes II proclaimed 
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himself to be the “ Mighty Bull, pre-eminent 
in valour,’ FA CJ 1! ANA, and in remote 
times a king of the IInd Dynasty called himsclf 


“ Bull of Bulls,” ( L ] =o . The title “ Bull" 


was applied also to the gods, and Osiris is often 
addressed as “ Bull of Amenit” X3 i) ape 


Many historical texts mention the “ bellowings," 


p NM m iN 5 Qo Of the king, and the 


“ bellowings " of Thothmes III resounded to 
the uttermost paits of the carth'and made 
the people there quake. In the Kubbán Stele 
Rameses II, the Mighty Bull, is said to “ have 
trampled down the Nubians under his hoofs, 
and 4o have gored them with his horns." 
The Mighty Bull was “ready for action," 


Al & = B j| | . and his " horns were always 
ready" to gore, ANN: thesc last words 


became a tiile of Alexander the Great, which 
the Arabs have prescribed in Dhu l-Karnén. 
The skin of the bull played an important part 
in ancient Egyptian religious ceremonies, and 
the Masa! and many other African peoples 
bury their dead kings wrapped up in the skins 
of bulls. The following hymn to the King of 
Timbuctoo is by His Majesty's Poct Laureate 
(see New Monthly Magazine for 1824). 


THE BULL 


Hoo! Tamarama bow —now ! 
Slamarambo-pig ! 
Hurrah! for the son of the Sun! 
Hurrah! for the brother of the Moon ! 
Throughout all the world there is none 
Like Quashiboo, the only One. 
Descended from the great Baboon, Baboon, 
Descended from the Great Baboon ! 
butftalo of Buffaloes, Bull of Bulls, 
He sits on a throne of his enemies’ skulls. 
And if he wants others to play at toot ball, 
Ours aie at his service—all! all! all! 
Hlugaboo-jah ! Hugaboo-jah ! 
Hail to the Royal Quashiboo, 
l:mperor and Lord of Timbuctoo ! 
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Asar-Hapi (Sarapis, Serapis), 


Antimony, 70, I12. 

Ants, 270. 

Antuf. 135 ; Song of, 2,7. 

Anu, 34, 95, 212, 248. 

Anubis, 23, 151, 157, 165 212, 
320: the embalmer and 


" I65. 

x d ia Asreticism, Christian, 25. 

det s jg Aser (persea) Tree, cult of, 1 5v. 
nzanlies, 49. Ashtoreth, 165. 

Ap. 13 Ashurbanipal, 11 

i dog-headed (baboon), ^ As, t23 


\statics, 94, 278. 

Asnath, 34. 

Asp, I40. 

Asperger, 169. 

ASS, ILO, 15t. 

Assa, I4, 240. 

\ssessors, the Forty-two, 195, 


Apep (Apophis), 164, 205, 21^. 
239; daily paralysis of, 217. 

Apepa I-III, 15. 

Aperu, yi. 

Apes, anthropoid, 139 

Aphrodisacs, r3 2, 140 

Apis (Bull), o, 150, 102, 165. 


a 216, 22€ 

28 ) , Assyria ù, 107 
Apophis (A' ^p), 164. Assyrian», 94. 
Apparel 284. Ast (Isis), 157 
Appetite, conirol c* the, 45. Asten (.Aslesj, 161. 
Apsu, 212. Astharth, 105. 
Apu (Panopolis), 1?1. Astrolabe, 194. 
Arabia, o, 112, 124. Astrology, 193, 235. 


Arabs, 208, 217 
Arboriculture, 112 
Archimedes, 188. Dam at. rio. 

Architect, hing's, 90. Asvut, 7. 

Armaáteara, 17. Atbaià River, 77, 105, 110 
Aristocracy, OL. Atche, 13. 

Antimetic , 35, £90, 2, Atef Crown, 222. 

Arits, the Seven, 195, 277. Aten, 223; cultof,9; Hymn 
Armant, 217. to, 250; the Living, 253; 
Arm-chaar, 59. temples of, 224. 

Armlets, 67. Atet Boat, 214. 

Armour, 43, 126. Ati, 14, 248. 

Arms of t:e god, 209. Atmosphere, the, 215. 


Astronomy, 191, 163, 236 
Aswan (Syene), 5, 79, 91; 
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Atmu, 154. 

Auabrá, 15. 

Aufni, 15. 

Auput, 16. 

Ausares, 210. 

Avarice, 258. 

Axe, 122 ; double-hcaded, 97. 
Axc-head, cult of, 149. 


Ba, 231. 

Ba, god, 150. 

Baal, 166. 

Bab al- Ah, 81. 

Baba, 162. 

Babe, the unborn, 5o. 

]3aboon, 218. 

Dabvlon, 9. 

Babylonia, 110, 173, 193, 197, 
225. 

Baenrd, 17. 

Bakara, 17. 

Bakenrenef, 11, 17 

Baker, the, 126: 
89. 

Bakha Bell, 289. 

Bakhau, 150. 

Bakhis Bull, 150, 162. 

Bakıng ot bread, 75. 

Balls, 128; made of rag, 37. 

Bangles, 64. 

Ban Hasan, 71. 

Bankes, Mr., 184. 

Banquets, 133. 

Bar (Bal = Baal), 100 

Barber, 41. 


the King's, 


Barge, funcrary, 134; of 
Amen, 239; of the god, 
107; of Ptah, 107; the 
royal, 9o. 


Barley, 112, 278. 
Basalt, 125. 

Basins, iirigation, 109. 
Basket-maker, 126. 
Baskets, 66. 

Bast, 150, 159. 


INDEX 


Batau, 262. 

Bathing, 73. 

Battalions, Egyptian, 99. 

Ratter, of houses, 52. 

Battle-axe, 97. 

Battle of Kadesh, 236. 

Beads, 67. 

Beans, x12 

Beard, the false, 
plaited, 68. 

Beard of Osiris (Puntite), 222. 

Beating a means of instruc- 
tion, 46. 

Heb, 102. 

Bed, the, 57; clothing of, 58. 

Bedsteads, 57. 

Bee, 84. 

Bee-Leeping, 116. 

Beer, 29, 45, $7; everlasting, 
285; offerings of, 78; swect, 
80, 127. 

Beerhouses, 257. 

Beershop, 77. 

Dectle, 151. 

Beggar, 257. 

Behbit al-ITajàrah, 12. 

Bekha Bull, 102. 

Bekhten, 1607, 262, 

DBel-Maiduk, 225. 

Belt, 02. 

Ben Ben, 145, 146, 160. 

Ben stone (sce Ben Ben), 145 

Benches, mud, 56. 

Benefactions, 237. 

jent-resht, 263 

Benu Bird (Phoenix), 151. 

Benus, Abba, 139. 

Berber, 143. 

Berenice, 184. 

Bes, 30, 58, 163, 165. 

Besh, 15. 

Bezel, 67. 

Bible, Coptic Version of, 186. 

Bins for grain, 55. 

Birch, Dr. S., 176, 185. 


69; the 


INDEX 


Birds, cult of, 149. 

Birth chamber, 163, 231. 

Birth-goddess, 231. 

Birth stones, 3o. 

Bitumen, 96, 117. 

Black Art, 190. 

Blackman, Miss W. S., 150. 

Blacks, 94; in FPFPgyptian 
Army, 7. 

Blind man, 259. 

Blood ot victims, 146. 

Blouse, '21. 

Boat builders, 12. 

Boat hire, 102. 

Boat of Millions of Years, 207. 

Boat of Ra, 242, 280. 

Boat of the Sun, 210. 

Boats, roo, 1071; 
278; papyrus, IOl; 
going, 101. 

Body, resurrectiou of, 271. 

Body, the {natural and 
spiritual, 272. 

Bodyguard, king's, 89. 

Bolts, 54. 

Book of Ami Tuat, 242. 

Book of Dreati igs, 242. 

Book of the Dcad, 21, 36, 175, 
20I, 219, 226, 240, Theban, 
8, 241. 

Book ot Embalmment, 2:2. 

Book of Gates, 219, 242, 276. 

Book of May my Name 
Flourish, 242. 

Book of Moral Precepts, 240. 

Book o1 Opening the Mouth, 
240. _ 

Book of overthrowing / ^4». 
213, 239. 

Book of Traversing Eternity, 
242. 

Book-keeping, 38. 

Books, love of, 40. 

Boomerang 9^, 143. 

Boots, 66. 


magical, 
sca- 
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Borer (gimlet), 122. 

Bow and arrows, 96, g8. 

Bowmen, roo. 

Box for head of Osiris, 227, 

Boxes, toilet, 121. 

Bracelets, 64, 67. 

Bread, 75; the daily, 209; 
of eternity, 285 ; of Ra, 284. 

Bread cakes, 29, 47 

Breath-swecteners, 74. 

Brewer, 126, 

Brewory, 77. 

Bribe, 259. 

Bricks and Drickmaking, 42, 
II9. > 

racks, crude and baked, 129. 

Bricks, Sumerian, 5». 

pride, 22. 

Bridegroom, 22, 23. 

Erugsch, Dr. H., 185. 

Bubastis, 10, 159. 

Bucket, 114. 

Butloons, 127. 

Bugelkannen, 118, 

Builder, 126 

Bull, 115, 289; the king, 4. 

Bull-god oi Hehopohs. See 
Mnevis., 

Bull-god of ha-Kam, 289. 

Bull-god of Memphis (Apis), 
227. 

Buil-gods, 150. 

Bull-skin, 223, 290. 

Burial of the Dead, 270. 

Burnaburiash, x41. 

Furninf; alive, 28, 

varnishing, 118. 

Business, attention to, 257. 

Busiris, 217, 226, 247, 288. 

Butcher, 126. 

Butler, king's, 89. 

Buto, 158. 

Byblos, 101, 221. 

Byres for cattle, 56. 

Byssus, 65, 
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Calendar, 107, 191. 

Calendering, 120. 

Cambyses, 11, 17, 236. 

Camel, 142. 

Canal in First Cataract, 7. 

Canal, Nile and Red Sca, 8. 

Canals, clearing of, 37. 

Captives, decapitation of, 4. 

Caravan-men, 43. 

Caravan routes, 85. 

Carians, 96. 

Caricature, 240. 

Carnelian, 67, 125. 

Carob, 113. 

Carpenter and Joiner, 121. 

Cartouche, 68, 87, 184. 

Caskets, jewel, 60. 

Castancts, 131, 133. 

Catapult, 98. 

Cataract, First, 7, 8, 
Third, 8; Fourth, 9. 

Cataracts, 102; the six, 106. 

Cat-goddess, 150. 

Cattle, bled to 
tendiug, 37. 

Cattle? breeding of, 115; 
breeders of, r71 ; wild, 137. 

Cauldrons of fire, 287, 

Caution, 44. 

Cavalrv, 100. 

Cedar, cedarwood, 122, 239. 

Celibacy, 25. 

Cerastes (viper), 157. 

Cereals, 220. 

Chabas, F., 185. 

Chairs, 59; ol State, 
seats of, 59. 

Chalcedoi , 186. 

Champollion, l., 185. 

Champollion, J. F., 183 f. 

Chapters of Coming Forth, 
175. 

Charcoal, 49. 

Chariots, 9; Hittite, 8. 

Chattering, 257. 


104 ; 


death, 70; 


59, 


INDEX 


Cheating, 254, 258. 

Cheeks, painting of the, 74. 

Chemé, 196. 

Chenoboskia, 116. 

Cheops, 14. 

Chephren, 14. 

Chess, 128. 

Childbirth goddess, 30. 

Childbirth in the Other World, 
25. 

Children, love of, 24; names 
of, 32; went naked, 37. 

Chisel, 122. 

Choirs, 12y. 

Chopper, 122. 

Christians, Egyptian, 187, 208. 

Christ’s thorn, 113. 

Chronology, 236 

Cippus of Horus, 247. , 

Circles, the*Twelve, 277. 

Clappers, 131. 

Clapping ol hands, 128. 

Classes of men, 92. 

Clav as writing material, 49, 
173 

Cleopatra, 185, 185, 231. 

Climate, 73 

Cloaks, 64. 

Clocks, 105. 

Clothes, 60; chests for, 60 ; 
washing of, 65. 

Clover, 112. 

Club, 96, 99. 

Cobra (asp) 140, Ist, 198 ; 
the living, 223. 

Code of Laws, 10. 

Code of Osiris, 229. 

Coffer-throne of Osiris, 222. 

Coffin maker, 126. 

Cotfins, 273 ; how closed, 122. 

Coinage, 11. 

Collar, 63, 07. 

Colonnade, 146. 

Colossi, the, 9. 

Combs, 70. 


Complaint of mother, 29. 
Conception-goddess, 165. 
Concubines, 25. 
Confectioner, 75, 126. 
Conjurers, 127. 
Conscience, 228. 
Contentment, 257. 
Convents, 25 

Cook, the, 75 

Copper, 5}, I12, I2 y. 
Copper mines, 9. 
Coppersmith, 41. 
Coptic, 136. 

Copts, 46, 602, 203 
Coriauder seed, 199. 
Corncrake, 41. 
Corvée, 37. 
Cosmogony, 273 
Cotton, I12, 120, 121. 
Couches, 57. 
Courtesy, 259. 
Covctousness, 258, 
Cow, 706, [15. 


Cow-goddess (Hathor), 156. 


Cradle, builder», 1.6. 

Crane, 116. 

Crates, 60 

Creation, 213, 239 

Creator, Will of the, 193. 

Crocodile, 25, 43, 136 
Wax, 213 

Crocodile-god, 150. 


Crocodile-hippopotamus - lion, 


2 32. 


Crocodiles fear papyrus, 101. 


Crops, 112, 191, 
Ciowfoot, J] W , 102. 


Crowns of South (Whitt) ind 


North (Red), 2, 85 
Cruelty, 257. 
Crystal, 67. 

Cubit, the, 1or. 
Cucuinbeis, 112. 
Cudgel, a6. 
Cuirass, 99. 
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Cults, early, in Egypt, 20r. 
Cuneiform, 173. 

Cush, 252. 

Cushious, 58; papyrus 74. 
Cylinder seals, 89 
Cymbals, 131. 

Cyprus, 124, 239. 


Dasger, 97, 9». 

Dahshur, 6, 5, 123 

Dauy Service Ritual, 240 

Damned, punishment at the, 
260. 

Damur, 65 

Dance, funeral, 133. 

Dance of the god 5, IRT, 

Danang, 127, 131, 132 

Dancing women, 127, 133. 

Darebuka, 128. 

Darius J, 17, 173 

Darius I, 17. 

Danus ILI, i7. 

D nhnes,, 210, 271 

Date palm i1, 

David, 2,5 

Dawdhus, 15 

Dawn, beauty of the, 259. 

Davs, epagomen i]. tyi, luca, 
and unlucks, ro4, 240 

Dead, the, 269, abodes ol, 273. 

Deal wood, 122 

Ix th, 222 

Death-god, 

Deceit, 228. 

]oecimal system, 190 

Decipherment, Egyptian, 135. 

I flement, 254 

Dehkans, the Lhutly-sis, 
104, 236, 217- 

Delta, 37, 58, 79, 81, 110, 
221. 

Demeanour, modest, 4}. 

Demoniacal possession, 26%. 

Demonology, 198, 219. 

Demons, 208. 
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155, 104, 105 


190, 


217, 
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D'epilatories, 70 Drunkard, 78, 259. 

Der al-Dahari, $0, 147. Drunkenness, 78, 127. 
Destiny, 164, 231, 259 Duck, 116. 
Deternunatives, 178. Dum palm, 113. 

Devil, the, 216. Duodecimal system, 190. 


Demotic, 174, 177. | Drum, 128, 130. 


————MMM 


Di umesis, 197. | Dwait, 259. 
lauisrame, migical, 246 Dykes, 37. 
1niketoollgyptian 235 | 
Lualogues, 259 ]: arrings, 67. 
] imuty, personal, 258 ] atth-god, 15;. 
fyiminatives 41 | Later ot the Dead, 232. 
Muoduius quoted 116, 117 Fating-houscs, 257 
bierite, 125 | J bers Papyrus, 175, 148 237. 
ahtge, 134 { bony, 57, 121 
Pascretiou 44 | f dfu, 12, 240 
lus ases, causes of 107. ' }ducation, 47, of children, 
ln, 60 39 
inh «1 Aten, 2.5, 251,  Igg-hrell gottcry, 118 

«lar, o lgipt conquest of, 115 atea 
| oledience 209 of ito, loses Asiatic ] m- 
Eicher 41 ' pure, To, Nubian invasion 
Towvanatiens, yo Ol, 230° Riches of, 9; in 
Joy mers 1601 koman times, 12; soil ol, 
bes wild, 140 110, unifcatiun of 82 
Py estar, 1604 Lgyptians, wisdom ot, 155 
FeFe py tes ] deithyia, 155 
cron dated ecatur s, ITO Tlectricity, 61, 105 
Cc and Prince, Story of, 23» Llection, 123 
Door insjbed >} Llephant, 137 159 
Dicrs, 53, copper frames of, | Liepbantine, 7, 108, toa, 161, 

cy 150, Jól 
licrwa , 52 f lysian Lield., 241, 280 
D'culn, y Papyrus, 262 | J.mbalmnient of Osiris, 271 


Doveh 75. } metics, 112 

Tovet. ding, 122 IL mployecs of Amen, 149. 
Mav, Ft board, 128 I nchoraal, 177 

Pi utt ts, 128 ] ndowments, 237 


Dreams, 194. ]:nemics, slaughter of, 88 
Jorcss, 62, 63; of the god, 63, | Engravers, 41. 

107 Ienhara, 14 
Lae „ung case, 60, 74. |j L:nmaátra, 15 
lil, 122 , knmaatraenkhi, 15 
Prink, 51 ff., 76. Ennutchis, 195. 


Dromos, 1406. | Enuserrá, 14. 


INDEX 


Erica tree, 22r. 
Esarhaddon, rr. 
Eternity, gods of, 219. 
Ethiopians, 94. 
Euphrates, 9. 

Evil, 216. 

Evil docrs, 258. 

Evil speahing, 258. 
Exodus, Date of, xii-xix. 
I:xoicisms, 198 

Eye of Horus, 207, 286 
Eye of Ra, 215. 
Eyebrows, 71 

Eyelids, 71. 
l:ye-paint, 71. 


Face, painting cf the, , 4 

Fallàhin. 19.. 

Family, the, 19, 21 ; pride of, 
31; re-union of in heaven 
288, 

Famune, 107; the Seven Years’, 
108, 240. 

Fan-bearer, 39. 

Fans, 5. 

Fare of ferry-boat, 250. 

Farm labour qi 

Farm, products of, 39. 

Farmer, 111. 

Fate, 238, 259 

Father, 28; of the go 
oi the gods, 211 

Fats for salve, 71. 

Fayyum, &, 79, 237. 

Least, wedding, 2 3 

Feathers, 229 , of parrot, 07. 

Ferry-boat, 101, 259 ; hire of, 
259. 

J errymtn, 259; 
255, 276. 

Festival, 13. 

Feudalism, 91, 92. 

Field labourers, 33. 

Field of Offerings, 234. 

Field of Reeds, 254. 


160 ; 


the D.. i 
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Fields, watering of, 37 

Fig trees, 94, 113. 

Figs, 285. 

Figures, magical, 110. 

lullet, 69, 

lingcr-nails, 60 

linger-stalls, oo 

Fue drill, 60, 238. 

Fue in houses, 60, 

Tne-pits, 280. 

Fireplaces, 60 

Futh, Mr. J 35° 

Tish, 55, 70, cub of, 119; 
sacred, 151, silted in pots, 
143 : *Sp^arina of, 137 

Fisherman, 43. 

Fish-7oddess, 151 

Fishing, 136 

Ti.hmonger, 42. 

Flux, 112, 120 

Flect, 6. 

Fhes, 67. 

Thnt bracelets, 67. 

Flours, mud, 50 

Flour, 75, gtn lers,for 
mulls, 75 

Flutes, 134. 

Fog, 213. 

Polk-lore, 247. 

Folk-songs, 1. 3. 

Food 5r tf, 75. 

| o0t-Soldieis, ay 

Footstools, 58, 59. 

Formulas, 1nagical, 240. 

Iurmication 254 

Forty ‘Thieves, 239. 

.orty-two Judges of Osiris, 
253. 

Foundation sacrifice, 54. 

Four, sacred number, 145. 

Fowler, 43. 

Fowling, 138. 

Fox, 140. 

Fractons, 190 

Frescoes, 50. 


Ax 
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Friendliness, 45. 

Friendship, 27. 

Frog, 104 ; the little tree, 159. 

Frog-god, 212; goddess, 30, 
150. 

Fruit-trces, 55. 

Fuel, 61. 

Fumigation, 74. 

Funerary equipment, 170. 

Furniture, 121 ; of house, 51; 
maker of, 126, 


Game, 75. 

Games, 128. 

Gap, at Abydos, 276. 

Garden, botanical, of 3men, 
149. 

Gardener, 41. 

Garlands, 1 34. 

Garments, priestly, 169. 

Gatekeeper, 277. 

Gates of Tuat, 2 
Twenty-one, 277. 

Gazelle, 116, 270. 

Gazelle River, 105. 

(Geb, the Earth-god, 105, 156, 
157, 212, 248, 249, 255. 

Geb and Nut, 216. 

Geese, herds of, 76. 

Generation, god of, 159. 

Genesis, Dook of, 108. 

Geography, 237. 

Geometry, I9I, 237. 

Gerh, Gerhit, 211. 

Girafte, 139. 

Girdle, 62, 63. 

Girga, 13a. 

Gizah, 6, 85, 124. 

Glass paste, 60, 195. 

Gloves, 66. 

Goat, 116. 

God, 2c9; doings of inscrut- 
able, 209; dresses of the, 
147; a Hidden Being, 209 ; 


jr; the 
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love of, 259; the One and 
Only, 211; possessions of 
the, 147; prevision of, 216. 

Goddess, dress of, 64. 

God-house, 144. 

Gods, 202; abolished by 
Amenhetep IV, 223; of 
Egypt, 149 ff.; figures of 
the, 67, 166; Great Com- 
pany of, 154; Legends of 
the, 239; are the names of 
Ra, 211; statues of, 194; 
three Companies of the, 
195. 

Gold, 6, 67, 94 ; alluvial, 123 ; 
in rings, I23 ; white, 123. 
Gold mines, 8, 10; map of 

the, 237. 

Golénischeff, AV., 247. 

Goliath, 238. 

Goodwin, Charles, 185. 

Goose, 58, 116, 157, 169. 

Goose farm, IIO. 

Goose pen, T10., 


' Gossip, 258. 


Gnats, 41, 59. 

Gnomon, 145. 

Granary, 55, 89, 105, 

Granite, 125. 

Grasshopper, I5I. 

(Graves, 270. 

Great Green Sea, 252. 

Great louse (Pharaoh), 54. 

Great Scales, 220, 221, 229, 

Greece, 118. 

Greeks, 96, 150, 
alliance with, 11. 

Greentield Papyrus, 176, 

Green water, 106. 

Gryphon, 141. 

Guardian of the Scales, 231. 

Guides to the Underworld, 
242. 

Gum for ink, 49. 

Gymnasts, 127. 


193, 194; 


INDEX 


Hàaàaabrà, 17. 

Hades, the god, 165. 

Hagr, 17. 

Hair, bobbed, 69; treatment 
of, 68. 

Hair dve, 70. 

Hairpins, 70. 

Hall, the hypostyle, 145. 

Hall of Columns, 10. 

Hall of Maati, 220, 253. 

Hand of God, 258, 259. 

Hand-clapping to music, 129. 

Handicrafts, 117. 

Handkerchiets, 66. 

Hanes, 248. 

lap (Apis), 162, 227. 

Hapi, son ot Horus, ror, 275. 

Liapi, the Nile, 103, 100. 

Harakhthes, 156. 

Hare-god, t5o. 

Harms, 24. 

Harmakhis, 156. 

Harp, 130. 

Harper, Song of the, 237. 

Harpokrates, 221, 244. 

Haipoons, 17 42. 

Harris Papyr' , Nr. I, 149, 237. 

Harvest-goddess, 164. 

Hathor, 2, 32. 67, 75, 131, 132, 
156, 219, 288. 

Hatshepsut, r5, 
147. 

HTawarah, 38. 

Hawk, 47, 151; of Horus, 2, 
5; man-headed, 231. 

llawk-god, 85. 

Ilawk-standard, 97. 

Hawks, the Seven, 105 

Headaghe, 158 

lead dress, 65. 

Head-rest, 57. 

Healing, art of, 196. 

Heart, Chapters oí the, 36, 231. 

Heart, weighing of, 229. 

Heart-soul, 275. 


536, 5 , 126, 


' Herakleopoln, 7, 
| 
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Heat, a form of Rà, 223. 

Heat-god, 215, 223. 

Heaven, oo, 260; 
doors of, 195; 
rudders of, 
king's, 88; 
275. 

Hecataeus, 188. 

Meckling, 120 

Hedgehog, 151. 

Hleh, season ot, 253. 

Hehu, 211 

]lehuit, 211. 

Hek, 214. 

Heka, | magic, or 
wots 25, 197, 213. 

Heken 1o0. 

Heliopolis, 7, 79, 85, 104, 117, 
1 50, 154, I60, 170, 212, 231, 
270; trialof Osuts at, 221. 

Hell 260. 

Helmet, 95; helmet cap, 63. 

Henmemet, 91. 

Hlensu, 81. 

Heqit, 30, 150, 159, 225. 

Heqmaatia, TO. 

Hei (Horus). 15, 83, 155. 

Her-aaxkhuti, 156. 


the four 
the four 
105; the 
views ‘bout, 


magical 


82, 270. 
Herbalists, 167. 
Herbs medicinal, 196. 
Tierd «mcn, 110. 
Hei-em-aakhut, 156. 
HWeremhet, 16. 
Herthaf, 276. 
[lerher (Hern Her), 
170, 224. 
Herherimaàát, 15. 
Her-khenti-an-maati, 210. 
Her-khonti-khati, 156. 
Herkhuf, 92, 236. 
Hermonthis, 152, 217. 
lIermopolis, 212. 
liermotybians, 99. 
Her-netch-teff, 169. 
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Herodotus, 58, 61, 99. 

leron, 116. 

Her Pisebkhánu, 16. 

Her-p-khart (Harpokrates), 
156. 

Her-sa-Ast, 156. 

Hertataf, 135, 155. 

Herur (Aroeris), 156. 

Itetephermaàt, 10. 

IIeteprà, 15. 

Wicrakonpolis, 4, or. 

Hicratic writing, 174, 175. 

Hieroglyphic writing, v74. 

Hicroglyphs, 46, yo, 172. 

High pricst, 167; of Amen, 
148. 

Hincks, Dr, E., 183. 

Hinna plant, 74. 

Hippopotamus, 84, 138, 140; 
goddess, 35, 350. 

IHitites, 8, 10, 94, oy. 

lobgoblins, 247. 

lloc, i17. 

Home, love ot, 19. 

Homer, 196 

Honmopbences, 177. 

lJoncy, 74. 75, 116, Tyg. 

Honey-ilv, 117. 

iIoplira, 17, 31. 

Hornet, 55, 117. 

Horns and plumes, 222. 

Horoscope, 194. 

llorses, 46, 99; fist tir c in 
Egypt, 8; tombs of, 100. 

Horas, 23, 32, 83, 205, 212, 
221, birth and death of, 
240; the Blind, 216; the 
Child, 150; Cippi of, 247; 
of Edfü, 240; the Elder, 
150; four sons of, 44, I17, 
222, 275; ol gold, 84; 
Horus and Set, 221; Legend 


of, 250; son of Isis, 156; 
soul of, 226; the unborn, 
156. 


INDEX 


lforus-namoes, 83. 

Hourmen, 171. 

Hours, the, 193. 

House, 51, 60; master of, 20. 

House of becr, 127. 

House of the Bon Ben, 146. 

House of Geb, 250. 

House of the god, 145. 

House of stone, 53. 

Household, 88. 

Housekeeper, 24. 

Houses, mud, 51; of gods, 53. 

Urafhaf, 255. 

Hu, 162, 214. 

Hundred and ten, 195. 

I1 lunefer, 168, 

]Iun, 13, 240. 

Hunting, 130. 

ITurricane, 214. 

Hut, 51, 52. 

Hutchefa, 13. 

Hyena, 138. 

Iiyhsos, 8, o4, 99, 118, 159; 
expulsion of, 9. 

Hymns, to Amen, 242; to 
the gods, 129; to Osiris, 
242; to Ra, 242; to Rā- 
Harmakhis, 242; to Thoth, 
242, 


Ibex, 1106. 

llis, 151. 

Ichneumon, t51. 

ldeographs, 177. 

lemhetep, 6 

Igebarh, 15. 

Imhetep, 135, 155, 197. 

Immortality, 242, 209. 

Imouthés, 155. 

Incantations, 117, 197, 241, 
246. 

Incense, 203. 

India, 73. 

Industry in school, 47. 


INDEX 


Infant mortahty, 37. 

Infidelity, marital, 27 

Initiation dance, 133 

Ink, 46; black and red, 47, 
49 

Instruments, scientific, 195 

Inundation, 70, 193, 106, 107, 
goddess of, 100, «scason of, 
IQ 

Tron, 123 12 


Irgition, 5, Boin ond 
]J*iennal, iro, channel, 
37 


Isis 23, 32, 44, Tor 157, 106, 
IQ5 197, 214 216, 276, 229 
250, 286 , as magcon, 704, 
prescuption for Ra 1j: 
suckling Horu, 155, win- 
denrngs of 240 

Isis and Nephthys 72% 223, 
Laminats and Songs of 242. 

Isis-Neith 34 

Island, the phintom, 23> 

Isracl, ro 


luaa, Papyrus of :1 
Jusaasit, 162 
Ivory, 57 tx nun i2? 


Jabu Barkal (Pith il) 62 

Jabal Siisilih. 125 

jackal, r140, tau of 6 

[ack il-gc Í, 150 

Jasper 125 

Jerusalem capture boro 

Jeweller, 120 

Jewcllety, 60, 67 

Jobn Chryso: tom, 65 

foppa 239 

joseph, 34 

jostah, 11. 

Judge, the Great, 217 

Judges of Osiris, 30 

Jadgment Hall of Oss 
278. 


36, 
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Tudgment, the Last, 219 
Judgment Scene, z29 
Juniper berries, 199 
Jupiter, 193 

Jupiter Xmmon, 147 


K 1, the, 36, 90 231 
272, pir t ol, 
vant cl, 170, 
Ea 

Ro lcehman-roll 741 

kadah, 230, Battle of 05, 

Ii^cnmutí. »oo 

Kigemnt 6 245 

Kagera, £06 

Kikiu +4 

Is iib han, re 

Kali run 9 

Kamerirá, 14 

Kame 15 

Kamt t96 

Kani, 753 

I&arni th, 190 

arnik, 12, bt) 236. 

Iwassingar, 1606 

hy aS utes, 99 

hicper of tbe oe al, 

Ixeftiu, rot 

esu, II 

K huit, 2171 

Ikembithet, 17 

Femi, 19^. 

henstt, ic, 

Kent, r105 

Kenuna, 101 

Kt», 125 

Kesh, 252 

Key inductiies r26 

JXhainkhr i 15 

Khabisn ir 

Ixhabba*ha, 17 

IKhábu, 721 

Khåemnm it, 255 

Khāfrā, x4 

Khdl otepid, 15. 


Cap: t, 
Siah 
of, 


272, 


statue 


^ 
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Khakaura, 15. 
Ishakheperra, 14. 
Khakheperra scneb, 239. 
Khammurabi, 91. 
Khamuast, 16. 
Khamura, 15. 
Jchancfer, 180. 
Whaneferra, 14, 15. 
I&hànes, 81. 
Khartüm, 130. 
IXhasckhem, 13. 
Ixhasekhemul, 13. 
Khasesheshra, 15. 
Khasti, 13. 

Khati, 52 


Khati T, IT, 7, f}, 219 220, 
210, 243 

Khatı, Precepts of, 209. 

Ikhatru, 151. 

Khatti, Ty. | 

Iháusertá, 15. 

lk hemenu, 212, 248. 

|Yhensu, 37, 162, 107, 203, 
282; defeats a devil, 264, 


Khensuhetep, 29, 240. 

Khensu nefer-hetep, 162, 2 2011. 

Khent, 13. 

]Yhentchei, 15. 

I|Xhcnti Ameutt, 227, 228. 

Khentu, 14. 

ishepa, 100. 

Khepera, 153, 207, 214, 240, 
250. 

IWWheprrnara, 14, 17. 

Wheperkheperura, 16. 

Khepermaatra, 16. 

IXheperuncbrà, TO. 

KXheri-heb, 1683, 

Khian, 15. 

]Xhncmabraá, 17, 

Khnemmaatra, 17. 

Khnemnu, 115, 152, 153, 231, 


240 
I&hnemuhetep Il, 72, 93, 137. 
Khufu, 14, 135, 155. 


| 


INDEX 


Khutauirá, 15. 

Kiln, 120. 

King, the, 83; chief woman of, 
5, 24, 88; dress of, 64; his 
children, 38; his offerings, 
Qo. 

King Lists, 13, 230. 

Kinsmen, royal, 89. 

Knot, 87; magical, 62. 

Knudtzon, Dr., 141. 

Kohl, 70. 

Kohl needles, 71; pots, 7r. 

Kullahs, 77. 


Labour, manual, detes- 
ted, 40. 

Labyrinth, 8. 

Ladder ol heaven, 275. 

Lady of the 118use, 20. 

Lake, ornamental, 55 ; sacted, 
147. 

lake Albert, 105. 

Lake ] dward, 105, 

Lahe Mareotis, 79. 

Lake No, 105. 

lake Victoria, 105 

Lakes, Ilquatorial, 105, 192. 

Lament of the Peasant, 239. 

Lamentations, 239; of lss, 
242. 

Lamp smoke, 61, 

Lamp stand, 62, 

Lainp wu hs, 120. 

Lamps, 61. 

l.and measure ror. 

Land ot the 1nundation, 160. 

Land surveying, 38. 

Landmarks, 257. 

Lapidary, 120. 

Lapis lazuli, 
scarabs, 67. 

Lasso, 143. 

Latchet of sandal, 66. 

Law Courts, 91, 259. 


15; 


125, 262; 


INDEX 


Law, litcraturc of the, 237. 

Law, mora] and physical, 154, 
228, 

Laziness, 46. 

Lead, 112, 123, 1214; seals of 
124. 

Leather, 43, 48; roll of, 256; 
workers in, 126. 

Lebanon, ror, 122. 

Leeks, 112. 

Lelat al-Nuktah, 106, 

Lens, 195 

l.entils, 112 

Leopard, 148; s'in of, 138, 
169. 

Lepsius, Dr. R., 195. 

Letters 1n pots, 49. 

lever, 125. 

Liar, 258. 

Iibationcr, 160. 

Libya, 1, 6, 9, 79 

Libyans, 10, 06, 235, 275. 

Life, eternal, 228; the future, 
202, 200. 

Light, artincial, OI. 

Lighters, Tot. 

Light-god, 21^ 

Lightning comuuctor, 195. 

Lightning-god, 166. 

Limestone, 125; wiitin^ tab- 


J 


let of, 43. 

Linen, 120, 284, homespun, 
65. 

Lion, 43, 47, 137; long- 


neched, 4; the tame, 138. 
].ion-god, 150. 
Lip, painting of the, 74. 
Lisht, 5. 
].ists of words, 46. 
Litanies, 241 ; of Seker, 242. 
Literature, demotic, 242; 
Egyptian, 235. 
Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, 
73, 240. 
Live stock, 115. 


| 
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Locks, 54. 

Loin-cloth, 4, 62, 64, Io.. 
Loom, 120. 

Loot, 46. 

Lords, the Everlasting, 219. 
Lotus, 43, 55; flower, 60, 222. 
Lotus and papyrus, 85. 
Love-goddess, 156. 

Love songs, 24, 237. 

Luck, 1604. 

].upins, 112. 

Luxor, 86, 262 

Lying, 228, 258. 

Lykopolis, 7. 

Lynx-god, 150. 


Moàabra, 13. 
Maät, 154:  l'ool 
plant of, 280. 
Maáti, Hall of, 229; town of, 

248. 

Maatkara, 15. 

Maatkherura, 15. 

Mace, 2, 88, 96. 

Macedon, 12. 

Macedonians, 94. 

Mace-head, 4. 

Maftt, 150. 

Magic, 38, 243; Black and 
White, 196, 240; made by 
tod, 210; rehgious, 198, 
239. 

Magician, 198, 242; Stories of 
the Magicians, 238. 

Mahes, 150. 

Valachite, 125. 

Malkaf, 54. 

Mallet, 122, 126. 

Manetho, 1, 13, 53, 82. 

Man-go4, 154, 224, 226. 

Mankind, destruction of, 210, 
240. 

Mantis, I5I. 

Manu, 150. 


of, 


147 ; 
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Map of gold-mines, 237. 

Marawi, 79. 

Marks, tribal, 98. 

Marriage, 21, 22 ; contract, 22, 
243; dance at, 133. 

Mars, 193. 

Maskat, 158. 


Menkara, 14. 

Monkauhcr, 14. 
Menkaura, 14. 
Menkhàura, 15. 
Menkheperrá Land IT, 16. 
Menkheperurá, 16. 
Menmaatra, 16. 


Mason, 41. Menmardsetepenra, 10. 
Massage, 198 Menpchtira, 16. 
Mat, 66; funerary, 270; » Menthu, 32. 
sleeping, 57. Menthuhetep I-IV, 8, 14, 140. 
Matar, 108 Meniu, 162, 
Matchaiu, 06. Menu, 53, IOI, 109. 
Materia medica, 197. Mercenaries I0, 90. 
Mathematics, 190, 237. Mercury, 193. 
Mattress, 58. Metenher, 14. 
Mausherau, 32. Merenptah I -T1T, 19. 
Mead, 80, ri. Merenra I and IH, 14, 130. 
Measures, 101 ; for land, 191, Meril, 165. 
255; for lquids, TOL. Merită, T4. 
Mediano, 190, 237; books of. Merit, 100. 
197, Mermasháu, 15. 
Mediterranean Se. 60, 9: — Meineferrà I amd t4, 15. 
Fleet ror. Meroc, 4, ITO, 
Medum, 8, 124. Merpeba, 13 
Mehen yoo, 244. Mersegrit. 1602. 
Mehit Fish, 15r. Merur, 162. 
Mehtiemsaf I and 1H, 14 Moeruseirà, 15. 
Mehurit, 162, 20^. Meska, 223. 
Mekba, 13. Meskhonit, 45, 103, 231. 
Mekhu, 92 Mesopotamia, $7, 26*. 
Melhite, 155. Mt tal workers, 123. 
Melons, £12 Metals, working 1n, 706. 
Memory, 46; loss of, 39. Mcttcinich Stele, 2 40. 


Memphis, 1, 6, 109, 125, 13%, | Michacl the Archangel, 21. 
147, 155, 227, 248, 270; Middle Kingdon, 8. 
captured, 1r ; tuad of, 155. — Militarisin, 9. 

Men, creation of, 215 ; images «|. Milk, 77, t16. 


of God, 210. (| Millet, r12. 
Men, Mena, 1, &2. Miracle plays, 24° 
Menat, 218. Alitror, 74; Cases, 75. 
Menat Khufu, 93 Mitani, Q. 
Mendes, 226, 247. , Mncvis Bull, 6, 150, 162. 


Mēnes, 1, 13, 82. Modest y, 62. 
Menhit, 162. ' Moisture goddess, 215. 


INDEX 


Monks, Chistian 66 

Monochrome pottery, 118 

Monogamy, 24 

Monophysite, 186 

Moon-god, 152, 16r, 217 

Mora, I29 

Mortar 52 

Moses, 185, (98 

Mosquitoes, 41, 59 

Mother, the, 191 , love and 
honour due to, 29, obe li 
ence to, 45 

Mother-godde-ses, 53} 155 

Mountain-god, 15» 

Mountains cult of 149 

Mouths of the Nile, the Seven, 
107 

Mud of Nile 110 

Mud plastering 57 

Muhammad Ali 35 o? 

Mulberry, 113 

Mummifiation r^o 190 27! 

Mummy, 717, «hainbe). 241 

Murdei, .54, func1 ary, 25 

Music 129 

Muslim, 106 192 

Mut, 65, 162 54 

Mysteries 18y 

Mythology, Babyloniau, 212 


Naifaauiuc I/ 

Nails, staining of the 74 

Name, 275, the 
134, the gicat 31, 1mpot- 
tance of, 35, mahing to live 
the, 30, obliteration of 37 
the secret 203 

Names, 31, of pown ) 
strong 2 

Napati TL 107 

Narcotics 127 

Nàrmer, 1, 2, 82 %5, Mutt 
head of, 4. monument of, 3 

Narmer Mun (or Mena) 13 


— 


bc 1utifut, | 
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Narmerza, 14 
Nart, 243 
Nastasen, 236 
National Spirit, 93 
Nativitics. 194 
Natron, 270 
Naut 1 itis, IT 
Nebertchcr, 
255, '59 
Ncbheh 107 
Newhepra 14 
«Cli? Ly 
Nebm itia, 14 
Nebpchtia 15 
Ne bəni 274, 
241 
Nebtiuira 14 
Nebti n ume, 54 
Nebthhe poshia 15 
Nebuchadnezzar bl, vi. 
Necho 11, 17, 33 
Nech] ces 07 1,4 
NCutancbus, A 
Needlework €5 
Neler, 134 
NOfcralia, 17 
Neferutikard, 14 
\cferefra, 14 
Ncfcrheu p, 15, 72 167 
Ncfícrh her, 14 
Netctaard I-A, 13, 114, IL 17. 
beferk iseher 34 
Neferkauher, 14 
Neferhaure, 14 
Neferhhepcrurd-naemd 16 
Nefcrr: hu, 2 39 


16,4, 215 217, 


1U 


Papvius ol, 


vefersch , 24 
Nefei-Iemu, 155 103 
Nefert 32 


Ncferury 26? 
NECPEIO > 275 
NchebLa 10} 
Nchsnd, 1, 
Neith, 34, 15 
Nehau, 33 
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Nekheb, or. 

Nekhebit, 82, 158. 

Nekhen, 82. 

Nekhtherhebit, 17. 

Nekhti, 13. 

Nekhtnebef, 17. 

Nekhtnebtepnefer, 14. 

Nektanebos, 198. 

Nent (Nenit), 153. 

Nenu, 153, 2II, 214. 

Neolithic Kingdom, 1, 2. 

Nephthys, 23, 44, 157, 212, 
214, 216, 286. 

Nepra, 105. 

Nesbanebtet, 10, 16. 

Nesi-Net, 34. 

Nesitanebtashru, 21, 176, 241. 

Nesubat name, 8. 

Net (Neith), 159. 

Net, nets, £3, 143; hunting, 
142; sleeping, 58. 

Netat, 271, 280. 

Neter = God and “ god," 208. 

Neterkara, 14. 

New Kingdom, 9. 

Nicknames, 31. 

Night, 211 ; Sun-god of, 15 5. 

Night Boat of Rā, 100. 

Night of the Tear, 100. 

Night-light, o2. 

Nile, 103-5 ; Blue, 106, 110; 
deposit of, 110 ; inundation 
of, 53; Seven Mouths of, 
107 ; of the Tuat, 252. 

Nile festival, 106. 

Nile flood, 109. 

Mie-gauges, 107. 

Nile-god, 105, 152. 

Nile-Red Sea Canal, 8. 

Nile salmon, 143. 

Nile water, 77. 

Niles, the South and North, 
I04, 153. 

Nilometers, 107, 109. 

Nine, a sacred numbcr, 195. 
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Nine Gods, the, 211; the 
Great and Little, 212; of 
the Tuat, 212. 

Nineveh, 1r. 

Nitócris, 14. 

Nomads, 43. 

Nomarch, or. 

Nome-god, 203. 

Nomes, the foriy-two, 
195. 

Notation, musical, 129. 

Nu (god), 211, 245. 

Nu, Papyrus of, 253. 

Nubia, 7, 8; 9, 54, G0, 104. 166. 

Nubians, 1o, 70, 86, 94, 208. 

Nubhaura, 1 (. 

Nubhkheperra, 15. 

Nubti, 15. 

Numbers, cardinal #nd ordinal, 
190 ; Sacred, 195. 

Numerals, 190. 

Nunneries, 25. 

Nuri, 100. 

Nurses, 31. 

Nursing ol children, 29. 

Nut, 153, 157, 211, 249, 286. 


III, 


Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 
(Siwah), 167. 

Oasis of IXhárgah, 11. 

Obedience, 45. 209 ; filial, 28. 

Obclishs, o, 140; cult of, 150; 
offerings made to, 78. 

Ocean, the celestial (Nenu), 
223, 286. 

Ochus, 17. 

Offerings, 144, 203, 257, 274; 
the Hall of, 146. : 

Officer, the Egyptian, 99. 

Ogdoad of Temu, 211. 

Oil, castor, Or. 

Oil for lamps, 61. 

Oil trec, 113. 

Oils, 75; perfumed, 7o. 


INDEX 


Oils, the Seven Holy, 73. 

Okapi, the animal of Set (?), 
142, I5I. 

Old Kingdom, kings of the, 7. 

Olympias, dream of, 86. 

On (Anu, Heliopolis), 34, 85, 
86, 212, 

One, the god, 759; “title of 
gods, 223. 

Oneness, 253. 

Onions, 41, 1(2. 

Opening of the Mouth, 168, 
169. 

Ophthalmaa, 70. 

Oppressed, cry of the, 15. 

Orion, 284. 

Oryx, 116. 

Osiris, 5, 23, 35, 45 Ov, TH, 
148, 216,'217 ff., 271, Codes 
of, 229; history of, 220, 
hymn to, 247° judged by 
the gods, 220; kingdotn of, 
217, 286; the man-god, 
287; prayer to, 255; pro- 
claimed truth speaker, 222 ; 
resurrection of, 240; throne 
of, 44; tom^ of 227. 

Osiris and Ra, 226 

Osiris Khenti Amentiu, 225. 

Ostraka, 48. 

Ostrich, 143. 

Other Werld (Tuat) 25, 35, 
36, 222. 

Oven, the mud, 75, 76. 

Ox, oxen, 76, 115, 209. 


Pa-Asar (Busiris), 217. 

Padleg, 101. 

Pakhit, 164. 

Palaces, 53. 

Palaeolithic Age, I. 

Palestine, 8, 10, 79, 86, $7, 
238. 

Palestine and Syria, 9. 
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Palette, 47, 232. 

Palisades used in huntin 142. 

Palladius, 58; his Paradise, 
I39. 

Palm branches, 51. 

Dalms, 55. 

Panther, 138. 

Papyri, 49; medical, 237. 

Papyrus, a writing material, 
40, 48, 112, 173; how 
inade, 48. 

Papyrus, Ebers, 70 (see Ebers). 

Papyrus, Harris, No. £, 49. 

Papyrus boats, 101. 

Papy1us of Ani, 24r. 

Papyrus of Tuaa, 24r. 

'apyrus of Nebsen, 241. 
'apyrus of Nu, 49, 241. 

Papy1us rolls, 40, 46, 438. 

Papyrus sandals, 96. 

Parrot, the red, 97. 

Pastry 75. 

Patipara, 34. 

Peacoch, Dean, 185. 

Peasants, dress of, 64. 

Pectoral, the god s, (7. 

Pectorals, 67. 

Pega, the Gapat Abydos, ?75. 

Pelusium, 123. 

Pentaurt, the royal scribe, 
236 

Pooples of th: Sea, Iu. 

Pepi I, 14, 124. 

Pepi II, 7, 14, 285. 

Pepi Merira, 94. 

Pepi, son of Tuauf, 40. 

t'epi- senb, 14. 

Per-à (Pharaoh), 34. 

Perabsen, 13. 

Perenmaat, 13. 

Persea Tree, the sacred, 113; 
cult of, 150. 

Persia, 73. 

Persians, 11, 94, 173, 
capture Egypt, 12. 


194, 
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Personal appearance, 68. 

Pert, the Season of, 107, 191, 
253. 

Per Tem (Pithom), 33. 

Per-Uatchit (Buto), 79, 84, 
158. 

l'ert-cr-I£heru, 
tombs, 274. 

Petabast, ro. 

Petaher, 32. 

Petaptah, 32. 

Petara, 32. 

Pharaoh, the title, 34, 8r. 

Phenomena, natural, 1906. 

Philae, 12, 104; obelish ol, 
183. 

Philip Arrhidaeus, 17. 

Philip H1, 12. 

Phoenicians, 101. 

Phoenix, 131; Period of the, 
192. 

Phonetic principle, 184. 

Phonetics, 177. 

Physic Garden, 112. 

Physician, 197, the Divine, 
157. " 

Piaukhi, 16. 

]hànkhi Meri Amen 11, 17, 76, 
2 36. 

Pictographs, 1, 48, 49, 172 

Pictures, magical, 30. 

Pig, 1106. 

Ing, black, incarnation of Evil, 
218. 

Pigeon, IIO. 

Pike, 97. 

Pillars of the sky, the four, 
275. 

Pillow, 57. 

Pillow, amulet of the, 58. 

Pilot, 102. 

Pimai, 16. 

Pinetchem I and II, 16. 

Piper, 127. 

Pisebkhánu I and II, 16. 


ofterings in 
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Pit traps for animals, 142. 

Pithom, 33. 

Plane for wood, 122. 

Planets, the five, 193. 

Plaster and reed, 53. 

Plato, 185. 

Plough, 111. 

Plutarch, 109, 220. 

Polyandry. 24. 

Polygamy, 20. 

Polyphones, £77. 

Pomades, 73. 

Pomegranate, 113. 

Pool of Truth, 255. 

Poppy, 199. 

Porcelain, 60 ; inlay of, 122. 

Porphyry, 125. 

Position, the social, 45. 

Pot coffins, 290. 

Potiphar, 34. 

Potipherah, 34. 

Potter, 117. 

Potter's wheel, 152. 

Pottery, 117. 

Poultry, 117. 

Powders, aromatic, 74. 

Prayer, 209. 

Prayer, daily, habit of, 258. 

Precepts, Books ot Moral, 
208. 

Precepts of Khati, 7, 209. 

Predictions, 194. 

Prescriptions, medical, 197. 

Pride, 44. 

Priest Kings, Io, 170, 224. 

Priesthoods of Egypt, 147. 

Priests, the lay, 170; orders 
of, 170, 

Prince, the predestined, 238. 

Princess, the possessed, 240. 

Processions, 133, 210. 

Prophecy, 239; Messianic, 
239. 

Prophet, Admonitions of a, 
239. 


INDEX 


Psamut, 17. 

Psemthek I-II, 17. 

Psemthek-Ankh, 247 

Pseudo-Callisthenes, 86. 

Ptah, 32, 105, 155; barge of, 
167. 

Ptah-Lctep, 26, 27, 249. 

J'tah-Seker, 155 

Ptah-Seker-A«car, 155. 

Ptah- Taten, 155. 

Ptolemies, the, 12, Se. 

Ptolem y 1, 12 

Ptolemy Ill, 91. 

Ptolemy V, 185 

Ptolemy IX, 183 

Puberty, dance of, 133 

Punishment corporal, 46, 

Punt, 7, 5, 9, 65, 112 

unte 101 

Purgatives, 112 

Purgatory, 282 

Puuty, 255; ( 
147. 

Pussy, 32 

Pylon, 1 46 

Pyramid, the Step, 6 

Pyramid le il 4 

Pyramiudions, 19, 

Pyremids of \bus'r, 7. 

Pyramids of Gizah, 6 

Pyramids of Sabharah, 

Pythagor:, 1385. 


o nona, 


Qebh, 13 

Qebbhsenuf, 101, 275 
Qetesh, 165. 

Quarries, IOT 125. 
(marrying, method of, 1. , 
Quarry men, 124. 
Queen, dress of the, 64. 
Querns, 75. 

Quibell, Mr, J. E., 4. 
Quilt, 58. 

Quiver, 98. 


| 
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Ra, 6, 32, 33, 34, 85, 15° 160, 
170, 199, 207, 200, 21, 2II, 
239, 243, 288, Addresses 
tu, 105 ; boats of, Tou, 101 ; 
cult of, 7; heaven of, 205; 
porsonel by Isis, 20,, Ra 
ar! [es, Legend of, 203; 
-.cICÉ ume of, 203. 

lii-Apepi 24,0. 

Ki amsés, 33. 

Ra Harmakhr, 242 

Rafts, 191 

Run, 213. 

RK unfall, 103 

Rams, ac ron, 

Ra-nese 3> 

Rame es L NIIT, 16. 

Rameses II, 33 94, 96, 138 

Rauness HE 960, tor 145, 
149, 121, 230 © 

Rank s» [X, 257. 

Raine ses, che ramo, ,j 

Rame su, 32, 33. 

Rara-pod, 156, 226, 225 

Razors, flint. 638 

Ikeading, art of, 39. 

Relatth 15, 287. 

Recognition in heaved 235, 

Recruits, 92 

Red Sea, Lol. 

Keed, wnting, 47. 

heed «utter, 13. 

Ree l-pipe, 127, 130. 

Feeds for ouildiug, 52. 

Regents of hours, 194. 

Registers, 39; of land, .58; 
of Osiris, 219. 

Rektit, 91. 

Religion, the Lgyptiar 201. 

Renenit, 45, 231. 

Rennit, 164 

Repetitions, 209. 

Reptiles, cult of, 140 

Reputation. good, 25%. 

Reservoirs, 8, 
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Reshpu, 166. 

Resurrection, 104, 155, 223, 
224, 228; of the body, 271; 
of Horus and Osiris, 240. 

Reunion of family in heaven 
288, 

Rhind Papyrus, 175, 237. 

Rhinoceros, 138. 

Rhyme, 129, 235. 

Rhythm, 129, 235. 

Riches, ill-gotten, 258. 

Righteous, abode of the, 280. 

Ring, finger, 67; the signet, 
89. 

Ritual of the lamps, 242. 

Rituals, 240. 

River of hell, 276. 

Ro, 13. 

Robbery, 257. 

Robes, keeper of the, 89. 

Rod, the magicians’, 198. 

Romances, historical, 238. 

Romans, 86. 

Rosetta Stone, tlie, 133. 

Rougé, E. de, 185. 

Royalists, 186. 

Ru, 13. 

Rutamen, 17. 

Ruttet, 86. 


Sa, fluid of life, 264. 
Sa-Ast, 32. 

Saa, 100, 162, 214, 286. 
Saamen, 16. 
Sabben, 92. 
Sacrilege, 254, 257. 
Sag, 140. 

Sah, 272. 

Sahura, 14. 

Sail, 101. 

Sailor, 100, 

Saints, Muslim, 150. 
Sais, II, 159, 270. 
Sákará, 16. 
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Sakhabu, 86. 

Sakiyah, 114. 

Sakkarah, 7, 124; Pyramids 
Of, 6, 240. 

Salt Papyrus, 239. 

Salves, 73. 

Sa-Menthu, 32. 

Sa-mer-f, 170. 

Samnah, 102, 107. 

Sandal-bearer, 2, 66, 89. 

Sandal-maker, 45, 126. 

Sandals, 2, 66. 

Sandstone, 125. 

Sanehat, 237. 

Sanekht, 13. 

Sanitation, 56. 

Sankhabra, 15. 

Sankhabtaul, 14, 15. 

Sànkhkarà, 14. 

Sànkhtaui, 15. 

Saptah, TO. 

Sarabit al-IKhàdim, 124. 

Sard, 125. 

Sardabs, 55. 

Sata, 151. 

Satan, 216. 

Satit, 161. 

Saturn, 193. 

Saw, 122. 

Scala, Coptic, 46. 

Scales, the Great, 218, 

Scandal-monger, 258. 

Scarab, 67; of Amenhetep 
IlI, 265. 

Scarabaeus sacer, 151. 

Sceptre, 63; of Osiris, 222. 

School, 19 ff., 43. 


Schools, 38, 39; hours of 
work in, 46. 

Schoolmaster, 45, 46. 

Scimitar, 99. 


Scorpion, 140, 151. 

Scorpions, 66; the Seven, t95. 
Scrapers, I25. 

Screens, 51. 


INDEX 


Scribe, equipment of, 47; 
importance of, 39; mili- 
tary, 99; the profession of 
described, 40; the temple, 
I69. 

Scribes, 38; the royal, 89. 

Sculptor, 126. 

Seal, clay, 49; Keeptr of the, 
88; the royal, 88 

Seals for wine jars, 
143. 

Seasors, the Three, 

Seba fiends, 245. 

Sebek, 150. 

Sebekemsaf, 15. 

Sebekemsauf, 15. 

Sebekhetep [-V, 15 

Sebekneferurd, 15 

Sebepnytus, 12, 53. 

Sefer, the, 140. 

Sehetepabra, 14, 240. 

Seka, 13. 

Seker, the Deathi-god, 164, ?42. 

Seklhaàenrd, TO. 

Sekhem, 248. 

Sekhem (Power), 248. 

Sekhemab, * 

Sekhemkari, 15. 

Sekhemkhutauira, 15. 

Sehhemneferkhau, 15 

Sekhemsesbettauiri i 

Sekhemsuatchtauira, 15. 

Sekhemuahhhdura, 15. 

Sekhemuatchkhaurda, 15. 

Sckheperenra, 10. 

Sekhet-Aaru (Aalu), 231. 

Sekhet-heteput, 2 3 1. 

Sekhmit, 32, 155, 161 

Semites, 180. 

Semqen, 15. 

Semti, 13; 
god, 132. 

Sen, 13. 

Sen Usrit (''sertsen) I-iV, 14, 
I5. 


79; mud, 


107, 253. 


dancing before 
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Seneferabrà, 15. 

Seneferkarà, I4. 

Seneferu, 6, 15, 94, IOI. 

Senekhtenrá, 15. 

Senenenptah, 17. 

Senetchemabra, 17. 

Senmit, 104. 

Senti, 15. 

Sepa, 288. 

Sept, 164. 

Segenenrá, 9, 239. 

Seqenenrà I-1[l, r5. 

Serapis, 165, 22,. 

Serpent, the sacred, 151 ; the 
seven-headed, 195. 

Serpent game, 120 

Serpent-goddesses, 212. 

Serqit, 164. 

Servant of the god, 168. 

Seshesh(?)ra 1 angl IT, 15. 

Seshet, 164. 

Set, 6, 23, 121, I4I, I4?, 157, 
212, 216, .?0, 217; pro- 
claimed a hir, 222. 

Set anim il, 151. 

Set and Horus, 275.4 

Setcha, 149. 

Setesh, 157. 

Seth, 157. 

Seti I and LI, £6. 

Seuscrenra, I5. 

“even, a sac ^ed number, 195. 

Seventy-seven, a sacred num- 
ber, 195. 

Sha, 140. 

Shabaka, 11, 17, 33. 

Shabataka, 17. 

Shanlukah, 100. 

Shadow, 215, 275. 

Shadüf, 114. 

Shai, 164, 231. 

Shamefacedness, 62. 

Sharu, 14. 

Shashang I-IV, 10, 16, 33. 

Shashetep, 248. 

x 
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Shaving, 68. 

Sheep, II5. 

Shell for unguents, 74. 

Shemut, 107, 1y1, 262, 

Shenit, 232. 

Shepherd Kings, 8. 

Shepseskaf, 14. 

Shepseskara, I }. 

Shesmu, 250. 

Shetep, 264. 

Shield, 97. 

Shindi, 14. 

Shingling, 69. 

Ships, merchant, ror. 

Shipwreck, Story of the, 238. 

Shishak, 10, 16, 33. 

Shoes, 66, 

Shoulder cloths, 6. 

Shrew-mouse, 151. 

Shrine, 14%; ot the gods, 53. 

Shu, 156, 212, 256, 201, 27, 

Shu and lemut, 215. 

Shutti, 141. 

Sickness, caus“ of, 197 

Silver, 123. 

Sin, £28, 254. 

Sinai, 1, 6, 7, 8,, 04 Tad, 

Singing, 129 

Singing women, 170 

Simmer, 25; 

Sirius, 254. 

Sister, marnage With, 213. 

Sister-wile, 20, 23. 

Sistrum, 13]. 

Sky-cow, 275 

Shy-god, 156, 211; goddess, 
157, 162 

Sky-woman, 275. 

Slander, 258. 

Slaves, 6, 37, 91, 93, ITI, 171; 
runaway, 258. 

Sledges, 125. 

sleep, 259. 

Sling, 98. 

Slothfulness, 259. 
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Slumber, the morning, 259. 

Smer, 89. 

Smer uat, 89. 

omerkhat, 13. 

Smith, 41. 

Snakes, 140. 

50, 33. 

Soap, 65, 66, 

Sobat River, 106. 

Socks, 60, 

Suda, 65. 

Soldier, 93. 

Solon, 138. 

Somaliland, 123. 

Son, duties of, 29; the good, 
20%), 

Son of Rā name, 7, 806. 

Song of Antuf, 237. 

song of Solganon, 237.. 

songs, 127, 130, 237; Of Isis 
and Nephthiys, 242. 

Sorcerer, 198, 

sorceters 01 Pharaoh, 195. 

oothic Period, 192, 

Sothis, 164, 284. 

Soul, the, 231; of the gods, 
200; the Hadden, 245; 
visits mummy in Lomb, 274 

soul of Ra, 248. 

spear, fhnt-headed, o6. 

Spearmen, roo. 

Spells, Taz, 2 p, 246. 

Sphinn, 158, 678. 

Sphinxes, avenue of, 146. 

spindles, 120. 

Spirits, goud and bad, 208. 

Spirits, the, hostile to children, 
30. 

Spirits of L'arth, \ir, Fire and 
Water, 243. 

Spirits, the Seven, 195. 

Spirit-soul, 275. 

Sprinkling with holy water, 
198. 

Stairway, 55. 


INDEX 


Standard, the Horus, 97. 
otandards, the Four, 5. 
otar cult, 193. 
star-gazers, 191, 
oLar-god, 152. 

olars, — circuinpolar, 
carly views about, 
never resting, 19% 248; 
never setting, 193, 248; 
risings of, 236. 

Statues ot the gods, 211. 

steering pole, ror. 

Steersman, 102, 

Stephen the Marly 158. 

Stewurd, 89. 

Stibium, 70, 

Stick, the curved 97. 

Still-heart, 135, 250. 

otochings, 66. 

Stone-mason, £2 |. 

Stones, cult of, 97. 149. 

Stool-bearer, 89. 

Stools for beds, 59. 

Stories, 237. 

story-teiler, 12,. 

Strabo, 10%), 

Straw, 65. 

Style, 235. 

Sublinte Porte, 5r. 

suckling, period of, 3t. 

Sudan, o, 48, 51, 08, ;.. 77, 
87, 92, 199, 237 ; raiding ot, 
6. 

SGuit-case, 60. 

Sulb, o, 83. 

Sumerians, .[9, 173, 193. 

Summer, IO,. 

Sun (Aswan, Syene), gI 

Sun Stone, 79, 145, I49. 

Sun-dial, 195. 

Sun-god, 86, 88, 152, 159, 244 ; 
blood of the, 123; spirit of 
the, 79. 

Sunrise, Mount of, 150. 

Sunset, Mount of, 150. 
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Sun-teinples, 7, 145. 

Surgery, 196. 

Susanna, 65. 

Sutckh, 160. 

Swallow, t5t. 

Sycamore fig, II3, 121. 

Syene 7, 79, 9I, 123. 

Syllabary, 172. 

Syria, 8, 79, 57, 99, 131, 148, 
I (9, 230, 252. 

Syrians, 10, 


Table, 59; cover, 54. 

l'ablet of offerings, 9o. 

l'ablet, writing, 48. 

'T 1fnekht, 17. 

Taharqa, 17, 33. 

Tail, 2, 97 ; article of dress, 63. 
Tall al--Amàrnah, 9, 56. 141, 


»»5 
nog. 

Fall al-Maskhutah, 33. 
Tamarisk, 213, 121. 
l'ambourine, 131, 133. 
Te-Mera, Ivo, 255. 
l'ale of 1 wo Brothers, 175, 258, 

260 7 
[auen, 164. 
Tanganyika, 12. 
Tanner, 120. 
Tanutamen, II, 17. 
Tarkhan, 1. 
Juskmusters, 42. 
‘Taste, 162. 
Ta-Tenen, 104. 
l'attooing, 68. 
Pau, I^. 
j Aud, 15. 
[auàa, 04. 


Taudqen, 15. 


Turit, 30, 150, 159. 

‘Taxes, gt. 

Tchatchau, 36, 219, 229, 231. 
‘Tche, 1 3. 

Tcheher, 17. 

Tcher, 13. 
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Tcheser, 13, 53, 108, 135. 
Tcheserkara, 15. 
Tcheserkheperura, 16. 
Tcheserteta, 13. 
Tchet-Anhcr-auí-ànkh, 35. 
Tchet-Mer-auf-ànkh, 35. 
Tchct-IKhensu-auf-ànkh, 35. 
Tchet-Ptah-auf-ankh, 32. 
Tears of Ra, 215. 

Tofnut, 157, 212. 

Lehuti, 153. 

Tehuti-cm-heb, 263. 

Tchutimes (Thothmes) I-1V, 
I5, 10. 

Tehlet I-IIT, 16, 17. 

Telescope, 195. 

Tem, 154, 288. 

Temple, 144; gifts to, 148; 
oversecrs of, 168, 169 ; staff 
Of, 171. «* 

Temples, rock-hewn, 147. 

Temple-town, 140, 171. 

Temu, 205, 211, 242, 288, 

Ten, 13. 

Teni, 286. 

Tepi crocodile, 140. 

Terrl, 14. 

Teta, 14. 

Teteira, 14. 

letkarà, 14. 

Tetkhaurà, 17. 

Tetu, 226, 247. 

Telun, 165 

Texts, religious, 1. 

Thales, 188. 

Thebes, 9, 25, 147, 223, 224, 
262; decay of, 10; looting 
of, 11; pyramid at, 8. 

Theft, 25.4. 

Thesh, 13. 

This (Thinis), 160, 227. 

Thoth, 32, 153, 154, IOI, 174, 
197, 212, 214, 218, 221, 222, 
229, 231, 232, 242, 284; 
the Advocate, 220, 


INDEX 


Thothmes III, 36, 96, 123, 
137, 149, 150, 167, 239; 
Annals of, 236; dancing 
before Hathor, 132. 


! Thothmes IV, 9, 137. 


Thoueris, 159. 

Threshing floor, 56. 

Thrones*59; nine-stcpped, 4. 

Thunder, 213. 

Ti, Queen, 83. 

‘Lime, musical, 129 ; primeval, 
202; waste of, 257. 

Tin, 123. 

Tirhakah, Ic, 17, 33. 

Titulary, ihe royal, 87. 

To-day, 257. 

Toe-nails’ cases, 66. 

Toilet-box, 74. 

Tombs, robbers of, 237; 
Theban, Io. 

To-morrow, 257. 

Tongue, 259. 

Top-dressing, 111. 

Touch, 162. 

Towing of hoats, 102. 

Town Council, 45. 

Toys, 37, 128. 

Trade routes, 9. 

Traditions, 242. 

Transmutation, of food, 240; 
of metals, 190. 

Travels, 239. 

Tray for food, 60. 

Treasures, king’s, 89. 

‘Treaties, 9; Hittite, 10. 

Tree-frog, 159. 

Tree of Life, 284. 

Tree-trunk of Osiris, 150 

Trees, cult of, 149; in Egypt 
112, 

Triad, the, 195; of Elephan- 
tine, 161 ; of Memphis, 155, 
163; of Thebes, 162. 

Tribute, despatch of, 96, 

Trinity, the oldest, 216. 


INDEX 


Truth, 254, 255, 259. 

Tuamutef, 161, 275. 

Tuat, 100, 105, 217, 247, 276; 
circle of, 214; gods of, 212. 

Tuauf, Precepts of, 40, 45, 
240. 

Tunic, 63; the soldier's, 97. 

Tura, 125. 

Turin, Papyrus of, 236. 

Turner, 126. 

Turquoise, 262. 

Turtle, 757. 

Tutànktamen, 16, 141. 

Tutànkhaten, 10.6. 

Two Brothers, Tale of, 28, 
238, 260. 

Two Lands, the, 1.e. Egypt, 
51, 104, 


Uahabra, 15, 17, 34. 

Uahankh, 14. 

Uahkara, 14. 

Lak Festival, 249. 

Uatchit, 158. 

Uatchkheperra, 15. 

Uatchnàr, 13. 

Ugafa, 15. 

Uhemabra, 17. 

Umbilicus, 159. 

Un, 150. 

Una, 94, 236 

Unas, 14, 282; tomb o, 7. 

Underworld, 217, 242. 

Unfleshing of dcad, 270. 

Unguents, 73; pertumed, 70; 
on the head, 69. 

Un-Nefer, 164, 254. 

Unuamen, 239. 

Upmaat, 15. 

Upuatu, IOO, 151, 104 

Upuatuemsaf, 15. 

Uraei, 44. 

Uraeus-goddess, d2. 

Usarken J-TV, 16, 17. 

Userhat, 167. 
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Userkaf, 14. 

Userkara, 14. 
Userkhdaura, 16. 
Userkhepeshmeri, 17. 
Usermaatra I-1V, 16. 
Userptah, 17. 
Usertsen, [-IV, 14, 15. 
Usertsen LT, 9o. 


Valley of the Acacia, 261. 

Vegetables, 112 

Vegetation, 216, gods of, 228. 

Veneeiing, 122. 

Venus, 193. 

XV etchos, 112. 

Veterinaty knowledge, rif. 

Vignettes of Book o1 the Dead, 
24I. 

Village, 19. 

Vin ordinaire. 79% 

Vine, Vines, 41, 55. 79, 94; 
culture of, 220; gods of, 
228. 

Vineyard, 79. 

Vipet, I (o. 

X rgin birth, 159. 

\irginily, 25. 

Virginis, 25. 

V 1scera of the dead, 161. 

Vocabularics, 46. 

Voice, in magic, 240. 

Vulture, 15t; goddess, 65, 
82, 


Wadi Ilalfah, 107 
Wadi Hammámat, 7, 125. 
Wadi Magharah, 124, 
Waut Tuimulat, 33. 
Wagon-maker, 120. 
Waistband, 04. 

Waist cord, 62. 

Wall builder, 41. 
War-boats, 101. 
War-dance, 133. 
Warming of houses, 6o, 
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Wash for walls, 56. 

Washerman, 43, 65. 

Washing a religious obliga- 
tion, 74. 

Wasp, 117. 

Watcher, 277. 

Watchmen, 57. 

Water, boiling in Tuat, 270; 
holy, 198; cooling ol, 76; 
supply of, 56. 

Water-clock, 195. 

Water-gods, 211. 

Watering, system of, 113. 

Waterman, 41. 

Water-pot, 47, 50; stand for, 
56. 

Water-skins, 76, 

Water-wheel, 114. 

Waters, dividing of the, 169. 

Wax, 110; crocodile of, 2133 
figures of, 240. 

Wazir, 88, 89. 

Weapons, 96. 

Weaver, 4I, 120. 

Weaving, 120. 

Wedding, ez ff. 

Weighing ol words, 225. 

Weights, 191; aud measures, 
258. 

Well of Abydos, 270. 

Wells, 103. 

Westcar Papyrus, 169, 239. 

Wheat, 112, 278. 

Wheelwright, 126, 

Whip of Osiris, 222. 

White Crown, 222, 2 

Whitebait, 143. 

Wicker-work, 60, 98. 

Wicks for lamps, 6r. 

Widow, 257. 

Wife, her status, 20 ff.; a 
Íunerary sacrifice, 25; the 
pregnant, 30; treatment 
of, 26, 
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Wigs, 69. 

Wild cattle, 265. 

Wind-catchers, 54. 

Windows, 52, 55. 

XVinc, 79; Rhodian, 79. 

Winc-cups, 80, 259. 

Wine-jars, 79. 

Wine-preds, 79. 

Winged Disk, 240. 

Winter, 107. 

Witchcraft, 38. 

Wolf, 140. 

Wolf-god, 151. 

Woman, character of, 21; 
dress of the, Op; funerary 
model of, 25; the strange, 
20. 

Wood, kinds of, 121 ; working 
in, 121. 

Wool, 69, 121 ; fabrics of, 120, 

Words, lists of, 46; weighing 
of, 228. 

World, three divisions of, 195. 

Wreaths, 154. 

Wrestling, 128, 

Wrist rest, scribe's, 47. 

Writing, art of, 1, 39, 172; 
kinds of, 174; boards, 46; 
rced for, 242. 


Yarn, 120. 

Year, the agricultural, 192 ; 
the oldest, 191. 

Young, Dr. T., 183 ff. 


Zakazik, 110. 

Zaphnath-paaneah, 34, 35. 

Zebra, 142. 

Zirs, 77. 

Zodiac, 190, 236, 247; Signs 
of, 193. 

Zoega, J., 184. 

Zouche, MS., 21. 


